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THE EXCI-USIVES* 



CHAPTER I. 

»ET»OSPECT10N. 



When Lady Hamlet Vernon drew Cord Albert d^sterrf; 
aside, at Lady Tilney's supper party, it was, be conceived, 
witb an intention of explaining to him the words contained 
in her note at Restormel alluding to Lady Adeline Seymour 
— and be was confirraed in this idea by the violent agitation 
which her manner betrayed, although she strove to retain 
that composure which the circumstances of the time and 
place particularly demanded. For several' minutes after tbey 
had sat down, she «eemed labouring for broith ; and Lord 
Albert, notwithstanding his own anxiety and* impatience felt 
exceedingly for her distress. 

" My dear Lady Hamlet Vernon," he said, '* I beseech 
you be npt thus agitated ; remember, whatever you have to 
say, howe^ier painful it may be to me to hear, 1 am certain 
that it must be from friendly motives alone that you make 
such communication, and I must always feel grateful to you 
for your intention ; but keep me no longer in suspense I en- 
treat, for I am prepared for whatever you may have to tell 
me." . 

"I have nothing to tell. you. Lord Albert." 

'' What do you mean ? what, can you possibly intefid to 
disappoint me ; and, having so cruelly excited m^eelings, 
cast them back upon me to prey upon themselves ? No, I 
never can believe you so inconsequent ; so very — " * 

" Stay, Lord Albert, and before you condemn, hear me- 
— It IS true I was on the point of betraying a trust — of re- 
vealing a secret — of beconaing TcaUy^ dishonourable — for 
what ? for the sole purpose of befriending you — for the sole 
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purpose of snatching yon from a danger which it was the^ 
time to prevent your falling into ; but nnce that moment is 
past for ever — since it is now in vain that I should prove 
useful to you by being false to another, my lips must for ever 
be Sealed.*' 

** Strange and unaccountable mystery ! What, you Will 
not tell me — you will not endeavour, to warn ine against a 
danger which hangs over me — is this friendship? How 
can you know that the time is past for pointing out to me 
such danger ? How can you be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the events of my life — the secrets of my heart, as first to 
imagine my fate was in your hands, and then suddenly be 
equally well assured it is so no longer ? No, I cannot con- 
ceive there is any friendship' in such conduct." 

"Ah,'' said Lady Hamlet Vernon, 'sighing, "I see you 
^re like all your sex ; you receive the devotion of a heart as 
a thing of course ; you take into no consideration the pain, 
the remorse 1 felt, at the idea of becoming false to a trust 
for your sake, when I thought that by so doing I might save 
you from misfortune. And now that I tell you the time is 
gone by when I might possibly have been of use, even by the 
sacrifice of my own integrity, you still wish for that sacri- 
fice, although it can avail you nothing-^is this generous ?*' 
Lord Albert felt confused ; he was even moved by the look, 
, the air, the words of Lady Hamlet Vernon ; but still the dis- 
appointment wrung his heart, and jealousy, with every other 
feeling, goaded him on to press for a disclosureW the secret. 

" 1 am not ungrateful, indeed I am not ; I feel deeply the 
kind interest you take in me ; but if that interest does not 
sleep, or rather if it is not extinguished, I still plead to be 
made acquainted with a circumstance so very nearly affect- 
ing my welfare j and when I say that your disclosing it to me 
would be like keeping it in another casket, surely, surely you 
will not deny me." 

«' In this respect, my dear Lord Albert, T alone can be the 
judge, amd even at the risk Of losing your good opinion, or 
rather of losing your friendship for the time being, I must 
persist in remaining silent." There was a long pause, which 
was at last interrupted by Lady Hamlet Vernon resuming 
the conversation. 

** Whatever may be your opinion of me, I must, crai^ur 
intercourse altogether ceases, touch upon one subject, whidi 
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1 believe to be the prine object of your life, and tliat to 
which all your views tend — I mean the noble, career. which 
lies open to your ambition ; may you pursue it with un- 
bounded success ; but remember, that you are not likely to 
do so if you have any secondary interest to clog and drag 
you back. If domestic troubles, nt least domestic cares, ob- 
trude themselves upon your higher aims, what a terrible hin- 
drance to your'^lans they must of necessity become. Think 
well, my dear Lord Albert, of this — for le roman delavieis 
soon over, you know, but hfe itself goes on to the end ; and 
whatever women do, men i^heold look to that alone with a 
providing care. We, who are creatures born to suffer (at 
least all women who live as most women do, the slaves of 
your sex), we indeed olay live upon that illusion, which de-. 
stroys while it delights ; but it is not in your nai ure to do bo ; 
public concerns— public applause — public succtiss— facts, 
not feelings, must fill up the measure of a man's exiatenee. 
Think, then, what it is to have these great enda marred^ de- 
feated, by some minor power that corrodes and destn^ya in 
detail those thoughts, tliose actions, which, if uj^^hackltd by 
petty duties, would raise you to high consideration and 
power ; but if tied to a partner wholly a stranger to your 
feelings and pursuits, she roust, however amiable in herself, 
ultimately poison all your happiness." 

Lord Albert had listened to Lady Hamlet Vernon without 
a wish to interrupt her, and with deep and' fixed attention,, 
painfully dwelt upon every word she uttered ;- he could not 
remain in ignorance of the drift of her words, and they,, 
pierced him like swords, yet still he remained silent. 

*^ Ifi" continued Lady Hamlet Verpon, " a woman shares 
her husband*s fj^elings, enters into his views, goes along with 
him, not merely from duty but from habit and inclination, in 
all his interests^ then indeed it is possible such a woman 
might forward, and not impede his prospects; but where 
habits, principles, and prejudices, have all tended to form a 
different character, and above all, where bigotry has fast- 
ened chains on the mind wholly destructive of any active or 
useful pursuits, the probability is, that wretchedness to both 
ensues." ^ Lord Albert no longer afiected to misunderstand 
her, and replied, y 

^^ Every thing you have said has been in allusion to ray 
approaching union with Lady Adeline Seymour^ an engage- 
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ment you cannot be ignorant of, as H has been well known 
to the Vrorld in general for some yean past. Tel) nie, I ad- 
jure you tell me, to what principles, to what habits do you 
allude ? There is enough in yoiir words to startle and con- 
found me ; but there lurks yet an unpronounced sentence in 
your mind, which i now implore you to declare, if, mdeed, 
die least regard for my happiness ever swayed your breast, 
be explicit now, for my destiny perhaps hangs on your open . 
sincerity.^' Lord Albert's thoughts were one chaos of unea- 
siness and pain ; jealousy had fired the train, which set hif^ 
whole being in a state of anarchy, and he lost all command 
over himself-^all pr^ence of mind, or capability of toBang 
truth from falsehood. Poor human reason, how weak is it 
even in the strongest minds ! when the passions are roused^ ^ 
who dares to answ^ for himself, unless a higher power a&* 
sist him in his hov of need ? 

** Be composed, be calm," said Lady Hamlet Vernonc, 
• ^^ do nothing in haste ; suffer me now to drop this subject, and 
. we may resume it at a more favourable (Opportunity, when 
you have considered fvilly the opinions I hare now expressed. 
AH I wish you to remember is, that when a man chooses a 
Qompanion for life, the chief thing to be considered is, not 
her amiable qualities, but whether they are of a kind which 
wUl assimilate with his. The mere obedience which proceeds 
from duty, will never satisfy a noble nature : no, it is the 
devotion of a glowing heart which beats in unison — a mind 
capable of sharing in the plans and pursuits of an aspiring 
nature, unwarped by prejudice, unobscured by fanaticism ; 
above all, a heart that is wholly and undividedlflts own." 

Lord Albert, in listening, to these words, unconsciously 
compared the happiness Of facing united to such a woman as 
the one he now heard and beheld, to that of the pure but in^ 
fl^tine mind of Adeline Seymour, " Besides," h*e thought, 
*^ is she so pure ? has no preference for another usurped the 
aHegiance which she owes wholly to lae f Has George Fo- 
ley not become more necessary to her than myself?" And^ 
while these imaginations, and such as these passed rapidly 
to and &o in bis mind, his eyes were riveted on Lady Ham- 
let Vernon, whose exceeding beauty heightened by the ex- -' 
pression of an interest for himself which he never before had 
seen so visibly betrayed, made him say, in a tone and man^ 
ner not devoid of a similar feeling, 
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^ Oh ! Lady Hamlet YerDon, you who can paint happi- 
ness so well — you who know to distioguishy inlh swsh. ei> 
chanting delicacy, those shades of felicity which my warm 
imaginatioD has figured to be the charm of married life^ do 
not with a pertinacity unlike yourself, withhold from meiiie 
secret on which ray fate defends, and either be my guardian- 
angel or — " 

^*Hold, 1 beseech you in my turn : I have already told 
you that I cannot fully impart all I know-^I may not, inust 
not, be ezf^icit But this much I will reveal to yoo, provi- 
ding you swear to keep the secret, and never to probe me 
further." 

^^ Oh yes, I swear t will never betray so generous a friend ; 
I will never search further into what you wish that I should 
not know." 

^^ We]] then,'' Lady Hamlet Vernon repMtd, after a pause, 
and trembttng with excessive emotion, <* for the sake of the 
great, the deep interest 1 feel for you, aivd have Mi since I 
first knew you, reeeive this pledge and earnest of my friend- 
ship ;" saying which, she placed a ring in ^ hand, and 
added at the same time in a low distinct voice, *^ you can 
never be happy with Ladf Adeline Seymour." 

There are blows and shocks which strike at the very vi- 
tality of existence — who has not feit these before he has num- 
bered many years? and such was the power of these words en 
Lord Albert, that he remained for some minutes motionless ; 
their sound vibrated in his ear long after the sound itself had 
ceased ; for strange^ it is, though true, that we can some* 
times ^»duFe to think what we scarcely can bear to hear ut- 
tered. In the one case the thought seems not to be embodied 
in reality ; in the latter it has received existence, an^ ap-* 
pears actually stamped with the seal of certainty. 

At length, however, he had summoned his reason to his 
aid, and was about to speak further to Lady Hamlet Yer* 
non, when, interrupted by the quick succeeding questions of 
many of the company who were passing the room in which 
they sat to go to supper. Lord Albert offered his arm me- 
chanically to Lady Hamlet Vernon, and they followed in 
the train of others. The noise and gayety and brilliancy of 
the scene oould not for a moment take Lord Albert pat of 
himself ; one idea, one image engrossed liim, and all the 
surrounding persons and circumstances glanced before his 
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eje or came to his ear, with Umi glitter and the buzz of uo- 
diatidgutthable lights and sounds. He went through the 
forms of the place and scene with the precision of an au* 
toraaton^ and when the supper ended he followed Lady 
Hamlet Vernon about like her shadow, sometimes absorbed 
in the deepest concentration of thought, sometimes endea- 
vouring to revert to their former conversation, which had 
been so abruptly, and to him so unopportunely broken off; 
eager to renew its discussion, as well as to elicit a disclosure 
(regardless of his solemn promise) of that part of the dub* 
ject on which she refused all explanation. 

In both, however, he wholly failed ; and having been 
obliged, although reluctantly, to part from her for that time, 
he handed Lady llamlet Vernon to her carriage and bent 
his way home. He felt it a relief to be alone, in order to 
take a review more collectedly of what was passing in his 
own breast : but yet, when he commenced the task, he 
found a contradiction of thoughts ond feelings which were 
so involved that for a time he yielded to them, and they 
alternately sArayed him in opposite directions, without his 
being able to come to any decision. 

On considering the length of time, and the intimate foot- 
ing on which Mr. Foley had lived at Dunmelraise (notwith- 
standing tlie peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, 
as the son of Lady Dunmelraise's dearest friend, and her 
own praUg^)i on recalling bis descriptions and praises of 
Lady Adeline when they met at Restormel, he thought he 
saw a confirmation of his worst fears. What, he asked 
himself,' could induce a young man to seek so lonely and 
retired a situation but love ? And Lady Dunmelraise he 
thought must have approved his views, or she would not 
have suffered such an intimacy to subsist, even though as 
her friend's child she received him under her roof; at least 
it was evident that she chose to give her daughter an oppor- 
tunity of turning her affections from that quarter to which 
they had been originally directed. Adeline's letters, too, 
so equable in their expression of calm content, so lavish in 
Mr. Foley's praise, so minute in her detail of his way -of 
thinking and manner of feeling, showed that had she not 
been more than commonly interested in him, she could not 
have thus busied herself with analyzing his character. 

^^ It is clear," he aaid^ ^' Adeline does ttai love me ; and 
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her mother is no longer anxious in consequence that our 
union should take place 1" While this idea prevailed he 
was desirous immediately to break off. the engagement ; 
formed a thousand plans f^ doing this, in such a way as to 
appear disinterested and honourable in their opinion; and 
worked himself up to a belief, for the moment, that he was 
only acting with that refinement and generosity due to his 
own feelings as well as to Lady Adeline's, by losing no time 
in putttng this resolve into execution, and then she would 
be free. But for biniself, w(^ld . the same step afford him 
the same advantage ? Would his heart berealfy free ? were 
there^na strong ties that bound him to Adeline ? bo habit 
of attachment formed in his breast, tliough she had broken 
through the one, and apparently could never have cherished 
the other ? Would he, in short, be free, though she were ? 
Could he turji the current of his affections at once towards 
another object ; could he accept the heart, even were it 
her's to bestow, of the person who had shown such an in- 
terest in his welfare ; of one whose beauty was enhanced 
by the deep expression which played over her features — 
whose manners, talents, character, were alike formed— 
could he make her his wife ? Again he paused at that title 
— it had never been associated with any saVfe Adeline, and 
when coupled now with another, it made him start from his 
own thoughts, as though he were guilty in indulging them. 

Struck at this idea^ and with the conviction of what would 
be the state of his own HTiind were he indeed at once to let 
Lady Adeline loose from her engagement, his feelings and 
his reasonings took another course. 

*' Should I be justified," he asked himself, *' in the steps 
I am proposing, without further proofs of Adeline 'd incon- 
stancy ? My surmises perhaps have ground sufficient, but 
something more than surmise is due to her. It is true, 1 am 
told I shall never be happy with her," (and he shuddered as 
he repeated the words to himself) ; ** but I very much doubt 
if ever 1 can be happy without her. My own conduct, too, 
ktely — whM has it been ? Has it not carried with it proofs 
of coldness and* neglect? Why should I expect to receive 
that constant and aTdent devotion, which I have showed no 
anxiety to retain ; and what, on my part, has occasioned 
this passive indifference ? Has it not been a growing par- 
tinlity for the society of another-*^and was this Adeline'^ 
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fiiult ?'' He ^welt on this idea for some moments, and bis 
self-reproaches were ptUuful. Then again he thought, ^^ al- 
lowing that all is as it was between ua, that she loves me in 
her way, and I her in mine, is that enough to constitute last- 
ing happiness ? JVb, it is not. I should loathe the insipid 
homage of daily duties pointedly fulfilled, and weary of a 
mind which had not sufficient energy to think for itself. If 
I saw that my wife did not enter, from a similarity of tastes, 
into my occupations and pursuits, I should feel no satisfae^ 
tion in her doing so to oblige me ; and I certainly have al- 
ready observed, that Adeline's habits, and even her princi* 
plea, have led her to a life of monotonous tranquillity and 
insipid cares." 

And here again Lady Hamlet Vernon's words recurred to 
him with, tremendous power. Would it not then, a(ler all, 
be more noble to set her free £rom an engagement, which 
would fail in producing the happineas that they both had 
been led to expect ? He mused with painful intensity as his 
thoughts rested on this idea ; but in the exercise of analyz- 
ing, comparingt and combining these various views of his 
3ituation« his mind was imperceptibly drawn to the single 
subject productive of them — his early attachment to Ade- 
line ; and he fell into a comparatively caim reverie — that 
species of calm, which dwe^ng upon one feelini; generally 
produces, after the miod has been tossed about in various 
contending conflicts: His youthful and first affections, to- 
gether with all the awakening reeollec.tiofis of early tender- 
ness-rtfae developement of their mutual passion, ere yet they 
knew they were destined for each other — ^the happy pros* 
pect of bliss which had succeeded — all, all recurred to him^ 
and revived the dying glow of atlrichment in his breast.-^ 
He took out her picture from his writing-desk— gazed at the 
well-known features, yet'^hought he had never beCbre been 
aware of their full and perfect charoi, that union of intelli- 
gence with purity which is supposed to constitute the being 
of an angel, that perfect canaour, mingled with quick per- 
ception) which this portrait conveyed, and conveyed but 
feebly in comparison with the original, —set the seal to his 
conviction, that no one could prove to him what Adelilie 
had been. 

In replacing the portrait, he lifted up some loose papers, 
and it chanced t])at the lock of Lady Hamlet Vernon's hair, 
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which he^had kefH (^nd neter since looked at) on the mgfbt 
which she had been overturned at his door, dropped (torn 
the paper. He could not but admire it ; its glossy richness 
— its hue of gold shining through the depth of ks darkness: 
it was certainly very beautiful, and he sighed as he laid it 
down. ^^ What if, indeed, her words should be true, and 
bow can they be tme unless in one sense — in thai of Adeline's 
loving another ? It must, it must be so !'* and this ftital 
conviction brdke down once more alt the fabric of happiness 
which a moment before he had erected ; and in this revived 
phrensy of feeliiig he passed the nigbU It was broad daylight 
ere he could bring himself fO sec^ repose, nor did he then 
till worn-out nature sunk in forgetfulness and sleep. 

Wh^ he awoke the n«xt day — for morning was fkr ad- 
vincec^it was like one awaking from the deMrhim of fever. 
He ielt exhausted, sfMnt, as though a long illness had shaken 
his being— so much will a few hours of mental agitation 
unnerve the strongest fhime. The more he tried to collect 
his thoughts alfid bring them to a final result, the less did he 
find himself oapable of the effort ; the energies of his mind 
seemed paralyzed : -he appeared to himseif to be under the 
influence of some spell which impeHed all his actions in an 
opposite direction to his wi^hen, as in paralytic afiections, 
the hmb ever moves in a contrary ipotion to that which the 
sufferer would have it* He was perplexed, amazed, and saw 
no chie to guide him through the labyrinth. The object c^ 
all his wishes — she to whom all his views and plans had had 
reference from the moment he could feel at all — now ap- 
peared to have been almost within reach of his attieunment, 
and yet, by some inimical power, was placed at a greater 
and more uncertain distance than she had ^ver been. Lord 
Albert was not a weak character: but who is not weak, 
while they admit passion, ancf not principle, to guide their 
conduct. 

At length, after havini; run over the subjects of his last 
night's perturbed reflections, the decision to which he came 
was one, that feeling alone, unaided by moral and religious 
principle, was likely to conduct him to f and he determined 
to>pursue a middle course, without making kno#n his suspi- 
cions.^ He resolved to miss no opportunity of observation, 
till he should ever have his fears dispelled or confirmed con- 
cerning Mr. Foley. He .argued^ that to speak openly to 
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Lady Adeline, 'would not be to know the truth. Perhaps she 
would not break from her engagement from a motive of 
delicacy as a woman, however much she might wish to do 
so ; and it was left for him to free her firom a chain which 
was no longer voluntarily woirn. 

The more he reflected, the more he thought the intricacy 
of the C9fie required this delicacy on bis part. She may not, 
he thought, be herself aware of the nature of the attachment 
she feels for me ; , compliance with her parent's wishes, 
habit, duty, the kindly afl^bction of aster's love, may be all 
that she has felt towards myself; and now, for the first time, 
she may experience the overpowering nature of love. This 
mtist be what Lady Hamlet Vernon alluded to ; and if it is 
really so, i should mar her happiness as well as my own, by 
leading h^r to fulfil such a joyless engagement. Oh, if in- 
deed Lady Hamlet Vernon has aaved me fr9m the wretched- 
ness which a marriage, under these circumstances, with 
Adeline, must have produced, what do I not owe her — gra- 
titude — firiendship— ~He.hesitated<even in thought — he hesi- 
tated to pronounce the^ord love ; but a glow of feverish 
rapture passed through his heart as he recalled Lady Ham- 
let Vernon's beauty, her fascination, her evident par^hty 
for himself. Yes, I must sifl this matter to, the utmost ; I 
must have irrefiragabie {Koofs of Adelme's unshaken truth ; 
nay more, of my being the decided and sole chosen object of 
her truest afiections ; and in the interim I will see her fre- 
quently — see her in the world as well as in retirement— and 
not allow myself to be blinded by the specious veil which hith- 
erto habit, perhaps, has rendered equally deceptive to both. 

Could Lord Albert have known this to be the selfsame 
decision that Lady Adeline and Lady Dunmelraise had come 
to in regard to himself, it would have gone far to have set- 
tled his determination at once, and to have hastened a de- 
claration which must have confirmed his union with Lady 
Adeline. The fatal security however of thinking that, under 
all circumstances, Lady Adeline would keep her engagement 
with him, whatever he might ultimately decide upon, made 
him the more apprehensive of owing her pessession to any 
motive save that of pure attachment ; and it may be also 
(for the heart is deceitful above all things) that, resting on 
this very-security, he had allowed his feelings to betray him 
imperceptibly into an aberration fi'om their natural channel, 
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till at lengtlt he could not distinguish truth from falsehood, 
and would too certainly deplore his error when the remedy 
was past his power. 

Under the false but specious reasoning, theB» in which he 
now indulged, he strengthened himself in his determination 
to-pursueTthe plan he had laid down, namely, of watching 
the feelings and conduct of Lady Adeline in silence,' and of 
endeavouring to elicit from Lady Hamlet Vernon, in whose 
friendship and interest he placed a fatal but implii^it confi- 
dence, some of the grounds upon which her mysterious 
words rested. With this decision he prepared to go to South 
Audlev Stredt. " 



CHAPTER n. 

TRtJE liOMMTY. 

It must not be supposed that Lady Hamlet Vernon ad- 
mitted to herself that she was the mover of premedUa$ed 
evil. Impelled by violent impulse, it is true she hesitated not 
in adopting means of any kind to attain her wishes ; for she 
invariably succeeded in reasoning herself, however falsely, 
into a belief thfit she had ai^Ieast some apology to gloss over, 
if not to justify, the measures she pursued. 

Whcctever calm she had assumed in her late interview with 
Lord d'Esterre, she suffered in secret the most painful ag^. 
tation ; the violence she had done her feelings, in conceal- 
ing the disappointnent she endured on Lord Albert dTs- 
terreNs leaving Restormel, and^the restraint that those feel- 
ings had since undergone before she found a favourable op- 
portunity of speaking to him, all contributed (when at length 
that opportunity at Lady Tllney's supper-party did present 
itself) to render their indulgence more overwhelming. When 
she returned hcmne that night, the sleepless hours of suffering 
she passed were not less painful in degree than those in 
which Lord d'Esterre shared ; with this difference only in 
their nature, that- the anguish endured by htm was of a va< 
ricd and mixed kind : whereas the whole mass of Ladv 

Vol. it.— 5 
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Hamlet's wishes were centred in an uncontrolled passion 
Jpr hioi ; a passion which, since she had allowed it to wear 
its undisguised character, she found a thoQeand plausible 
reasons for admitting to control her every thought. 

There was no cause, she argued, sufficiently^strong in? 
Lord d'Esterre's engagement with Lady Adeline" to forbid 
the indulgence of her love for him ; she had no rela^ve du- 
ties to sway her .Conduct — she was her own mistress ; and 
in the opinion of the vvorkl— ►/^^r world at least— ^she would 
be justified, where envy did not bias the judgment, in endea- 
vouring to form so desirable a connexion. However Lord 
Albert d'Esterr© might have been ostensibly considered by 
the members of the exclusive circle as one of themselves, 
and however much they affected to deride and despise his 
principles and habits, yet as a man whose talents promised 
to shine in the senate, and whose interest was considerable, 
his actions were not, in fact, quite so undervalued, or so in- 
diffluent to the leading personages of that body, as they 
might on a cursory view app^r to be. He was still. Lady 
Tilney thought, too young, in her |>oUtical way of viewir>g 
every thing, and had not given sufficient proofs of firmness, 
as a party man, for any direct overtures tabe made to him on 
that score. But in as far as regarded his admissioa, in the 
first instance, to society among her cotericj he^ owed that 
distinction to his youth, his personal appearance, and hh 
high rank ; to l^s youth ©specially, as fitting Lira to becomet 
under clever tuition, an obedient satellite ; and when his 
very attractive exterior and manners, which were at onee 
dignified and original, were added to the account^ it is not 
to be wondered that be was reckoned a person worth court- 
ing, and a character worth forming, which might be incorpo- 
rated, in due time, as one of their own. 

Still there was a probationary state to pass through before 
any orje \Vas actually admitted into the arena of that Circle. 
Lady, Hamlet Vernon, however, who from his fir»t appear- 
ance had marked him with her peculiar approbation, was very 
clear-sighted as to the views which might be formed of othew 
respecting an appropriation of him to their Vwn purposes; 
and she thought slie perceived, almost from the fir&t, ih the 
politic and eager attentions of Lady Tilney towards fai«, 
as well as in those of her silent but not uninterested lord, 
^me ulterior object in obtidning his favour and confidence, 
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wbich gfae imagined might also turn to her own account, 
as affording herself means to acquire an influence over him 
of another natore. 

It is surprising with wbiEitquick perception women will dis- 
cover the mpst hidden sentiments of others, when they have 
the remotest reference to the objfect of their faj^ouitand pre- 
dilection ; and many a man owes his success in life to the un- 
ceasing, and perhaps unknown endeavours to serve him, of 
some devoted, and it may be, unrequited* heart. Who will 
^watch hke a woman over those minute details, which swell 
the aggregate of greater means ? W ho can feel, as a woman 
can^ those vibrations of circuoMt^nces which may enable her 
to seize upon favourable moments, those mollisai'ma tempora 
fcmdi^ when the current of success may be directed to the 
objeci of her wishes. Lady Hamlet was well skilled to do 
all tliis, and from the first of Lord Albert's appearance ia 
the circle in which she moved, her most diligent att0iiiion' 
was ever awake to all that concerned him. She perceived 
that wheiKveAe was spoken of, the Tilneys were partieidar- 
fy ctl^ous and guarded in ^ving their opinion; and aJie 
Wfts not mistaken in thence arguing that they were aware 
he might become a man of high consequence, in every 
' senie of- the term, as wi^l as in their owd peculiar ac- 
oeptatCDn of it. 

I4idy Hamlet Vernon fek that in this they had not form- 
ed an en^neous view of him« for she read ambition in 
^is character :'and though the species of that* quality of 
miQ4 was certainly very different in Lord Albert and in her- 
self, yet ita general nature was no stranger to her, and she 
knew it to be too-powerful a^l^verin human actions to over- 
took or disregard kin this instance. On the C4«itrary, she 
determined to me it in behalf^ of her own views ; and from 
ib\» motive ^e dwelt with energy on the subject of Lord 
Albert's prospecty for the future^ while conversing with him 
«t Lady Tilney's. She then found she was touching a mas- 
ter-ke]r to open the seci'et recesses of his mind and feelings, 
in its very first application she had found it more than an- 
swer her expectations ; and the consciousness that the ap- 
|>&rent harmonyof hornentimenU witlrhis on this point, had 
established' an interest in and obtained an influence over the 
"Very mainspring of Lard Albert d'Esterre's being, ihspir^ 
bet with thfi liv^iaat hopie;* . 
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No mercenary views, it is true, no mean love of power 
lor little enda, actuated her, but ti violent and overpowering 
passion, which, however, was equally subversive of rectitude 
of conduct, since it was neitlnsr guided by principle, nor 
restrained by moral or religions control. It was not Meetly 
any sdfislmeas of motive &at impelled her to the course she 
was pursuing, for she would have gone blindly forward in 
any plan the most contrary io her interests, her habits, or 
her feelings, which promised to draw her into a union of 
sentiment with the object of her passion ; but those who 

fiii&efr tiiemselves to be directed by siich impulses, are under 
complete delusion respecting the estimate they form of 
tbefoseWes. Whenever passion obtains the mastery, the 
effbct is equally certain ; the wholesome freedom of a. mind 
at liberty is gone ; and when once enslaved, 4t becomes like 
a ware of tl^e sea, tossed about in every direction the sport 
of winds, and is as liable to diash into ruin, as to use any 
power it may possess to beneficial parposes. 

While the fever of agitation swayed Lady Hamlet Vernon« 
she gave hersdf np in secret to the inebriating del^ht of 
dwelling upon Lord Albert's looks and words, ^iog their 
last interview ; she recalled the expression of his eyes, as 
he gassed at her while she was speaking ; she still seemed 
to feel the pressure of his hand thrill throu^ her veins, as 
when he received the ring she gave him in pledge of fiiend* 
'1^ ship ; but as these intoxicating sensations subsided, she re- 
lapsed again into fear, lest she should have gone too far at 
first ; lest any thing she hikd said or looked might have ap- 
peared too violent, too plainly have told the tale of her feel* 
ings, ere time had ripened the moment when their disclosure 
might be more in unison . with hb wishes. Thee again she 
hoped that her agitation might have been attributed alone 
to the caution which she had ventured to give him respect- 
> ing Lady Adeline ; and that she gave him such caution, she 
trusted would have been ascribed to a friendly feeling for 
his happiness. ^^ Yes, his happiness I" she repeated to her- 
self; ^^ for I could sacrifice ny own to secure that boon for 
him. It is not from motivea of jealousy that C did so warn 
him, for I could bear to see him the husband of another, 
providing that other were reaMy worthy of him, one who 
would sluure in his views, his plans, his feelings ; hut to unite 
, himself with a woman wholly unfit for him — a girl, a weak 
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insipid girl, made up of paritaDical observances aad preju- 
dices-^no, I could not see him set the seal to his futore 
misery by allowing him to remain in^ ignorance of a fact 
-which is known to all the world except himself.'' 

In this sophistical manner did Lady Hamlet Vernon argue 
herself into the belief that no selfish motive impelled her, 
but that she was acting a noble part, and as the end designed 
was good, the means she tiiought were so likewise. In 
flattering this belief, she recalled every look and gesture of 
Lord Albert d'Bsterre, and she thought she had perceived 
that he entertained a feeling of jealousy towards Mr. Foley. 
*' Perhaps," she said, musing on that point, to which she 
had not before given her full attention, ^^ perhaps his jea- 
lousy is not without foundation. Why is Mr. Foley so much 
at Dunmelraise ? The circurnstance of Lady Dunmekaise's 
protection of him through life, is not sufficient cause. Af- 
ter all, why should he not marry Lady Adeh'ne, if she likes 
him ? It would be a union much more consonant with Mr. 
Foley's happinesi^ (inasmuch as he would not care what 
were her ways of thinking) than it would be for the noble- 
mmded, aspiring d'Esterre." 

In this new point of view Lady Ilamiet Vernon found 
another specious argument in favour of her own conduct, 
and her secret wishes ; and if indeed this latter assumption 
of a fact were, true, she would be doing a doubly generous 
action, in forwarding the wishes of her friend Mr. Foley, 
while she at the same time saved Lord d'Esterre from a step 
that would inevitably render him unhappy. 

Such were the faJse reasonings with which Lady Hamlet 
Vernon justified her feelings and her conduct to herself, and 
uncter their sway, she awaited with the utmost anxiety tind 
impatience for Lord d'Esterre on the following morning. — 
But it was late before he came, and he was abstracted and 
silent when he did arrive ; unlike the animated being whom 
she had wiinessed speaking to her with auch force and ex- 
pression of lively feeling on the previous evening. The 
fact is. Lord Albert d'Esterre bad b^en at Lady Danmel- 
raise's, where be had found Adeline alone ; and as, in her 
converse and presence, there was a soothing calm, a persua^ 
sive assitrance, even in her silenbe, of her perfect purity and 
truth, those feelings of jealous doubt and mistrust that had 
preyed upon him before his visit to her^ hadgradoaliy sub-. 
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sid^ wUle ante the infloeoce of bet immediate power.--^ 
Above all, the mterest she expressed for him, the alarm the 
declared she ftlt on beholding his haggtrd look, and sud- 
~ denl J changed appearance, awoke in his breast all those ten- 
der feelings which it was a second nature for him to cherish 
towards her. 

He Sek indeed that he could have laid his head on her 
breast, coaiessed his folly, and wept out his fault in having 
for a moment suspected her ; **' but then i^ain," he thought, 
^^ it will be time enough thus to bumble myself when I see 
proof that my suspicions are indeed groundless ; and I shall 
not be acting up to my resolution, if I allow a moment of 
tenderness to put it out of my power to certify the truth 
oflier'^." 

Mr. Foley's name waa not once mentiohed during hb 
visit. Mr. Fdey did not appear ; and for the time Lord 
AJbert d'Esterre felt hap^. '< We sb^l sees" he said to 
himself, ^^ if this fair show is real ; a sbo^t time wffl serve to 
prove its tcuthj and then my happiness will stand on a secure 
basis.*' 

He took leave, therefore, of Lady Adeline with a wiitd 
much relieved,, and having impreased I^ also with the 
sensation that he felt towards her, til he had'ever fek ; but 
no sooner did he quit her presence, than, with that wayward^ 
ness of spirit, which is top often apt to imbitter omr beat 
interest, be was impelled to call on Lady Hamlet Yonon, 
for the sole purpose, as he ianoied, of gathering indirectly 
from her conversation, a more clear insight into the subject if 
her discourse* B«t in her preseooe, he in fain endeavoured 
to lead her to it ; sl^ avoided aU reference, however re- 
mote, to the cause of his Inquietude, md when she touched 
on the topic of his p^lic career, in life, Lord Albert felt that 
it was done in so vague and wary a manner, as to afibrd him 
no due whatever to what engrossed at that moment all his 
thought^) and be (nvolimtarily .became silent, and manifested 
an indifibrence to all farther converse. When he arose to 
take his. leave, if be was less happy than when he had led 
Lady Adeline, he was not conscious of any reason why it 
should be so ; but that of which he could not fail to be con- 
cious, vm the sensation that a spdl was spread around him, 
whentjrer he approached Lady Hamlet Vernon. 

To her inqmries if be would join her i^ircle in the evening, 
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^nd if he were one of those inv^ed to the water*pftrty the 
foUowiog day, he answered with apparent tndiiference i And, 
with a doubtfiii halfrformed promise to attend her in the 
eTeniogyhe left the houee. He was bewildered and uneasy ; 
dissat^ed with himsdf, and conaequentiy with all the 
world ; and Lady HamliBt Vernon was raieerable'OB her 
part lit witnesoDg his change of manner, aad reiaarkffig the 
serious and preoccupied expresucm of his countenai^ce^ 
which seemed totally at variance with her wishes. 

Thi^ evening liord Albert dedicated to a few hours of quiet 

in his own apartments ; but the Jiabit, of any kind, which hti 

once been broken through, is not so gasify f^sumed ; and .in 

/particular the power of sober application to s^ious purvuits 

> is har^y by any man to be laid by and reoovered at will* 
I The mmd which is suffered lo 9oat about, driven by the 
I winds of cfaiuice', becomes unfitted for fixed attention to any 
I one ptrti<Hikr point ; and the effort is painfiil which mmt be 

> made before it him be brought to bear on reactive sc^jects, 
afto: baring be6n suffered to f<^w the vague direction of 
the feelii^, or the yet more deN^ting influence of dissi- 
pation. 

Lord Alb^ aoknowledged this, as he had recourse to va- 
rious books for amusement. His attention wandered; tfAd 
now he was at Lady Dunmehraise's, now at Lady Hamlet 
Vemon*?*^but never was he' on the subfect of the leaves 
which he vainly turned over ; and after an evening spent in 
vacuity, he felt as fatigued, and more dispirited tlmn had he 
been deeply engaged in some m^tai effort. TJie.eonscious- 
nBss of tyslowBn»d ^ate of beisig was exceedingly uneasy to 
him. He was one ^i^io, for so young a man, hiui learnt tho* 
rougUy to know the value of lio^ and when it was thus 
utterly lost or misapplied, he eoold not fiugive Umsdf for the 
irreparable fault 

Lord Albert, too, had an impressioB fixed indelibly on his 
' mind, that when we are not advanciiBg we are retrograding 
in our mental or moral comrse of existence ; and fortunately 
for him, he was yet keenly sensible to the reproaches of con- 
scimce. His determination at the momentf therefore, to re* 
deem this heavy loss was salutary and sincere ; and he felt a 
renovation in Us whole being when he to<^ faie early walk 
next day to Lady Dunmehaise^s, full of the good resoluiUone 
he had formed the prefceding day. To be in the presence of 
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Lady Adeline Seymour, ^as like being in the sunshine of 
spring. There was an habittfal serenity about her, which 
seemed to animate all around her ; every tning and every sen- 
timent of Adeh'ne's was in its right place — no one took undue 
precedence of the other ; the harmony of her form and fea> 
tares W^ a true reflection of her happily disposed nature ; but 
that nature owed its very etoence and continuance to the 
great ruling feeting of her mind. Every thought^ and every 
action, were immediately or remotely under the guidance of 
pious belief: the nature of her happiness could not be up- 
rooted by any earthly power : she might suffer anguish here ^ 
but she had a secret and secure joy that those only know 
who, like her, fix the anchor of their trust on an hereafter. 

Having spent the greater part of the morning in such s^ 
ci6ty. Lord Albert tacitly acknowledged its superiority to 
that in which he had lately 'lived, and the invitation he re- 
ceived to dine in South Audley Street was eagerly accepted. 
The party which he found assembled at Lady Dunmelraise'is 
consisted chiefly of her family, — Lord and Lady Delamere, 
{heir two sons and daughter, and a few other persons who 
came in the evening. Lord Delamere was a shy man, and 
his shyness had sometimes the efiect of pride ; but Ae estima- 
ble points in his character were of such sterling ?alue, that 
his friends loved him with a zeal of attachment which spc^e 
volumes in his praise ; and be was looked up to by his family 
not only as their father, |)ut their companion : nothing could 
be more beautiful than the union whicli subsisted l^tween 
ihem ; nothing more truly worthy of iihltation th^n the vir- 
tuous dignity with Which they filled their high station. 

Lady Delamere still possessed great beauty ; and the 
charm that never dies, the charm of fascination of manner 
and of air^' defied the inroads which time makes on mere 
personal ' beauty. She was one of those very few women, 
who unite to feminine gentleness the qualities ascribed to a 
^masculine mind. At the time she married, her husband's 
aflairs were so much involved, that nothing but the utmost 
self'denial could possibly relieve them : and she entered 
into his plans of retrenchment with an alacrity and vigour, 
which proved her to lie a wife indeed ; not the plaything of 
an hour, to deck the board, or gratify the vanity of the pos- 
sessor, but a companion, a friend, a helpmate, one who in 
retirement possessed resources that could enliven and cheer 



the solitary hour : who knew ske was lored, and felt she de- 
served to b^ 80) with that security of honest pride, which the 
consciousness of desert never fails to impart in married life, 
and yet whose refinement and delicacy of feelini^ never lost 
the elegancies of polished raanoers, because there were no 
novel objects to excite a sickly appetite for admiration^.' 

To please is certainly the peculiar attribute and byainess 
of woman, in every relation of Ijfe ; and those who neglect 
to foster and keep alive this power, r^ect one of 4be greatest 
means which Providence has placed in their hands to effect 
mighty operations of good. Bui there is a false and spu- 
rious kind of pleasing which must not be confounded with 
the true. Ei^y woman will know how to distinguish these 
in her own conscience. When the wish ta^ilease is a mere 
gratificatioii of vimity, when it lives always beyond the 
circle of her jowo hearth, and dies as soon as it is called 
upon for exercise within domestic waUs ; thea, indeed, it may 
be known for what it is : but when, as in Lady Delamtre's 
case, this virtue- shone most splendidly confined to the 
sphere of home, its price was above rubies ; in short it 
might truly be said of her, ^^ the heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her*" 

At the time when Lord Delamere was in the greatest diffi- 
culties, lie did not as too many do, fiy to a foreign country, 
to contikHie the life ^of self-indulgence which he could no 
longer maintaui in his own ; he <Ud not mike it an excuse 
for forsaking his patrimony, and the seat of his ancestors, 
that he cotSd not live there in that splendour which he had 
formerly done ; but with a spirit of true pride he said : 
^* the land of my forefathers with bread and water, rather 
than banishment and luxuries." He made no secret of bis 
poverty ; and it was a means of clothing him with honour : 
for with patience in his solitude he found content, and with 
content all things. His self-denial enabled him to be gene- 
rous ^to others : and the very act of living on his estates, 
gave bread to hundreds. Lady Delamere Vent hand in 
hand with him in all his plans ; and tbey pursued, for some 
years, with untiring step, the path of duty which they had 
marked out. 

Meanwhile, their family grew up around them, and every 
thing prospered — for a blessing went along with them : they 
were adpred by their dependants-; honoured even by those 
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who hated themfor their superiority ; "and with the occa- 
sional visit of a relative or friend their time flowed on, fruit- 
ful in its course, and fraught with real arid substantial hap- 
piness. 

But in this their retirement they were not forgotten. It 
is not thoise who are iutteHng about their ^rnpty showy ex- 
istence in the sanshine of pleasure 'and splendour whose 
memories live longest, 6vea in that very world they so busily 
court All great and useful works are the fruit of retire- 
ment; all strength of character is formed, not in 'indulgence 
and prosperity, but in retreat, and und^ tl^e grave hand of 
that schoolmaster, Adversity. The corn is not ripened till 
it receives the first and the latter rain : neither is the mof al 
character formed 4o its great end, till it has known the storms 
of adfersity. The Delameres had no«r reaped the fruits of 
this earthly probation, and they shone forth with lustre, 
which could- not be eclipsed by any tinsel splendour of mere 
outward grandeur. The children of such parents could not 
be suppx>sed ta be altogether difTerent from themselves, for 
though there are anomalies in nature, it rarely happens that 
the oflipring are not like either father of motlier, still less 
t|^t they are not ultimately influenced by the example of 
parents. 

When Lord Albert d'Esterre found himself in this happy 
society, so diflerent, and yet, as he acknowledged to himself 
in every passing^moment, so superior to that in whicih he had- 
lately lived,, he felt as if he also were of another race of 
beings ; a pleased sort of self-satisfaction took possession 
of him : so much are we aflfecled by outward things, so f 
much dees the mind reflect the hues by which it is sur- 
rounded. Are these, he thought, the persons whose names 
I hare been accustomed to hear coupled with ridicule or 
^condemnation — are these 'ihe persons w1ib are designated 
vulgar ? Strange indeed is the misnomer ! Aiid that there 
were many in the same grade, whose chiaracters shed lustre 
,upon their high stations, many who constituted the true 
character of British .nobles, was a truth that Lord Albert 
had not sufliciently considered ; for where is there a body in 
any country more worthy of respect and admiration than 
the real nobility of our land? It is only to be lamented 
that t)ie errors of the few,'and the assume^ superiority of 
4he ton^i should bavd given jfr^und for a false estimate of 
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those characters of ac^d worth, whpse virtues and whose t 
ancient ancestry reflect a mulual value on each otfier ; and 
the moral tranquillity of whose lives is at once a dignified re^ 
futation of the depreciation of high birth, and the best con- 
firmation of its real consequence. But the middling classes^ 
those who envy their superiors, or those^whd^ would attain to 
a distinction in society to which they have no immediate 
claim, are too apt in these days to form a mistaken judg- 
ment, founded upon newspaper reports or the spurious pub- 
licatipns of tlie day^ in which much false representation is 
mingled with some gross truths, and the delinquency ^ the ~ 
few ascribed to the conduct of the many. Nor is it these 
alone> who are thus led into an erroneous opinion. The 
public press produces a eirculation of good and evil, of truth 
or falsdiood, universally ; and wherever the latter creeps in, . 
thero ought to be an antidote administered, h should not 
be suffered to smoulder and gain force till it produce some 
serious mischief. 

It should be told that the few individuals, whose idle and 
trifling lives, and whose tenour of conducts Jay them open 
to contumely and blame, do not constitute ^ great mass of 
English nobility. So far from it, they are persons whose 
lives diflfer as much from the general ejustence of their com^ 
peers, as does the life of ohe individual in any class from 
that of another. Vice is not ctflfined to nobility because^ 
few great names have sullied its brightness. It is* a false 
conclusion to consider them as esamptes of their caste, any 
more than the man in inferior station, whose delinquency is 
proved, and who suffers the penalty of the law, is to be^ 
taken as a specimen of the people at large. 

In the course of conversation at Lady Dunmelraise's din- 
ner, the ensuing drawing-roojpn was spoken of. " I am^ one 
of those old-fashioned'persons," said Lady Delamere, " who 
feel a real pleasure in the thought of going to court — for 
first, [ shall have the gratification of seeing my Sovereign, 
and of presenting to him another branch of that parent 
stock, who are personally-as well ts on principle attached^to 
him and to his house. And l^ugh, jlpubtless, there are 
many who share in these feelings, yet I will yield the palm 
of loyalty and zeal to hone ; and, in the second place, I do 
very firmly heliewe that, in as far as society gpes, a drawmg- 
room dbes mtwh moral good*- There are certain lines • 
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drawn) which are wneM to remind persons in general, that 
Tice is contemned, and virtue honoured ; and there is a dis- 
tinction, too, of tirae^ and place, and situation, which is not 
yet laid aside ; I heartily wish there were mitny more draW- 
ing-rooms than therd are." 

Lord Delamere fully agreed with his wife in this opinion 
— the young people did not giggle and whisper, *< what a 
bore it will be," but coincided with their parents. ' Lady 
Mary Delamere too declared, tfiat she thought there was no 
occasion better suited to show off real beauty to advantage 
than the splendour of a mid-day assembly, where every thing 
conspired to give people an air of decorative style which 
they could not possess at any other public mcGting. •* What 
pleasure," she continued, "I shall have in going with tm 
cousin Adeline, and gatheiing up all the a^/ay words of ad- 
miration, which T am sore will abundantly fall in her praise. 
Do tell me, love," addressing herself to her in a half whis- 
per, while the rest of the persons at table conversed on' 
other matters, " do tell me of what colour is your dress, 
and how it is to be trimmed V^ 

'* Really," replied Lady Adeline, colouring, as though slie 
had committed a crime, " I have not thought about it. All 
I begged of mamma was, that it might be very simple and, 
I believe, of a rose-colour— for a rose is my favourite flower." 

^^ Dear child,", said the ^od-natured Lady Mary, ^< 3^1 
must think about it now, for the day is drawing near, and I 
shall be so disappointed if you are not well-dressed." 

^^ You are very kind^ sweet cousin, but if you only knew 
how very' little I care about the matter;" and she laughed 
heartily at the idea of its being a subject of the least im- 
portance. • . 

'* But, Lord Albert d'Esterre," said Lady Mary, appeal- 
ing in him as he sat on the other side of Lady Adeline, 
• you will interfere, will you not ? You will not be pleased, 
I am sure, lovely as Adeline is, to see her VL.Jigure at a draw- 
ing-room." '. 

*« What sort of figure d^^oir niean ?" he asked, smiling. 

" Oh, dear I you know vmk ^ougb what I mean — unbe- 
comingly attired." 

'* I think," Kg replied, " that although 'Some figures will 
always be admired, still there is no m§rit in disdaining tUe 
usages of society or the advantages of dre«w, and that the 
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Uegiect of appetence may in a young person be produced 
by some causes which are not desirable." He looked fix- 
edly at Adeline as he spoke, and she Mushed very deeply : 
but answered with an Unhesitating voice : 

*^ J shall be always desirous of pleasing thpse I love, even 
in tfiEas ; but I should be sorry that trSes occupied their 
thoughts.*' 

Lord:^Alb^rt was silent ; he felt' a kind of chill come over 
him, for the temembrance of Lady Hamlet Vernon's instruc- 
tions recurred to him ; and he thought ho saw a species of 
purilanioal pride in, the. general tenour of Lady Adeline's 
manner of thinking afid speaking, which seemed to justify 
the observations she had m^de upon her character. Then 
again he feared, that in otter points he might discover more 
roasoir still to be'cj^ssatisfied^-^points on which his vital hap- 
pinesftf esle^. fle looked instinctively round the room ; but 
the person wlio at that moment crossed his thoughts was not 
presenti-iind he again wrapped himself up in that mood of 
suspicion, which is ever on the alert to seek out the object 
which Avould give it most pain ; under 4ln$ infiucnce he re- 
turned to the subject of Adeline's presea^tion dress, and 
said, addressing Lady Ouam^iise ; 

** I am not particularly an advocate for splendid attire ; 
but I am sure« Lady Dunmelsaise, you will agree with me 
in thinking, that there is an affectation in ^ going unadorned 
to a court, which is a sort of disrespect to Uie place/' 

" Indeed," said Lady AdeHae, in her wild eager way, " I 
will not go to much eicpenditure on mj dress, for I have a 
plan for doing some good going on, which will require all 
the money 1 can coHeet, and I should ba very sorry to see 
mamma wasting her's on any tiling which I so little prize as 
my court*dre8S." 

Lady Dunmelraise only smiled, and replied, ^^ We must 
all subscribe to Adeline's toilette, for she is the veriest miser 
on that score herself. Ho wever* Lord Albert, xlo not be 
utieasy, 1 think she will not disgrace us," and the pleased 
mother passed on to other, discourse. 

This tenacity of Lady Adelme appeared to 4;^. a confirm- 
ation of his'susp^oions ; and when, in the afier part of the 
evening, Mr. Foley was announced. Lord Albert lost all 
command ovei* himself, and under plea of a bad headache, 
sat silent, that be might the better watch every/ look and 

Vol. II.— 3 ' , 
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motion of Lady Adeline and Mr. Foley. Turning every 
indifferent word and gesture into the meaning with which his 
jealousy clothed it, he fancied that they were certainly ma- 
lually attached. Whatever soothing attentions Lady Ade- 
line showed to himself, he imagined were put on for the 
purposeof deceiving him ; and his manner was so cold and 
haughty, that she in her turn began to shrink within herself^ 
and to wear an abstracted, and somewhat distressed coun- 
tenance. 

ynder this impression, Mr. Foley, with his doucereax air, 
whispered Lady Adeline, " that he was sure she was ill,'^ 
and asked her <^ to cast out the evil spirit by her sweet power 
of music." 

«• Do, my love," said' Lady Dunmelraise, "sing that de- 
lightful duet, which is always charming, * O Momenta fortu- 
nato /' and then I feel sure we shall be all love and harmony 
— shall we not. Lord d'Esterre ?" 

The chords of the piano-forte relieved ^him from the em- 
barrassment of a reply, and he listened to the impassioned 
tones of poi Doman, poi Doman VaUro^ ascribing to every 
intonation and every sentiment of her feeling voice the dic- 
tates of a passion for his supposed rival. 

*' That used to be a favourite of your's, Albert," said 
Lady Adeline when the duet was finished ; " but I am afrarid 
your headache prevents you from enjoying any thing to- 
night.-" 

*' I do not feel well," he replied shortly ; " and lest my 
indisposition should in any way affect the pleasure of others, 
I will hasten away." 

"Oh yes, you appear ill, indeed!" said Lady Adeline, 
fixing her eyes tenderly on his ; ^^ and, dear Albert, pei^}i9 
you had better go — the noise of company may be too mueh 
for you :" and she held out her hand to hiraV-" Oh, if you 
are unwell, by all means go home," she repeated, with an 
anxiety of tender interest, that no one else could misinter- 
pret to be any thing but genuine affection, but which to hhn 
seemed to spring from the desire of his absence. 

*' You shall be obeyed," he said, returning her look re- 
proachfully ; and at the snme time reaching his hat, which 
nappehed to lie on a table beyond ^ Mr. I^ey, be almost 
rudely snatched it away, tmd with a celeAy 6f movement 
that admitted of no courtesy to any one present, departeil. 
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Ladjr Dunmelraise called after him, ^< Lord Albert, do you 
dine here to-morrow V^ But he heard not, or affected not 
to hear^ and with the* gnawing rage of blind jealousy darted 
into his carrii^e, and gETe the order, " home." 

Soon after the rest of the party broke up ; and when 
Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter found themselves once 
more alone, their mutual silence proved that they both Mi 
the strangeness of Lord Albert's manner of departure. But 
although the words were on Lady Dunmelraise's tongue to 
utter— " Ac is capricious y^^ — she restrained, and suffered 
them to die away in silence^ determined that her daughter's 
own unbiassed judgment should form for herself that opinion 
of Lord Albert'^ character, which would soon now ulti- 
mately decide on her acceptance or rejection of him as her 
husband. 



. CHAPTER IlL 

OPBICIAI. Mi-E. 

It may be recollected, that when Lady Glenmore returned 
from the water^ party, sh^ was cruelly disappointed at 
finding only a note fi-om her husband. ^^ How iittle," she 
thought, as she sat at her toilette taking off the dress which 
in the morning she had not despised, as having been ap- 
proved of and admired by him, but which now she cast 
aside with disdain — ^^ how little men know how to value the 
-affections of a wife ! 1 have been for many, hours in what 
is called a gay scene,. and during the whole of the time, I 
oannot recall one moment when Glenmore was not present 
to my fancy ; hut he, I dare say, on the contrary, has not 
given a wish or a sigh to me." She. looked in the glass as 
she thought this, and although a tear dimmed her eye, 
vanity whispered, ^^ ought this to be so ?" 

** I am at least pretty; young, no one can deny ; yet I 
am neglected for a number of old stupid men, a dull politi- 
cal discussion, di, those vile politics ! how I hate them. 
And wben he oomes home, he will look so grave, so pre- 
oacupied I Oh, I wish there was no such thing in the world 
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a$ a House of Lords or Commcns. Lb Hfe itsdf loo^ enough 
for love ? — and tnust doil, dry business, eonsomeibe hours 
of youjlb, pale his cbtek, perhaps bknch his b«ir, his besiu- 
tiful hair, for thej say care has whitened the locks even in 
one night \ bow verj terriMe this is."-^Aiid sbe arose^ and 
walked to and fro in her room, and listened to everj oarriagpe 
that rolled by^^then she took up Lalla Rookh — reed some 
of the most impassioned passag^es, and wi^ed herself a Peri. 

<< I have but one wish," i^e said, ^'that wish is to be 
loved a» I love.'*— -Poor Lady Glenmore! this beautiful 
phantom of^a young heart * is, nevertheless, in the sense in 
which she framed it, a mere deceit. Love such asher's 
does nel grow by feeding on ; there is a strength of charac- 
ter, a consciousness of self-dignity^ the duties of a rational 
being, above all, the duties of a Christian, which must be 
cherished and understood, before any lasting fabric of hap- 
piness can be built on love. This was never more proved 
than in the restless impatience, the miserable (for such hours 
to such minds are miserable) anxiety and disappointment, 
which converted minutes into hours, and hours into ages, 
before Lord Glenmore returned. As fhe foresaw, when he 
did come, though he pressed her with almost rapturous ten- 
derness to his heart, and inquired with trusting fondness of 
her party, hoping she had been well amused, he was himself 
so exhausted and harassed by business, that be profeved 
himself unable to talk. ^^ Why did you ait up for me, dear- 
est ?*' he asked; ^^you will ftitifue jROUiself uselessly ; and 
I must realty insist in future tmtt you do not de>so. At 
least, if you had been anituing ywineif^ I should not be 
sorry ; but as it is, really Georgina, love, yoo mMst b« bet- 
ter behaved in .fttture-^but why did you not go to the 
supper ?" ^ 

^^ I came home to see youv'' she answered, in a tremulous 
voice. Lord Glenmore cbided her lovingly, andiissured 
her that he had not less anxiously desired to return to. her ; 
but he said, smilifljg, 

^^ You know you have die advantage over oar sex, for 
ycmr businest is love-^but our lmMne9» is a matter apart 
from l^at gentler care. I imag to teil yow, my sweet Geor- 
gina, all that has interested me this (hiy, end I think yo« will 
^are in my satisfaction ; but I am really unequal to enter 
into the details at present; to-morrow, love, you shall know 
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<i4U'' Lady Glenmore only sighed ; but with the sweet do- 
cility of herDature« never questioned his will, and h's being 
with her, constituted in fact all she cared to know. The 
truth was, that certain changes in the ministry had long 

. been talk^ of, and on that morning overtures had. been 
made to Lord Glenmore to take on faim;3elf an important 
office. .The whole of the morning bad been occupied in 
settling preliminaries, and ascertaining the sentiments of 
those public men with whom he was to act : for Lord Glen- 
more was. a conscientious man^ and would not mount a 
ladder, which he intended ailerward to cast down. It was 
not place he sought, but power for purposes alike good and 
great. He felt within himself a capacity for. the honours 

. and distfinctions he aspired to, and knew on principle the 
responsibility which attends success in such measures. 

One of the first person^?, whom he considered to1>ea man 
of inflexible integrity, and whom he wished for $is a col- 
league in office, was Lord Albert d'Esterre ; and since the 
situation which he had himself received, threw several ap- 
pointments into his own hands. Lord Glenmore lost no time 
in writing Mm the following note : 

" My dear d'Esterhe : — -I think' that I shall not be 
making a proposal unacceptable to your wishes, or in discre- 
pancy with your future plans, when I announce to you that 
I have accepted the office of — ^ . The official appoint- 
ments immediately connected with it of course become mine, 
. and it would afford me the greatest satisfaction in my ardu- 
ous undertaking, to have one possessed of your talents, to aid 
. me in tlie performance of its duties. Would you accept the 
office of under Secretary of State in my department? I need 
not cKpress. my ardent hope that you will consent. You 
know that our views of public matters coincide thoroughly-^ 
let me therefore hear from or see you as soon as possible. 

" Youi^'s ever most truly, 
" Glenmobe." 

After despatching this note. Lord Glenmore sought his 
wife, and entered into an account of what passed the previ- 
ous day ; he spoke of the increased expediency that would 
ensue of her living very much in society, whether he could 
himself be present with her or not| and added, that she must 
3* 
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not allow anf fears or nofaraaly eitb^ of herself or biiiif to 
lessen tbe pleasure which it was natural^ at heri^ imd wkh 
her charm of p^on, e^ should derive hem die homage 
around her. 

^^ It is not mistrusty dearest Glenmore, that makes soe ftel 
joyless in your absence, for what can I fear ?^t is^rue that 
I am uninterested in every thinff, when you are not by to 
share my pleasure ; but indeed you quite mistake me, love, 
if you suppose that I am not all confidenee in you. And as 
to myself, wi^at is there that can be for a moment dangerous 
to my peace, when all my interest, all my wishes, ar0 ceo* 
tred in your love V* . 

*^ My own best Georgiua," he replied, pressing her to bis 
breast, ^' be ever thus, and what can! wish for more. But? 
love, mark me-^you are now no longer the girl, wtose du- 
ties were centred in passive obedience to her relatives, and 
whose recreations were the innocent, but trifling pursuits of 
girlhood ; you are the wife of a man who is become a ^aer- 
rant of the public — whose high cares must necessarily de- 
bar him frequently from the enjopi^t of those domestic 
pleasures which a less busy or rei^oasiblo life might allow, 
ft is now become your duty, love, to feel your own conse- 
quence in his — to play ^our part in the scale by which his 
actions must be measured^ and to be aware that many will 
court you from an idea of your beisg wife to a minister, who 
would not for your own sake alone, perhaps, have thought 
of you ; while others wtio [Hreviously courted you fear die 
presence and the beau^ of your outward show, will now 
doubly affect your sodety, and endeaYOur, it wawf be, U> $me 
yourinftuence t0;undue purposes. All are net pure aad 
stDgle-hearted like you, my dearest, and these cautions, to- 
lieve me, are not given as to one whose worth I doubt, but, 
CD the contrary, to one whose verv ingenuouanessand wortk 
may prove a snare to her. In air that eoncems merekau>w- 
ledge of the world t recommend you to look to Lady Ten^ 
derden and Lady Tilney ; they have passed creditably 
through the biiisy throng, and are certainly in all respeets 
fashionable, and bear a high consideration in the estimation 
of the London world. You cannot do belter, tfaen^ than io 
shape your course by th^r*s in respect to whitf the French 
cdl ecnduUe; as to the dietates of ^be heart, and moial 
duties, I refer you to your own and jimcjecc^Ueot modier's.'' 
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laAf Ctoimore aeiuro^ knev-wbgr, hit W heaA snUed 
aknott ttt bursting while her hml^iid MpokAtbm to her ; nd 
it was with difficohy that alie ree^n^Hid the teert whiiA 
fleemed at everj mmneiift ready to o?eriow. The truth was 
ahe d velt upon his fint wevdg^ km declaratioB, that hia newfy 
aequired honour would debar him from the f baanres ^ 
home society ; and afa» baked up timicDT as with lesdeir ac- 
cents alM| aakedt ^whether she was doomed n*w to be 
idwm abeeirtfroB him.'' 

M I trust not, dearest ; «t all events, you know my heat 
aUdft^est interests are centred in you, and you would, I ass 
sure, consider your husband's advaiitafe and glory to be of 
value to you, even thofkgh these w^e obtained by the sacri- 
fice of his compaay." 

She said ^^yes," but feU decidedly, that had ahe spoken 
the truth, the <<7es" would have bttm <'no.'' 

Lord Glenmore received several notes, and with a pre- 
ooeupied bm which prevented his observing the melancfaoly 
depii^ed on his wife's countenance^ he snatched a hasty em- 
brace, and was hurrying away, when looking back be said, 
^*' Remeinbery love, pot; a word of this to any one, even to 
your mothei. A ^w days will nsiease the restraint I put 
Mpon 3H>ur tonpie," he added, smSing ; ^*'butin you I ex- 
pect to fod the ^Mtfrfsr, that a wpoMA can keep a secret ;-^ 
in idl thingSi I be^ve-ini. and tn;uit you. Adieu, love, adieu." 
And he was gone. 

Thai wbi<£ Would have plei^Hsd a vain woman, and grmti- 
fied an ambitious one, fell oeigr Uke lisad on the young Geor- 
gina's heart. 

^ So," she said, s'mkiog down in « chairir ^* i am a nunis- 
tar's wife. , And am I the happier? Far, far fromit ^ I am 
sddom now to see my hqsband, and whedFdo, theooncems 
of the pubhe are to fi>cm our eonsideratien ai^ discourse ; 
whereas, hUherto, in ibe short sunshine of our marriage, 
ourselves, cnxr mutual hopes, our own dear home, have con- 
stituted all our care ; and I fondly trusted, perhfl4>s foolisUfcy 
hoped, Wbidd have continued to do so. What a desolating 
elmngei But he says I must prepare for it ; and since it is 
hisw^ ^battfaus it should be, I wMl endeavxmr to hide the 
meumlial fo^ngs of mj heart. My dear mamma shdl not 
see thait I lunre wepir either, for she will, perhaps, ascribe 
my teai9 to my hitfbaQd*^ ieo^er, and that would foe worse 
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Bliil/' So saying, she roased herself from the despondency 
tOto which she had falTen, b|itlied her foce, called up sinUes 
wUch were not gemme for the first time in her iife ; .and> 
having retarranged her dress, she said to hersdf as she oast 
a glance at her mirror, ^^ Am I not now metamorphosed into 
the wife of a minister ?" Just as she was preparing to ring 
her bell for her carriage, Lady Tenderden arrived. 

<< How well you are looking, la beUe auxpeuxhleu&^'^ 
said Lady Tenderden, kissing her : *^ there certainly never 
was any body who had the azure of the skies so exactly re- 
flected in her eyes." This might be true ; but it certainly 
was not true that she was looking well.' To^ a vague, an- 
swer given by Lady Glenmore &he tnade no allusion ; but 
looking at her very fixedly^ so fixedly that it made her colour 
deeply, Lady Tenderden said, *' Yet methinks something 
more than usual has occurred — is the report true ?" 

•« What report ?" 

" Nay, now, do not make the discreet^ for by to-morrow 
it will be in the newspapers. Come, tell me, your friend, 
am I notto wish you joy ?'V . . . ^ 

"Of what, I may ask yoa in return, Lady Tenderden, for 
[ can sincerely answer, that no increased cause of joy has 
befallen me^ that I know of." This was said so naturally, 
that her interrogator was posed. Jdd^ng by herself^ Lady 
Tenderden conceived it impossible that the report of Lord 
Glenmore's having accepted a high office in government, 
which would have been the envy -of so 'many, should be 
true ; or else she thought the kttle lady must be more silly 
than she ever believed her to be. She went on, nevertheless, 
to sound Lady Glenmore in various ways, expecting to make 
out something relative to the subject ; but Lady Glenmore's 
calm indifference totally foiled her, as she herself afterwards 
confessed ; and she set it down in her. own mind that for 
the present she could not be of any particular service to her, 
^r derive any more reflected lustre from her, as being the 
friend of a woman whose husband was in power. 

How the simphcity of a genuine character c^ibunds tlie 
pertinacity of a keen worldly mind! Lady Tenderden was 
completely at fault : when . another visiter, who came miM^ 
on the same errand, aflbrded an additional proof of the truth 
of this observation. Lady Tikiey came up to: Lady Glen- 
la^^i and aAer the first salutation, entered with all her 
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eoej-gy and elac^enoe qdoo poli^^s,; inv^^in^t^imi gQ- 
vernment measures, ana hoping that now a man of paore 
liberal priociptles^ kaid come in, somd change of meaittr«#,at 
least would be adopted. Lady Glenmore sat sibstracM^ 
and bfigftn arranging her embroidery franu^; seeing that 
thQi(&w^ no ehanoe .of Lady Tilney's speech coming. to a 
cdpisiusion : 

<^ WeU, my dear, mi no^w,."* tha^ latter said, ^< you will 
really have a part to play : how I envy you ! Whm inte- 
rest-^what endless business will devolve on you ! Were I 
you» I would propose to Lord CUenmore to write all hia pri- 
vate letters for him ; by this means you know you would be 
aufkit of all the slate secrets^ and could^ in a great measure, 
guide things your own way* You write rapidly, i believe ; 
and your hand is not bad ; it wanta a little more character 
perhaps : but yon kaow there is the man who advertises to 
teach any handt- writing. I do assure you he is excellent — 
I tried him myself, and a very hw iessotis from him would 
teach you to give your wntiag the firm dipk>matic air — and 
you woiM quM^kly learn that s^ificant style which means 
nothing ; and by which, should any thing. occur to make you 
change your mind (Lord Gleomore'a I mean), you could 
twist the phrase iQft^.i(noltoer meaning, suitable to theocca- 
sioii. I am 8i}re 1 am alvtays for deciuon and truth ; bul in 
certain casei fMrudenoe and caution -are necessary ; and 
therefore these resources are requisite to be observed in di- 
plomatic writing. If you look back, you will alwaya see it 
has been so in all minii^rs' letters." 

Lady Glenmore, who had sat silent hitherto, now con- 
ceived herself obliged to speak, and replied,, ^* that 9he knew 
nothing of dipiomACf, ^cept ^e i^aine ; th^t every thing of 
the kind always ma^ her yawm imm) she hoped she abwiiid 
never have to copy fmy(^ loUiem of busii^esa for any hii)dj^*^ 
liSdy Tilney i^ bw Uan stared) and ob9erving thi^ Lady 
Glenmore was very voui^, she said : ^' Well, but at all 
events^ you will be^ delighted to see your name perpetually 
witb^ aU the people in power ; ipd to bear them say, that is 
tbet muBisler's beautifol wife 1 %nd the honour^ of your bus- 
basd, at leaQt to any ope so ^ome&tieaVy inclined, must be 
a great delight'' 

*^ I do not want Lord ^l^i^QQ^^'^ t<^ ^^^^ ^fiy, m>t^ (ip^j^ufs. 
than he has, for mj own eakei but wbB^^yet pleaseij him 
will ocjttainly pieaae dh!&." 
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'< Oh, oh ! so then you do confess it ? and he is minister 
for *' 

'^ I am happy to bear it, if it really is to confisr all the 
honour you seem to think upon him. But I wish you would 
tell me what you mean, liady Tiiney, for I do not quite un- 
derstand you." 'There was a sort of real no^^canng" about 
Lady Glenmore, which deceived Lady Tilney,a8 it had done 
Lady Tenderden. It was a thing so totally out of Lady Til- 
ney^s calculation that any one should. not be enchanted at 
such a situation, that she was persuaded either that the fact 
was not so, or that Lady Glenmore did not know that it was 
the case. 

Just as this inquisition had ceased, a servant entered with 
a few lines written in pencil on a card, which he gave to 
Lady Tenderden : they were from Mr. Leslie Winyard, to 
say, that having seen her carriage at the door, and having 
something very particular to communicate to her, he re- 
quested ten minutes' conversation, if he might be allowed 
to come up. La<ly Tenderden remembered Lady Glen^ 
more*s former scruples about receiving him, but determined 
to overcome them. 

•CA^^ZflcK," she said, "you must positively, notwith- 
standing the fear of Lord Glenmore, allow me to. see Mr. 
Leslie Winyard ; I will take all the imminent risk of the 
danger upon myself; and besides, you know, visiting me is 
not visiting you.'^ Lady Glenmore looked exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and said, " If you want to speak to Mr. Leslie \yin- 
yard, why can you not spestk to him in your carriage?" 

" Oh ! that is sp uncomforttble. Besides, Lady Tilney, 
I appeal to you, was (here ever any thing so strange as Lady 
Glenmore's refusing to let Mr Lesley Winyard tsome up 
stairs to she me, merely because le tiram de mart does not 
approve of morning visits from gentlemen ?" 

"Pho, pho," said Lady Tilney, ** he was only joking, and 
that dear little good Georgina thought he was serious." 
Then turning to the servant who was waiting for orders, 
"Show Mr. Leslie Winyard upstairs directly," command- 
ing, as she always did, or tried to do, in every place and 
every person* In a few minutes Mr. I^eslie Winyard maiie 
his appearance ; and having paid his compliments to Ladf 
Glenmore and Lady Tilney for spme little time, he then 
stepped aside with Lady Tenderden, ami after conversing 
together, apparently engaged on a most interesting subject, 
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Uiey retuf tied to the other ladies, aad be entered into general 
conversation with his usual light and amusing anecdote. At 
length, however, Lady Tiln'ey arose, saying to Mr. Winyard, 
'^ well, notwithstanding your ogrimeM, I must go, for I hare 
a hundred things to do." Lady Tenderden echoed this de- 
claration, and they both went away, leaving Mr. Leslie 
Winyard, who seemed determined to sit them out en tete-d* 
We with Lady Glenmcm. 

The consciousness that any thing has bc^n said on any 
subject, always creates in "m unartificial mind an awkward- 
ness when the predicament that has led to the discussion 
really occurs ; — and Lady Glenmore experienced this pain- 
fully. Every instant the sensation became stronger, and, of 
course, was not lost to the observation of her companion, 
though he affected not to perceive it ; and by dint of feign- 
ing ignorance, and talking on different subjects, he arrived 
at bringing her iolo the calm and comfortable frdme of mind 
he had in view, one in which she would feel Zc diable n^est 
pas si noir ; and this he effected with his usual address, till 
he evidently saw that she was rather diverted than otherwise 
by his conversation. 

He then led the discourse to music, and entreated her 
once more to sing the Sempre piu famo of Caraffa.- She 
readily agreed, and their voices were ip beautiful and thrilling 
unison when the door opened, and in came Lord Glenmore. 
His wife suddenly stt)pped, and rising from the instrument, 
looked abashed. Lord Glenmore, with tlie manners of a 
-maq of the world,. addressed Mr. Leslie Winyard, regretted 
Uiat he had interrupted the music, declared that he had somo 
, letters to write, and prayed him to finish the duet. But 
Lady Glenmore tried in vain to recommence singing-^her 
voice faltered, her hand trembled, as she touched the keys — 
^er eyes wandered to her husband with an expression of 
inquiry and uneastness ; ^nd Mr. Leslie, too much the man 
of the world, %nd too much skilled in his metier to push 
matters at an unfavourable* moment, declared that he was 
exceedingly sorry, but found himself under the necessity of 
gfoing away, iiaving an appointment on^ business which he 
eo«ild not^ put off. Apologizing, therefore, to I^ord Glen- 
yiore, to whom he always took care to pay particular de- 
ference, for not being able to remain, he hurried out. 

Lady Glenmore hastened with considerable trepidation of 
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manner to e^tplaln to herbusband "bow it h^dchamced ibat 
he found her singing with Mr J Leslie Winyatd: but Lord 
Gfenuiore seemed more d^fejrfy engaged in thinliiB^ of tbe 
letter he was perusing tfa«in t^f ^#hat she was saying, and 
6nly looked up smilingly ki her face, -and said, *' My tlear 
love, why are you so agitated about stich w^i^ ?" — *' Is it 
a tiiifle?" she-said :/'* well,, then, I need not caj«, and am 
quite happy again." She kissed i)is forehehd ; *iinid further 
discourse was prevented by a «ervant'« 'tateriog, to inform 
Lord Glenmore that Loi^^d^Esterre requested to see him if 
he was disengaged. Lord Glenmore imastediately desired 
that he might be shown Into his (Hivate apartment ; and at 
the sanie time gave orders that no One el^ might be ad- 
mitted except the persons whose names lire cm the list ; 
then pressing his wife's hand tenderly, but evidently much 
preoccupied in mind, he left the room. 

" Is it possible," thought Lady Glenmore, looking after 

^ him — ^" can this be tny husband, who so lately appeared to 
have no thought save what we mutually shared ? and now we 
seem suddenly cast asunder : different interests, different 

^ hours, different societies, all seem to plaee us, as if by magic, 
apart, and to 'iHvlde us from each other. He too, who 
dwelt so particularly on my not receiving morning visits from 
young men, now seems to think it is become a matter of in- 
difference, or rather nl>t to think about it all. Has power 
then changed him so quickly ? What a horrible thing power 
is!— how it transforms every thing into its own heartless 
self! Surely, surely, it is the most miserable thing in the 
world to be a minbter's wife!" To dissipate the melan- 
choly she felt, shis ordered her cittriage, and proceeded to 
visit her mother, who she found Was ill, having caught cold 
in coming out of the Opera. 

<' Why did you not inform me 6f your indisposition before, 
dearest mamma ? — I would have been here early." 

" I know, love, that you would not have been retoiss in 
any kindness ; but when a woman is married, her fir8t'4^ty 
is to her husband ; and I fancy," she added, sniiling, and 
implying by her manner that she knew more than she would 
exactly «y ; ** I fancy Lord Glenmore wHl occupy more of 
your time than ever, dear Georgina, if what is rejiorted be 

^ true." ' 

*' I am sure he will never prevent my coming to you, under 
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any circumstances ; but really he has so much business, t^at 
I see less and less of him emy day." 

«^^Uideed !'* said Lady Melcofl(i)>» looking rather blank* 
Fortunately for both parties. Lord Melcomb came in from 
his norning walk, with a countenance eren, more bright and 
cheerful than w^ his wont *^ Soy my Ioto," he cried, ^* I 
fear you mii$t now be no longer my little Georgy, if the 
current news be true, I mpst look at you in a new light- 
be ?" and he examined her coqntenance. 

^* I anr very sorry to hear that, dearest papa ; I was so 
happy in the old one, that nothing can make me wish to 
change in your eyes." 

^ Gome, eom^y lofe, tell us now, has Lord Glenmore ac- 
cepted the appointment of — — or not ?'* 

^^ Whenever be tells me to say that he has done so, 1 shall 
certainly, my dearest papa and mamma, make you the first 
to be acquainted with the event." 

" Well, Georgina, I see how it is : you need not say more, 
for you are already quite diplomatic in your mode of an- 
swering. But you are right, my child : whatever confidence 
your husband reposes in you, you ought to regu-d it as 
sacred ;" and Lord Melcomb changed the subject like a 
good and a sensible man, who wishes really that hid child 
should prove a good and faithful wife. " You have given 
the best earnest any girl can give,'' he said, ^^ my sweet 
Creorgina, of being an invaluable treasure to your husband, 
by having first been such to your parents ; and the obe- 
dience you paid us should now be implicitly transferred to 
' Lord Glenmore. The woman who has not learned obe- 
dience, is likely to be very unhappy : for it is surely one of 
the first duties in etery sphere of a woman's life. You 
know the lines, that 1 have so often repeated to you, and 1 
am sure you practise them, my own Georgina, as forming 
the great golden rule to be observed by a married woman : 
one who 

* Never answers till her husband cools ; 
And if she roles him, never shows she rules.' 

But when I say obedience, I do not meai^that slavish obe- 
dience, which in matters of conscience must remain a 
question for conscience to decide : I mean that system of 
Vol. 1L— 4 
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geotto acquietcenoe ki til the ooimr motives of lifci wbicb 
can alone render the domestic circle a circle of harmony." 

Lady Glemnore assored her fother she bad not forgotten, 
and never should forget, his excellent lessons ; and that every 
thing which he had recommended her to do, she invariably 
call^ to mind every night and morning. Lord Melcomh 
had, during a very busy life, acquitted himself under all cir- 
cumstances with credit both abroad and at home, and if he 
had leaned to the despotic side of goyennng in his own house, 
he had done it with so much gentleness as we)l as firmness, 
that no one felt inclined to consider the yoke heavy. His 
daughter had never even felt it could be so, for she was by 
nature and inclination a docile, gentle being, leaning upon 
those she loved with implicit confidence for guidance and 
support. It was at this particular moment more than usually 
sweet to her to be in the society of her parents, and she 
promi^d that if Lord Glenmore were engaged in the eve- 
ning, she would bring her work, and bstead of passing the 
iken dull hours at home, find a sweet solace with them ; tliey 
were a happy family, united in the bond of the strictest 
union, and even at a temporary parting felt pain, in pro- 
portion as being together gave them pleasure ; but it was 
time for Lady Glenmore, she said, to go home, and they 
separated. 

The interview between Lord Glenmore and Lord d'Esn 
terre that morning had passed to their mutual satisfaction ; 
their general opinion of public affairs, and their views of do- 
mestic happiness were too similar for them not to draw to- 
gether ; and yet there were points of difierence in their cha- 
racter, which tended to keep alive an awakening interest, and 
render the one more necessary to the other ; but in regard 
to the great question then agitating the public mind, Lady 
Tilney was quite mistaken in her ideas of his principles, 
which were at variance in many respects with what she called 
liberalism. 

The fact was, the mliibter of the day, having discovered 
that those whom be had alio wed to continue in office, on agreed 
and welLdefined principles sib to the line they were to pursue 
in tbeir political conduct, were acting out of the pale of their 
engagediepts, and forfolting the pledges given to himself ; 
consequently, with that decision of character, and straight- 
forwardaess of conduct, which formed the leading feature of 
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bis life he availed himself of the first fkvouraUe oppertonity 
of breakifigoffaconQexiotivith men, whose moral complet- 
ions were so very unlike his own. Well knowing how vast 
were his resources, he soiq^t among the rising nohility of ^ 
England, who, tafie them altogether, form perluips, a body 
more talented, and more patriotic thati any other nation in the 
world for that support and coadjutancy which the emergency 
of the times demanded, in order to maintain the constitu- 
. tlonal rights of the nation* Lord Glenmore was one of these ; 
and among the parties whom he, in his turn, named as be- 
ing those he wished should co-operate with him in his indi- 
vidual department, Lord d'Esterre stood pre-eminent. This 
happy nomination met at once with the entire approbation 
of the minister, whose discernment was as penetrating, as it 
was prompt and decisive. 

Lord Albert, it may be, in bis acceptance of office, was not 
influenced alope by political views. He felt that, in the un- 
certain and agitated state of his mind, some great add com- 
manding power for exertion was necessary to him ; some in- 
fluential weight of sufficient magnitude to poise the fluctua- 
tions of a mind, whose energies he was conscious were last- 
ing themselves in a diseased state of excitement. He thought 
that by engaging in a political career, where the duties im- 
posed were of an imperious and absorbing nature, he should 
best find that refuge against himself which be deemed it wise 
to seek. Men in such cases have most indubitably great ad- 
vantages over women ; many a noble career lies open to 
them. When they are oppressed by any wo of a private 
nature, they may in the exercise of their powers find arms 
against a sea of troubles ; but women have only one great les- 
son to learn« greater still perhaps if duly entertainaf— to suf- 
fer resignedly* 

Lord Glenmore and Lord Albert prolonged their discus- 
sion to a late hour — so late that Lord Glenmore pressed him 
to remain and dine. *< We have no company to-day," he 
aaid, ^^ and Lady Glenmore will excuse your toilette.*' The 
invitation was too acceptable to be refiuied, and they passed 
into the drawing-room, where they found Lady Glenmore all 
smiles and beauty ; for the idea of enjoying her husband's 
company had again restored her to her woiited placid happi- 
nets. 

The conversation took that happy course which it ever does 
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when siottlarity of imSies directs the fobjects ; and as the 
minds of thc^&yoifng men were not oolj olf a superior east, 
but their maneerv loo formed on that refined model which, 
when it is accompanied by intellectual power, gives grace to 
forcoy their social intercourse was truly such as one likes to 
, think is the sample of a high-born, high-bred British noble- 
man. 

- Lady Glenmore listened with no insipid mawkish indififer- 
ence, even to matters beyond her ken, and the remark she 
ventured now and then to slide in was one that bespoke a 
diffident, but not deficient understanding. A dehghted 
glance of approbation occasionally escaped from Lord Glen> 
more, in homage to his wife, and as Lord Albert beheld this 
married happin^s, he could not help sighing, aS he thought 
^<such might have been mine ;'' and he almost unconsciously 
drew a parallel between Lady Glenmore and Adeline, in 
which be ditl not deceive himself in giving tlie decided 
palm to the latter. 

When he was preparing to depart, he found it was so late 
that he drove home ; but when there, the same incapacity, to 
settle himself to any occupation which he had before expe- 
rienced returned, and he fancied that he might yet be in 
time for an hour of the ballet. So he ordered his carriage^ 

. made a brief toilette, and drove to the Opera-house. "It 

is too late," he though,. " to go to South Audley Street ;, 

1 shall disturb Lady Doninelraise ;" but yet ^be Jdea that he 

bad not called upou'her that day h«iunted hirar painfully. 

Arrived at ihe Opera, he walked in, and hearing, as he 

. passed the pk-door a favourite air sung by Faata*, he made, 
his way through the cr<>wd, obtaining a tolerable place, and 
was listening intently to the music, whaa he-. was accosted 
by Mr. George Foley. The recollection of what he had 
suffered the previou9 evening came freshly to his feelings, 
like a dark, dense cloud, obscuring every other idea. Mr. Fo- 
ley, either not seeing, or-not choosing to see the coldness of 
his reception, pertinaciously kepi np a convpi^ation with him 
on various subjects, precisely in that quiet and self-satisfied 
manner, which is so insufiferable to a person under feetings of 
irritation. Nor did Mr. Foley cease talking till be sudcfenly 
turned round, and saw some one in the-boxes^ to whom be 
nodded with much apparent famiHarity of interest. Lord 
Albert mechai^aily turned his head also, and beheld Lady 
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Hamlet Vernon — whu kissed her hand to him ; and both of 
ihem, as if by mutual eonseot, proceeded to join her. She 
was btrt just arrived, having been at a dinner at the Lein6en- 
gens« she said, and her &ee was lit up with more than ordi- 
naiy animation as she greeted them on their entering ; then . 
noticing to Lord Albert to take the seat next her in from of 
the box, ^e bent towards him» so as to whisper in his ^ar, ^^ I 
heartily congratulate you ; 1 have just he&rd of the arrange- 
ments at the Leinsengetis where I dined, as I have already 
told you, and where I heard all the finest things in the world 
said of you, as I have not yet told you ; but I assure yon the 
generality of the persons there were, I really believe, for 
once sincere in what they said. But you do not express any 
satisfaction at this event yourself: why are you so exceeding^ 
indifferent ?" and her eyes spoke a language which wrm any . 
^ing but that of indifference. 

** Because," hp said, *' I do not avow that, the news you 
have heard is true. We must wait and see the event pub- 
licly announced, before one can have any feeling about it, 
one way or the other." Lady Hamlet Vernon continued to 
banter him on his cautious reserve for some time ; but did 
not press the matter further, as she saw bis dUike to being 
probed on the subject. 

*' Only remember," she whispered, " you have one friend, 
who enters into ail your joye and sorrows, and feels every lbin| 
that betides you with a keen perception of interest." Afler 
somevaiu attempts on her part to uniter Mr. Foley in a con- 
versation with them, Which she resuaoed aloii^, he being 
l)erfectly aware that Lord Albert in ^ct engrossed her com- 
pletely, took an early opportunity of withdrawing. Lord 
Albert remained till near the close of the ballet in earnest 
conversation with Lady Hamlet Vernon, intermpted only 
occasionally by chanee visiters, who, seeing the preoccupied 
air, and observing the tboi^ghtfbl expression of Lord Albert, 
did not long obtrude tbemsdves. He would probably have 
remained where he vras till the elitire end of the performance, 
had not a sudden movement in the box opposite, attended 
with bustle, and some lady apparently fainting, caught his. 
attention. He looked e^^erly again, and in another minute 
recognised Lady Ddamere, and thought in the reclining 
figure that he could trace a likeness to Lady Adeline Sey- 
mour. Hastily rismg, he rushed out of the boo^, without 
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jMkiDg any apology u^ Lady Hamlet Vernon, or mentioning 
the cause of his Fery a^pt departure. ^ 

When he am?ed ftt the opposite side of the house, he 
found his fears and i^oqjeelures true ; and his heart smote 
him in an instant, aa 4ie^ figured to himself what Lady 
Adeline^s feelings must have been, in seeing him occupied 
so long a time, and his attention so intensely fixed np^on 
another, as he was conacioua his had been on Lady Hamlet 
Vernon. Although Lady Adeline might not know who she 
was, yet the circumstaneo of his not fafiving been near h^ 
alltjay, the reason of which ehe could npt know, together 
with the fact which she s^, n^maijr, that he pre£lrred'the 
society of another tg 4iec8, were all ciroumstances that 
struck him with self-condemnation, and his look and man- 
ner implied the full expression of tender penitence. Bui 
Lady Adeline was still insensible ; she could not see, or 
observe, tphai his feelings then Vere ^ beholding her thus ; 
but with Lady Delamere the case was different ; he tfaoughl 
he read in her cold reception of his offered services, and the 
penetrating glance which she cast upon him, her complete 
knowledge c^ all that had passed in his mind relative to Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, and he shrunk confused from her gaze.' 

This, however, was neither a time nor a place adapted 
for explanations ; and, indeed, to whom was h^ to make 
them ? To no one did he feel responsible butiD Adeline ; 
to no one he felt would they be satisfactory, save to Adeline. 
He knew her mind was truth itself, and so utterly incapable 
of deception, Ihat she could not believe^that any one would 
deceive her") be detero(iined therefore lo nnbosom himself 
to her, and be forgiven. With' 4hese feehngs, which were 
rapid and almost simultaneous in tj^ir effect, though Ian- 
gua^ is slow in expressing them, he caught 4he sinking 
Admine in his arms, and lifted her inanimate form into the 
corridor, where a seat being hastily taken from the box, he 
supported her, kneeling by her side. At this moment Mr. 
Foley appeared, breathless with haste, bearing some water^ 
%nd a smelling-bottle, whfch he proceeded to apply, whik 
Lady Delamere aided Urn in his efforts to -restore Adeline, 
and was assisted by several of their acquaintance who were 
passing by. 

Lord Albert could only partially be of use, as one arm 
supported her ; but with, the other he tenderly pressed her 
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iuuid as he bathed it in the water. Animation^ after d ftiw 
minutes, returned ; she opeAed her eyes* tiod gazed vacantly ; 
but in another moment her 8ense9 were fully restored ; and 
on recognising Lord Albert^ sh^ quickly closed her eyes 
again, and a s6rt-4»f convulsive throb seemed about to make 
her relapse ; but struggling to disengage her hand, which 
he let drop with an expression of sorrow .and dismay, Lady 
Adehne made an effi>rt to recoter herself; and half rising^ 
she turned to Lady Delamere, and eaid inarticulately, *< I 
should like, dear aunt, to be taken h«ia«/' 

*^ Siop, for heaven's sake,'* cried Lold Albert d'Esterre, 
stepping forward,* as if td caloh h^r totterJMig frame ; ^^vmAx 
till you )sre more recovered." 

^^No,*' sWaaid ; but speaking^ 8ti9 m if to Lady Dela- 
mere, **' I shaE b^ better when i am at home ; dear aunt, let 
me go«" La<fy Delamere, judging of Adeline's feelings by 
her own obsflirvationft of the circumstances which shethought 
had caused her sudden indisposition, said coolly, addressing 
Lord Albert, ^ Thank you. Lord Albert, but Adetine is the 
best judge of her own feelings." Then turning t» Mr. 
Foley, she asked imn ^^ if he had seen her senraAts^" He 
answered in the affirmative ; and added, ^^ the carriage will 
be up by tiiis time certainly." 

^^ Then," refined Lady Delamere, ^^ have the goodness, 
Mr. Foley, to give your arm to my nieca ;" and she con- 
tinued, with marked emphasis, ^* Adeline dear, I will support 
you on the other side." It was impossible for Lord Albert 
to mistake what this armngement implied ; his whole frame 
was convulsed, though he "b^myed no gesture of 8ufierifig« 
but stood rooted to the spot, as his eyes gazed on her, walk- 
ing away feebly between her two supporters, without think- 
ing of following her ; and then, by a sudden impulse, he 
rushed after her, and arrived at the door just in time to see 
Mr. Foley g^t into the carriage, after having placed the 
ladies iti w&^9 and to hear the word ** home" pronounced 
by the foetman as they drove from the door of the Opera- 
house. 

He mechanically turned round, and with an agitation of 
mind that had allowed not of reflectiony returned to Lady 
Hamlet Vernon's box. He sat down without speaking ; 
aad, gazing on vacancy, remained for some time like one in 
a deep reverie* Fortunately^ there was no one in the box 
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but thevielrea ; and though Lad j Hamlet Vernon wu quite 
aware of his situation, and partly gfuessed the cause, she 
was too deeply intereste<^ herself in the issue of the event 
to press ittdispreetly into his feelings at that moment, bat 
simply aaked hira, " if he were not well ?" " Oh, quite 
weU," he replied ; *< only rather astonished. — It was,'^ — he 
stopped-^-seemed to muse again, and t)ien he add^d to him- 
self **' they 'went«way together." Lady Hamlet Vemon?s 
eyes filled with tears — (tears will come sometimes to some 
people when diey are called)— she said, in a low voice, ^Vl 
must always grieve for what gives you pain ; but I have 
thought" — sha paused. — Lord Albert fixed his eyes on her 
for an instant,' as if hd would inquire, ^^ what have you 
thought ?" but tlie latter, without appearing to deny that she 
had Uidught, at the same time added, in a hurried tone, 

** Yet, mv dear Lord Albert, let not my thoughts weigh 
with you ; let not a momentary appearance alone decide on 
any measure which may influence your whole Me ; look 
dispassionately on appearances; eound thent, sift them 
thoroughly, ere you allow yourself to act upon them."— - 
There was a gentle reason in these words, an expression of 
heartfelt interest in the speaker, which at the present instant 
was doubly efficacious in turning the current of his thoughts 
ahd feehngs in favour of her who uttered them ; and he 
gave way to a warmth of expres^on in his reply which was 
joj to her hearts • Still she repressed the triumph she felt at 
this impassioned answer ; and it was ontj^ when he handed 
her to her carriage, that the pressure of her hand spoke a 
tenderer language, which vibrated through his frame. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THovoers for counsel. 



Whbiv Lady Delamere n^tomed with her niec^, and the 
latter had been left in a state of comparative composure to 
the best of aU earthly ne^tQintives, sleep. Lady Dyam^haise 
listened with anxious teteesl'to the relation of her daugh- 
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ter*s sudden indisposition, which Ladj Velfemere did not 
hesitate to attribute to her baying witnessed Lord' Albert's 
attentions to Lady Hamiet Vernon during the whole eve- 
ning, in the very box opposite to tbem at the Opera. 

'^ 1 observed her," said Lady Delamtre, ^* fer some time 
strugghng with her feelings, and hesitated whether it were 
best to take notice of, or to allow them to subside uncom- 
mented upon : seeing, however, that at length all her efibrtu 
were unavailing, and that her agitation rather^incfeased than 
the reverse, I judged it necessary to propose our returning 
home. At that instant, Adeline fainted ; fltid now, dear 
sister, I think that, for Adeline's sake, it is my dtity to speak 
to you without reserve on the subject oF Lord Albert 
d'Esterre, The state of your health, oft. your arrival in 
London, and the fear of agitating you, have alonoi^prevented 
my touching on this subject sooner ; but I hopQ yoi/ vnll 
forgive me, and feel that I was right, when [ acknowledge 
that I have already spoken generally to Adeline herself 
upon the prospects attendant cvn h^r engagi^ment. 

" You will also readHy. believe, I trust, that, know ing yonr 
sentiments and principles, I could ti at E^ay any thing that you 
would disapprove, nor that I \voiild Bisuuie to myself any 
parental authority^ whieh is alone yoyr right, in what L said ; 
butat the same time I venture upon what I conceived to bo 
Lord Albert's very culpable neglect ; and, although I fear 
mucl^ moVe might Irave been said with truth, yet my counsel 
went merely to impress on Adeline's mind a sense of the 
seriousness of married life, and of the necessity of both 
parties . examining thoroughly the grounds on which they 
rest their hop«tfl of <happine8s, before they become bound in* 
dissolubly together. J also expatiated upon the propriety of 
her mixing in the great world chiring your stay in London, 
which would afford her an opportunity of jddging many 
things which she co^ld not do in a life of retirement. I 
added, that the same person is too often not thesame^ when 
placed in different scenes, and wt^ different objects of 
attraction and temptation around him ; for I wished to open 
Adeline's eyes to a clear discernment of whatever might he 
necessary for her to know ; and, having done this, leave it 
to her own'exceUent understanding to draw the salutary ccn- 
clusion."' ♦ 

(^ ¥ott^ are right, my dear sister, and I thank yon ; but it 
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if «tria^ Ihftl AiebM idimdd nerar btfe meniiooed ttua 
. ooii«9mtiiMi to me. ^w never bad a iMret&oiaiiiQ before 
in ber Ufiitinft/' 

*^ Do not Mtae Addioe, I entie«t you. If tb^e be anjr 
bkme aaf wbere, it nrast lest with me ; for dnadiBg the 
efie^ which my aospicuNU might hsre prodiieed oa yoar 
mind, winle etiU wSanag fKm y&xr recent increase of ma- 
lady, I eonld not at that tiiOe hpAg myseif to enter upon H 
s^iyect which I knew must harasaTou ; and, acquainted as 
I am-wkb Adeline's superior prudence and rectitude of 
conduct^— qmdities which she possesses, indeed, beyond 
most persons of her afe,— I deemed it quite sufficient to 
give her that species of warning wfaic^ would make her look 
warily to eertaii^ points, respecting the observation of which 
her v^ parity night have blinded her, but yet without _ 
saying any tiimg sufficienliy decided for her to deem it a 
bleach of duty^ not to repeat the conversation to you. 
Having explained this affidr, I trust 1 have absolved the dear, 
iogenumis Adeline from the least blame, which might other- 
wise have attached to her concealing any thing of im^ 
portance from you, her mother." 

^*Oh eertainly, my dear sister; entirely so; and it is 
needless to dwell on this longer* The nntter of great 
nomeat, which I wish to discuss with you, is, what steps 
should now be taken in regard to Lord Albert d'Estorre ? for 
some active measmre does appe»r necessary after this night'a 
ooeurrence^" 

^^ Indeed it is a d^eate bu8Rness,and one on which I feel 
very diffident in giving advice ; but since you tA mf 
opinion, I will not conceal from you, that Lord Albert^s 
character appears to me to be much changed since his last 
vint to you, imnvediately after his return from the con- 
tinent : indeed, how should it be otherwise, when» by di I 
can learn, he has associated only with those persons who^ 
form a distinct circle ; and among whom he must have im- 
bibed, at least superficially, all thoscTii&bits and prejudices 
which are directly opposed tahis formed l^. 

^^ You know, my dear sister, that .our opinion of that 
coterie is pretty much the same ; znd l beHete it to be im- 
poasibb for a young man to become ^tangled in such a 
society, ahd not 4ose att correct prii^ple^ ''ThiBr in itself 
wodd be a reason wMch wooU malp me anxious ibr our 



Addine^l^appioess, if ifae w«M 0» eoMieeM ; for to vhM 
danger* would riie not be exposed as a Biarried wemm, 
living in that dass of persons ! Notwithstaadiog ker &m 
sess of diaraeter, I could not tal dread tke ooataouaatiaB 
of perpetual bad example : and the more so, aa it does 
not appear in its own appfUiDf lorai, but wears the seob* 
bknce of elegance and innocent pleasiue. Thinking of 
.these things, and knowing, as | do, b0sides» that not only 
Lord Alb^ attaches himsdf in particutar to one of the 
circle (I mean Lady Hmmlet V^Don) but thet the world «re 
vi^eginning to talk openly on the subject, I really think it is 
time some decision on your part should be taken*" 

<^ All Uiat you say mak^ me very sorrowful, my dear 
sister," replied Lady Dunmebraise ; ^< and I see too clearly 
the truth of your advice not to follow it; bttt 4hen, you 
know, we must consider the dear Adeline*s fcelings ; we 
most endeavour to ^are her present pain, so fiir as we con- 
sistently can with future and lasting happiness. But I fear, 
let the blow come as it may, it wUl faU heavily an her. I 
have myself not been without my suspicions, as I already 
told you, of Lord Albert's change of sentiments in respect 
to my daughter ; but knowing her deep attaehment to him, 
and dreading the effects of a ^isty overthrow of all her long- 
cherished hopes, having at the same time no positive proof 
of Lord Albert's delinquency, I could do no more, hitherto, 
than you have done ; Uiat is, speak in general terms of the 
very great importance of a strict examination of oneself, 
and the object of one's attachment, previously to marriage, 
not only in regard to the more weighty considerations of 
principle and temper, but also in respect to those habits and 
pursuits, which either cement the delights of daily oonunu- 
nication, or, if dissimilar, produce at &st es^angeoMBl, and 
in time,Mt may be, indifference or disgust. Of all these, and 
such as these, 1 spoke minutely, and even ventured to throw 
out doubts respecting Lord Albert's occupations and recrea^ 
tions continuing to be. of a nature that accorded with her 
own. 1 then ^ted at a change of associates naturally 
leading to a change of feelings; ^but,' I added, ^you are 
the only, person, my dearest child, after alU who can dedde 
upon the truth of these observations in this instance ; and 
what I recommend to you is, to look narrowly youraelf to 
these points^ and empk^ the interval before your final decir 
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£<ui in determitiing this nomenUms qintetlon for jfouf' 

^' TliQs far have I spokiOk ^ her. Since, itp^weTer, the 
scene of to-nigbt seems to luive precipitated maQers to « 
^tnat^^— to the necessity, at least, of a ifisclosure of the, 
extent of our fears«— -1 must endeavour to break them to her 
to-morrow in such a manner as will be least likeljr to shocJ^ 
her feelings ; but, alas \ I much fear that Ibe shock has 
already been felt, has c6mf 4o her in its worst and kceneflt 
^goise, and on such a heart as hem} dread the consequeiK^. / 
At her years the blight of a cher&hed hope iii oflen physi* ' 
cally fatal ; the frame is not sttengtheaed to bear the ctnsb 
of sorrow, and life itself yields ta^uie pressure.*' Lady 
Dunmelraise's voice faltered, and }ier sister felt tift answer- 
ing pang to that which she so touehingly expressed^ 
*^ Still,'' resumed Lady Dunmelrai$e,.a(ler a moment's j>ause,^ 
^^ it will be kinder and wiser, in as far as respects addr^sing 
myself to Lord Albert, toilet the matter take its own course, 
and end itself The time when a final decision if^ust be 
made is bow very short ; I shall then have a right to demand 
an explicit avowal of his intentions,^ or to put a final termi% 
nation to my daughter's engagement with him<. 

" Meanwhile, 1 shall speak unreservedly to Ijer. Now 
that she has (poor dear I my heart bleeds for her \) wit- 
nessed, at least once, a scene that confirms all my worst 
fears, she will be alive to the justice of mj reprea^ntations, 
and with her own quickness of p^ception and delicacy of 
feeling, will judge for herself on similar occasions, should such 
recur ; in which case, the dignity of her ofien4ed afieclion 
will strengthen her for the trial : for what we take upon ou'rt 
selves to bear is always a burden more easily endured than 
that imposed upon us by another. If, bowcvefr, we should 
be mistaken ; if, haply, we do Lord Albert injustice; if 
appearances are deceptive, and that he is in fact un- 
changed ; we shall hav/e spared much unnecessary pain, Jmd 
all self accusatioir for undue precipitation." The sisters 
having thus settled the point which involved the happiness ' 
of one so dear to them, separated for the night. 

Lord Albert d'Esterre, on his part, when he reachedJiome 
from the Opera, became the victim of those Imfflingfedings 
which had more than once torn his heart in pieces ; for al- 
though he felt that he had stronger grounds than ever to sua- 
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%|Bd so deeply rooted had been hia dream of attachment f^ 
faer, ihst atiirterTaia a tide of itendemees returned, and he 
involinnarily dwelt on the idea, that one who had been con- 
sidered by him as kit awn, one -who professed to feel herself 
bousd to Mm, conl J not, with some faalt on his part, prove 
Ifke to h^'self and him. And was he without fault in re? 
spect 10 his treatment of her ? h was a question he did not 
dh^re to answer ; i)ut he felt sure, that whatever fancy played 
on ^e.Burikce of his heart, Adeline alone was enslirined 
there ;^ and this assurance came to Him with greater power, 
as Ml^ excitement he experienced while he had been in the 
society of Lady Hamlet Vernon gradually died away wh^n 
no longer in her presence* 

The next momieg be wavered for a considerable time, 
whctheif to go in persoa to inquire for Lady Adeline, or 
merely s^d ; and bis feelings of wounded pride and ge- 
nuine affection, which latter surpasses all pride, alternately 
rose and fell in Ihs' breast. *^ 1 would not betray displea- 
sure," he said to himself; ^»for, if the offence is real, dis- 
pleasure would t)e too weak a feeling for so deep an injury, 
Aod, to a coquette, the knowledge that she gives pain is a 
triumph : I will not go, therefore ; I will write." And he 
depided on despatching a note, pleading important business 
as the cause of his not attending personally to inquire for 
her, w^h excuse was in part true. , After having so fer sa- 
tisfied himself by doing what he thought best under all cir- 
cumstances, he went to Lord Glenmore's, to lose, if possible, 
the sense of his sorrow, in matters ^f so high and engross- 
ing a nature, that he knew, could any thing prove a cure for 
l#ve» they must. 

Far different, however, from the feelings and thoughts 
.which had agitated the breast of Adeline, her affectionate 
relatives, and Lor<f Albert himself, were those which agi- 
t«ted Lady Hattilet Vemoh. She had but one thought, one 
intense interest, and she cated not by what means she fol- 
lowed up its success. In recalling the last scene in which 
she had been off actor, she was not likely to lose sight for a 
roomant of the adirantage she perceived that she had ob*- 
tained over the object of her pursuit ; and although ent^* 
taimng little doubt as to the cause of Lady Addine's indis- 
position, she was still anxious to assure herself that her mir^ 
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mises were jpight in regard to it, and .dso to learn the visible 
effect which had been produced if^en Lord Albert hastened to 
her in the Opera House ; for although she thought she could 
not be at a loss to unravel the clue, yet, for a thousand rea*- 
sons, she was most anxious to be acquainted beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, with every thing respecting the occurrence. 

For this purpose, she sent a note, early in the noorning, to 
Mr. Foley, requesting hiib to lose no time in calhng upon 
her. He was not tardy in obeying her summaqii'^and wh^n 
he came, she cautiously avoided at Brst entering upon the 
subject nearest her heart, and turned hm attention- to the 
circumstance of a change of ministry, asking him if he 
had heard any thing decisive .on the subject. He repeated 
what had been reported the preceding ev/ening, namely, that 
Lord Glenniore had certainly accepted office, and Lord 
Albert d'Esterre a post under him. This led to the subject 
of Lady Adeline's indisposition, and the question, whether 
the marriage between her and Lord Albert would ever take' 
place. Mr. Foley replied, that he thought the thing very 
unHkely. A man engaged as Lord Albert now was, re- 
quired, he conceived, a different ^ort of wife, if any wife 
were not de trop, 

'' But what occasioned the scene she made last night ?" 
asked Lady Hamlet Vernon. 

Mr. Foley replied, he thought there could be little doubt 
as to the cause ; adding, courteously, '' You know Lord 
Albert was in your boi all the evening ; and it could har(}ly 
be supposed that any person at all attached to him could see 
him engaged in earnest conversation with you so long a 
time, without apprehension as to the consequences." 

Lady Hamlet Vernon endeavoured to suppress, at least 
to conceal, the agitatioij of pleasure which she felt; and 
said, smiling, he was always a flatterer, but that there could 
be no foundation for the uneasiness ascribed to Lady Ade^ 
linens feelings.^ and, that she was sure there was some other 
cause ; but really, she added, 

*' My great interest was to ascertain that your interests 
were safe in this ministerial change ; and if Lord Aljbert be 
seally in power^ [ feel certain you have nothing to appreheod. 
As to Lady Adeline Seymour, 1 ain quite of your opinion ; 
she is not at all calculated to be his wife. From the interest 
which Lord Albert has shown in my welfare, I really have a 
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feeling of regard for fcim, and I shmild be sorty to see him 
united to a woman who I am certain would not promote his 
happinessf. Now do yot* think she would ?" 

" To confess the truth, I do not believe it. Lady Ade- 
line is very amiable, very gweet, very simple-minded, but not 
at all fitted to play a part in the busy worW. \ cod Id not 
imagine her the wife of administer, or throwing any degree 
of lustre round an exalted station. Elegant "and endearing 
in privateilfe as she certainly is ; depend upon it that is her 
sphere ; take her thence, and she would be nothing." 

Lady Hamlet Vernon seemed busy in thought, was silent 
for a few moments, then turned to Mr. Foley, and fixing her 
eyes on his, asked, pointedly, 

" But do you think she is fond of Lord Albert ?" 

"Fond! yes, perhaps -^ so ; the foridneys pf*a child that 
has been told it ought to iove somrthifljg, and has never made 
any comparisons whereby to know wnat it likes.'* 
* " That will not do for Lord Albert d'Esterre, I am certain, 
and it would be madness in him to persevere in forming such 
a union. You, dear Mr. Foley, are intimate with her mother, 
Lady Dunmelraise ; does she ever speak to you on the sub- 
ject?" Then, without waiting for an answer. Lady HaAilet 
Vernon went on to say, '! If an opportunity should occur, 
do you not think that, as a friend of the families, you ought 
to state yoiir opinion of this un propitious marriage; I mean 
without prejudice to Lord Albert d'Esterre, for 1 would not 
for the world be supposed to say any thing which could be 
offensive or undervaluing in regard to him. If you know 
' him intimately, which I hope you will do, you would, 1 feel 
confident, not only like, but esteem him. It is from my 
doing 80^ who have had ' opportunities of reading his real 
character, that I thirtk it a duty in arty friend of Lady Dun- 
melraise to make her aware that her daughter is not suited 
td him, from an opposition of tastes and pursuits, diflTereht 
habits, and different ends in life, alf which would render a 
union between them destructive of mutual happiness.'' 

During Lady Hamlet Vernon's conversation, Mr. Foley's 
countenftnce underwent many changes, of which she was at 
first doubtful how to rfead the meaning. At length, after*^ a 
cmsiderable pause, he replied — ** Lady Dunmelraise has 
never spoken to me on the business, and I do not see how I 
should, with any propriety, touc^ on any part of the subject 
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6R*whicb we have be^n converang, unless, incle^» sfae wer^ 
&r8t to open tbe matter to roe ; besides," (be added, wiib in- 
creasing agitatrofi), ^^ an attempt <>f the kind, on my part, 
^•ald most probably defeat the end, as Lady Dunmelraise 
might suppose such advice, coming from me, ways perhaps 
influenced by vcisfaes and views of nvy own, and. i would 
tiot -♦' . 

*^You would not," interrupted Lady Hamlet Vernon, 
<^so fir confess the truth, for I see plainly that you yourself 
love Lady Adeliile,'* keeping her eyes on him as she spoke. 
Mr. Foley hesitated ; he seemed to wish to answer her^ 
but knew no' how. " 

" Now. do hot, my dear Mr. George Foley, from any (else 
delicacy, be desirous bf concealing the truth from nie : you 
do love Lady Adeline Seymour ; and if so, why should you 
not urge your suit ? * For peu^ 1 conceive this alliance to b^ 
very desirable ; it ia quite difibrent with regard to Lord Al- 
bert d'Esterre. A quiet, simple, domestic companion, such 
as you pottray Lady Adeline to be, would prove exactly 
consonant with your wishes ; her fortune is vast ; and the 
general tenor of her education and life were well adapted to 
^rm her character to that sort of tranquil obedience wluoh 
I know you deem a prime rec^isite in a wife. Lady Dun- 
melraise's interest in you i^ a great step in your favour ; for- 
tune to you is a greai object ,* and the marriage would be 
such as wotdd, I think, contribute to your wishes and your - 
welfare." 

Lady Hamlet Vernon saw that she had toUcbed a theme 
in which Mr. Foley^s interests were deeply involved ; for as 
she proceeded to expatiate on the various adv^tages which 
would attend Mr. Foley's adopting her advice, he listened 
with more and more attention, and even betrayed the great- 
est apparent pleasure. Lady Hamlet Vernon marked the 
progress she had made, and felt, sure thtU the discoviery at 
which she had now arrived; of the coincidence of his feel* 
jngs with her own, laid a sure foundation for the aceomplish- 
flient of her plans, whil^^ at the same time, it renioved from 
herself, in a great measure^ the danger bf being thought to 
be the principal mover in li matter which required so much 
tact and delicacy to carry it through sueeessfuBy : she saw 
clearly, that it was only reqmsitef by following up her couo- 
ael to Mr. Foley (w^ch was in fact to confirm him in his 
own wishes), to overcome'*any scruples which he might hatci 
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eDtertained, from the fe^r of appearing to act on selfish mo- 
tives aloue ; and Lady Hamlet Vernon was cenfideBt, from 
this conversation, that she had aheady made very great pro» 
gress. It had required only a spark to set the train on fi|# ; 
and she felt certain that every word she utl^r^ would ren- 
der him more alive to the true itate of his feelings, and con- 
sequently more apt to betray, them in his conduct towards 
Lady Adeline. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon had too much knowledge of the 
world) and of human nature^to press the matter further kt 
the present moment, or attempt to bind, by any direct pro- 
mise, a person who only required the spring of his desires 
to be set in action, in order to play his own part. Mr. Foley, 
too, seemed little inclined, at the present moment, to enter 
any further on the subject, and by tacit consent it was suf- 
iered to drop ; but when he took leave of Lady Hamlet 
Vernon, it was only a. natural consequence of the counsel 
she had given him, that he should bend his steps towards 
South Audley Street, to make his inquiries for Lady Adeline. 
How easy is it for the stronger to direct the weaker mind to 
good or evil, without exciting any suspicmi in the latter that 
it is assuming the mastery, or doing any thing but what it 
meant to do of its own proper movement ; and what small 
occurrences sometimes deterhiine a line of conduct either 
virtuously or the reverse ! > 

Thus it was with Mr. George Foley^ji^the present in- 
stance. It certainly had crossed his mind ;Ti^ore than once^ 
that Lady Adeline Seymour would Tbake hm a very eligible 
wife, and his affections (such at leasl as he could have enter- 
tained for any object, blazS and apathetic as he had become 
from a long course of idleness and di6si[>ation) had undoubt- 
edly been directed towards her ; but the knowledge of the 
existing engagement between Lord Albert d'Esterre and 
herself, and a cer^tn apprehension, frequent in timid minds 
that are neither quite good nor quite bad, lest he should for- 
feit Lady Dunmelraise's protection, had always checked his 
hopes, and kept these aspirations in subjection : but it re- 
quired only the suggestions of one somewhat less timid than 
himself on this head, to direct his views to a determined pur- 
suit of the object ; and he resolved, with proper caution, to 
feel his way, but, at the same time, to lose no oppoi4uQi||y of 
following up Lady Hamlet Vernon's advice. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A vKTt to THB liav-MADB imfi^sii's WXFli. 

Whsk Lord Albert iiad tent feis note of inquiry to iiady 
Adeline 6eyRKmr, lie proceeded to Downiog-street te meet 
Lord Qienmore, tbere td ehier on bis officiil diitiea ; mk!, 
iiotwitbstanding ibe agitalioii of hm mind on other 8«j > yec t< ^ 
be went prepwned to ^emmence bii new cmre^ #Ub thet 
glow ef trdowr^ wbtcb, When tempered by (midenoe, ie so 
conducive to bonounible sucoe^. The reports which bad 90 
strongly prevailed for the last two days in tbO' great World, 

' of Lord Glennlore's a|)potntment in the raioidtry, and of 
Lord Alli«t d'Bsterre's being jomed with him in the office 
whidi be l^ui acceptisd, were now confirmed by |i public an- 
nouncement <if the changes that had taken place. 

Of course tiiere were different opinions as to the eligibi- 
lity of the measures resorted to, as there always are in simikt 
cases ; -but which were, for the moSt part, formed according 
to the' interests and wishes of opposing parties^ without mtiy 
real feeling or care for the public welfare : but, ^wtunately 

^r the well-being of that public, ther^ are higher powers 
overruling the petty engines of nunaal governineiit,*and«viNi 
the evil passions of mankind #re sometimes inside subserri- 
ent to the ways of Providence. Henry the Eighth, when h^ 
threw of th^ papal yoke, and became an instrum^t of miglity 
and elective operation in the religious and mc^al destitiies 
of Britain, thiiu^ht little of any ether end thah that of at- 
it^n-ing tus own illicit and ambitious projects : but ia bis day 
and generation he was the a^KHntsd means to bring about 

• that iQvaktabte constitution^ which, resting oh aiirner basis 
than mere worldly nuedom could devise, We may beconfi- 

. dentwiU always have able defenders raised opibrtesvp- 
port — ^whether they be thoise who pursue worldly ^Dds alone, 
tnd entertain no o^r dream in their philosophy, or whether 
some handof consdeHtious and religioiis principle guide the 
h^p»;^iiot that the choice of persons can tfaene^e be in- 
diffeirent, for human means are stilt to be employed fef 
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Lbmah metsnree ; oaly that in this mrounnttnee, «d in ail 
iAhetSf ^ro rtmainff a point of ooa&^ng reAiffe to flee to, 
i»vefi tthoti the political boriacoB appears to ^oad men OTer- 
oati. 

At the present season, when dfficulties of an almost iositr* 
mountable nature sctemed to father round the minister^ and 
to impede the easy course of government, the aecessioa of 
such a man as Lord Glenm^e, whose character stood tod 
high for «ii7 suspicion to attach to his integritj, and whose 
jshoation was too independent to admit the surmise of Ins 
. being influeneed by nuHives (if personal interest^ was A 
matter of the last importance : the same might in a degree 
be said of Lord Albert d^Esterre, with the exception that he 
was younger, and that this was his first Step in the career of 
Ins public life. 

To Lady Tilnisy drid her political friei^, tjtm recent 
changes were certainly any thuig but agreeable; ibr^ s6 
long, as Lord Glisnmore remained unconnected with par^^ 
she considered thdt he was yet to be gained chrer to that 
whose interests she espoused : and Lord Albert d'Esterre 
having likewise taken the same course, was an additional 
cause of Tegret to her ; for i^e had looked upon him as a 
much easier prize than the other, and onet of nearly aqui va- 
ientvidue. It was therefore with Unqualified ^iiaappointment 
.tha(«he heard this confirmation of those fears which theein'- ' 
rent whisper of the preceding days had not prepared her to 
receive with calmness. 

' On La^y Hamlet Vernon, this circumstance acted with d 
difierent efiect. When she heard the intelligence of the 
changes. in the ministry confirmed, she comickked it as an 
additional circumstance of self*cOngratu]iAion, superadded to 
those which had arisert from ihe occurrence at the C^>em 
and her convocation with Mr. Foley. Lady Hamlet Ver- 
non, thotiglvambitious^ was a persdn attached to no party ; 
and though the love of poweir was predominant in her 
nature, it w^ for the sake of its own exercise, without any 
reference to jmy political Mde of th^ question : she only saw, 
tfaerefope, in Lord Albert's appointment^ the fimt step 
towards a career which wcMild involve him at (Mice in ab- 
sorbing interests, and leave his mind more easy to be diverted 
into a ^sfaannel in accmitbtoce with her wishes, and more 
itkely to be drawn «ff #om th4t attachment which was ie^ 
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struciive of them. She thought too, and with some prdbabi* 
lity, that it was a measure which would be discordant with 
Lady Adeline's views of private happiness, and might possi- 
bly therefore influence the fulfilment of the engagement 
between her and Lord Albert d' Ester re. 

While the parties iivqt/estion took these two opposite 
views of tlie business, there was a third who deplored it in 
all sincerity of heart, and already sickened under the idea of 
the protracted absences, and the bustle of the public career, 
in which she was alternately either to be the sufferer, or be 
called upon to share : with the sense, however, of submis- 
sion due in a wife to the interests and views of her hus- 
band, she prepared to receive the congratulations of her 
friends, and to fulfil the duties which she foresaw must attend 
on her situation, with aft much cheerfulness and alacrity as 
she could command. 

Lord Glenmore having told her that concealment was no 
longer necessary respecting the arrangements now finally 
adjusted, he bade her in' the course of the day acquaint her 
family with the event; and, on his leaving her, she imme- 
diately communicated the intelligence to her parents. The 
first to congratulate her was Lord Melcombe, who consi- 
dered the matter as a^ piece of good fortujie, and rejoiced in 
this addition to his child Vhappiness. While offering his ibnd 
wishes for Lord Glenmore's success, he tdded, with a smile, 
' **I think, Georgina, he ought to be satisfied with your 
first coup d'essai in diplomacy, for you almost persuaded me 
yesterday that this event wa&quite as improbable as my own 
appointment to office/' 

In the course of the day a host of friends — for what per- 
sons in power ever lacked these ? — called to pay their com- 
pliments to. the wife of the newly-cr^ued minister ; some 
came from curiosity, some in sincerity, some with envious 
feelings, and some with views of interest. Among those of 
the latter class may be enumerated the Leinsengens, the 
Tenderdens, and the Tilneys, with smiles on their lips^ and 
detraction in their hearts ; the one not believing Lady Glen- 
more's iri4ifference to her situation to be real, and the other 
two, wbo^knew her better, despising her for her childi^ 
folly. 

" Well, my dear," said the Comtesse Leinsengen, enter- 
ing her apartment like a figure made of clockwork, that glides 
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into the room oa a stand, ^^ let me see bow you do look under _ 
this changement de decoraUon : jast tbe same, I declare ! e^ 
U hieapo9mbt^P'\Bt&r\n^ at her, " Ttmicelamvomfgkni 
yroid ni chaud — dat is impossibly, A% resie-^ytin seem de 
very ^ng £car jow posie, etjevous en faii man compliment ; 
for you will never be at a loss to kivow vat pounteBAAce kmr 
83 yours doed fH>t undergo any ehange." The beautiful 
coloiHr wbicb tinged Lady Glenmore's cheek at (bis spee<?h 
f oved tbe contrary^ aa she replied ; 

^^ You are mistaken^ Comteeae ; there are flaany tlmigS 
which would affect roe in a lively manner : and indeed the 
i>resent subject of your co&gratulation is far from indifferent 
to me ; but- — — " 

^^Allons done J une confidence ; at leaiit we shall knaw what 
you do or do aot care for," interrupted tbe Comtesae Lein- 
isengen. 

'^ As far as that confidence goes, certainly. I do not eare^ 
for instaQce, in the least, either for power or place, in as far 
as regards myself, and i prefer a quiet country life to tbait of 
London ; but as oaor husband has considered it tight lo t^ 
this alep, I roUM teach myself to bke it too." The an- 
nouncement of Lady Tenderder*' and Ladjr Tiliiey ilMaY" 
rupted thie uncongenial tite-d-Ws ; and the lattdr, to bide 
her chagrin and disappoiottnent under ftn apparent fri^ndfy 
zeal, flew up to Ladf Glenmore iti ber most energetie maimei:, 
and assured ber, that although she could never agref with 
Lord Glenmore in politics, yet from pereonal regard she 
moerely wished him joy of bis public success, and hoped) 
that now be had the ball at bis foot, he would use it to a 
good purpose. ^^ It is one thing to be at the bottom of tbe 
ladder, and another upon it," she added . ^^and (Perhaps we 
may see Lord Glenmore doing as "so many others have 5(006 
before now, looking down on his old prejudices and imstakes, 
and taking up quite a different view of tbe subject.'' 

Lady Glenmore was ailent, but received Lady Tilney's 
expressions of kindness with her usual sweetness and cour* 
tesy of manner. Lady Tenderden joined in the congratu- 
lation. * 

^At length, my sweet lady," she said, "you are en- 
throned, and we all come to do you homage. But how very 
discreet you were ; never. betfi^ed» by word, look, or ges- 
ture) the secret which you wrere quitis sure of j you are really 
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cut out for the part you have to play. I envy you voire pe- 
. tite atrmoue el doucereux^ don't you, Lady Tilney ?'* 

" Nothing can be better," she replied -y " I prophesy that 
she -will play her part well." 

" You are exceedingly obliging/' Lady Glenmore replied, 

^ but I have no ptirt to play. My husband, being in the nti- 

« iiistry, luckily does pot impose any duty upon me, besides 

that of living more in the world than 1 might otherwise do." 

" Poor lady, J pity you !" said Lady Tenderden, ironically. 

" You ^iU change your ideas, I foresee that," said Lady 
Tilney, prophetically. * 

''"'You wiir remain just vat you are," said the Contesse 
~ Leinsengen, impertin^tly, when the door opened, and the 
^Duke of Mercing^on outered. 

" I beg you to receive, my wansest congratulation, my 
dear Lady Glenaiore," lie said, approachmg her in his most 
empresH manner, as if his whole heart was in his words, and 
bowing to the other ladies sli^rhtly as he passed them. *' I 
give you and Glenmore joy alike ; him that he has gained 
his wish, and you in the consciousness that he has done sd ; 
for Iknow that your happiness must be mvtual to render it 
really happiness." 

« " Oh, duke, 1 assure vou all your compliments are trown 
away upon dat ladi, on dat sub^t at least; for she declares 
Dot to like to be a minister's wife at all." 
f ' ** Impossible ! she is joking," replied the duke, looking at 
Lady Glenmore with one of those apparently ingenuous 
smiles which habit had forced upon his features, and which 
once were captivating so long as they were natural ; ** im- 
possible that you who were fornied to shine in society should 
shrink from a situation for which you are so singularly well 
adapted." 

" You are- too ^ood, duke, «nd I accept your flattering 
judgment upon credit, for 1 have not been tried yet, and I 
majMiiflappoint you." 

'*Oh never, we all know how -charming you are; don't 
we. Lady Tilney ??' . 

" Yes, duke^ you know we all bow to your judgment in 
every thing, and I am sure we shall not begin to difier on 
this point," she replied, with an air of pique that was ill 
concealed under an affected don^ommte. 
, ** We are not come here," said the LeinsengOD, whisperx 
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ittg Lady Tenderden, " to listen to all his fadaises ; c^eit le 
rwiatage dat we have been used to: bear uttered by turns to 
evfiry object of a fresh engouemegU for these last ten years." 
Then gliding up to Lady Glenmore, she added, ** ram quite 
charmed to see you en des mains si surea, persons who will 
give you such excellent advice ; and now dat I have rendered 
you mes kommages^ I malje.^n^ adieus. Monsieur le due, 
I hope to see you at my next leve^; Lady Glenmore of 
course; Lady Tilney, au revoir,^' And then, when she 
reached the door, "^ Ah ga^ by-de-way, vill you^ Lady Ten- 
deaden, go vid me to-night to le th^dtre Frangais ?^^ 

'* I should be delighted, but 1 am engaged tOi Lady Glen- 
more* Is not this our evening ?" turning to the latter. 

** Yes ; but I beg you will not consi^ that binding." 

<^ Oh, but I do, thoi]|^, so you must go with me."*"* 

"Of course," said the Comtesse Leinsengen, contempt- 
uously, " I am extremely sorry, mais U faut se consoler;^* 
and turning, she glided away, but fkst whispered to Lady 
Tilney. as. she passed, "Wa shall have nothing now but this 
ilresome petite nouveauU ;^^ and she shrugged her shoulders 
and departed. 

^' What is the matter with the Comtesse ?" asked the Duke 
of Mercington ; " that dir ^imperatrice enragie does not at 
all become her." 

" No," replied Lady GlenmOre, laughing, " I hev«r knew 
any one that it did." 

" Some persons," rejoined the duke, **some dark beau- 

' ties, may -look well under the effect c^ a storm, though I 

confess I had always rather see the lambent flame than the 

forked lightning ;" and hie looked his implied admiration of 

Lady Glenmore. 

Lady Tilney did not know exactly what part to play in a 
scene where she felt she was not the principal, although it is 
said there hlive been times and seasons when she thought it 
politic to kiss even the foot of a person placed in a*situation 
of imaginary greatness, and whose favour she forgot herself 
so far as to coart. She had come, however, to Lady Glen- 
more with other views than either those of curinsity or con- 
gratulation. Lady Tilney felt, that in the situation which 
Lady Glenmore npw held, she might with ease have led a 
party in society independent of Lady Tilney or any of her 
coterie y and a fear that she might take this step determined 
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bar OQ en^toftroorii^, If odunael and an assmnptioD xd di- 
recting how Lady OteBtnore ahouid coadact faersetf in bar 
station, to olrtain in tiie firat instanca an influence over iier, 
and hold her in aubeervieney to her own wishes regarding 
society. She saw, therefore, the Duke of Mercingtoa and 
several others, who had come and<gone mt the same errand, ' 
take their leav^ with satistadioii^ and seized the first jnoment 
whan she was alone with Lady Glenmore to sty : 

«* Now, my dear Lady Glenmore, you, I am sure, will 
believe, that of all who have paid their court to yon Qn this 
happy event, there is no one more sincere than myself: but 
I wiH go a step further th%n any other of your Menda, though 
perhaps I may be giving you^ ofience ; I would counsali 
I vfoM advise you^ for yoars, my dear Lady Qlenoiore, you 
si^ill find to be a situation of. some delicacy : there wMlbe 
so many ready to take ofl^ce if you do not do all they ask 
or Bspect of you ; and yet, you know, you aaust not com' 
^^mettez yourself, no> otir society ; you must, in short, be 
discreet, and not too good-kunumrffd. Ft will require great 
tact to please those v»hom 1 am sure you wish to please, and 
to give offence to none. Now Glenmore will be constantly 
(OBgaged, aad you cannot expect him to give due atten^n 
to these €^aires de 9ocUU. I realfy wish, that if ever yoii 
feel in any difficulty, you would consider me^as your friend^ 
always ready to serve you ; * apply to me and I will give you 
my best advice : there are many, I know, who will be ready 
to do the same diing by you, but beware, of those in whom 
you repoee confidence. For instance, there is the Comtesse * 
Leinsengen, who is very charming, very clever, but dot suf- 
ficiendy aware how oar society must be constituted, as in- 
deed no foreigners possibly can or ever will be, and not at 
all capable of guiding intricate points connected with it : 
and tiwn, you know, she is ^i^fiomcie by nature and art ; she 
will of course endeavour to win you to an intimacy. At 
least €:^e0 son lOMiiir. But again, I say, beware of this, or 
you will compromise Lord Olenmore as well as youribelf. 
Against Lady Teoderdeo, too, though there is nobody I like 
belter, you most also be upon your ergard ; for she is not 
altogether to foe traated, and she will betray your secrets frdm 
habit." . - 

Lady Gleimiore, who had hitherto listened to this \&6^ 
harangue in'silance, and without ahowbg any emotion, now 



to6kMA «t liule pidpiised «i ibia ]»aC cautidii given by hmk 
Tilii^«,for she remeaiksred tbe CjpiekMi her biubuMl baa 
fHTODouneed^ Lady Tenderdoo ; W stiUfibf said Qolhiag. 
Tbeexpreiwn, bem^Yer^ whieb pla|6d in b«r countenanoe 
was odt miobterved by Lady Tilnayy as she added, ^iOb> I 
know wfaal jfov am thiaking ; Lady Tenderden i$ a greagt 
favourite with Lord GleQinore ; but k 'g an old friendship, 
and now he is aaanfiAi of course all thai wiUbe on another 
fcoting."' 

^ Lady €He»inore blushed^ and fslt .the tears risiiif to her 
eyes,' at the renewal of an insinuatioii respecting hjsr husband) 
which bad once before cost her much acute pain Lady 
Tilney did not <}hoo8e to observe the eflect whiob^she saw 
her woi€s had produced on the. innocent Lady GJ^more, 
and proceeded to' object, ip rotation, to everjikotte whom she 
thought niiglvt become powerful rivals in her influence over 
her» Then, having proceeded to discuss<^ery point political 
and iflduential in soeiety, and having persuaded Lady GlM- 
more to fix an «arly:day for a cerek ckaUtie at her house, 
and camrassed the pretensions of the persons who were to 
>be aQowed to form it, she at longjth took ber departure, lea v* 
ing Lady Glentfore perfectly overcome with the torrent of 
ekiquelioe and advice irhieh she had so gratuitoflsly given* , 

While these- empty insinceriyes, these crooked poiieies of 
polite life, had been passing under Lac^ Glenmore's roof, 
and while Lord Albert d'Esteire was bilisied in the graver 
but perhaps not less intricate and deceptive details of jpubUe 
affair^ the realities of whose aidless mazes he had that 
momii^ A>r the first time entered v^ion^Lady Dunmelraisei 
in a far different scene, and on a far otlier occasion, waspre^ 
paring for one of the most painfiil tasks that duty demands 
of true affection ; that of probing the breast of a betoved 
object, with fbe moral certainty of its b^g right so to do, 
in the hope of protecting it from yet more cruel wonmhi.**^ 
These are the httoisma oS private life, wUc^i pass unlmpws 
and unbonoured by the worlds although thi^ are imt^delse- 
, where, and are of frequent occuixence in the annalaof daalp 
exiateoee ; and it was under the pressure of thu ipaiml 
delermitiation that Lady Dunmelraise passed a sieeplefs 
nqflit, endeavouring Wx prepare hemelf. £m! t/o-womnn 
dttty. 

When sbe aiet ktt 4a«8hta at braA^dM^ her pi^ 
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altered cotinteaance half spoke tbe nature of her intendeef 
coansel befbre she gave it utterance. Lady Adeline's own 
feelings were too much in accordance with iier mother's, for 
her not to read the cause of the expression she saw painted 
on her face ; and although she had forced herself to leave 
her apartment, and to appear at the usual hour, and even 
endeavoured to wear her own placid smile, in order not to 
give Lady Dunmelraise unnece^ary anxiety, still the very 
endeavour betrayed the real state of her heart. The busi- 
ness of the breakfast passed mechanically and in silence, 
^ith the exception of an interchange of those few kindly 
monosyllables which convinced them mutually of the parti- 
cipation each took in the other's anguish ; md while Lady 
Adeline was trying to suppress starting tears, Lady Duamel- 
raise determined to break this cruel sil^ce, anJ without 
preamble to come at once to the subject. 

^* My dearest Adeline, I need not tell you, love, that I 
feel with you the sorrow and mortification of the occurrence 
of yesterday evening ; and it has come with double force on 
me, seeing the anguish it has brought upon you. However 
much I may have been prepared for it by what I have ob- 
served in Lord Albert's altered manner, yet I confess I ^ 
surprised at the want of openness in his conduct, a want 
with which I never should have thought be could have been 
charged. Love, it is true, is easily directed into a* new 
channel, unless reli^ous principle confirm It in its, original 
course ; but even where there is no sin, according to the 
world's acceptation of sin in such change, still, from the 
opinion I have hitherto enteitainedof his natural disposition, 
I thought he would, with that ingenuousness of character 
for winch I have given him unboundedcredit, have at least 
confessed the truth openly ; a line of conduct which, had 
he adopted, I am confident that, liowever heavily the avowal 
might have fallen on your heart, there would yet have 
Kemained a consolation in thinking that be was still worthy 
ef your esteem, and then an honest. pride of the conscious- 
ness of selfdesert would have come in aid to sustain yon te 
bear up against desertion. I begin, however, to fear tiiat 
esteem can have no part in our sentiment towards him ; for 
whyshoukl concealment be neeessary, if, at least, the cause 
of his estrangement from us were worthy of himself?" — 
^Mj Adeline covered her fiice with her hands, as she rei^ted 



her arms on the table befoie her, and her teafs tridded 
through her delicate fingers^ bnt she could not speak.— 
<^ Calm yoiirselfy my dearest Adeline ; for my sake^ for your 
own sake, jfor resignation's sake, bear up under tbia heavy 
affliction : it is a sore and early trial for you^ I well know ; 
but if rightly entertained, it will bring its blessing with it, a^ 
aU our trials do. I do not mean to pretend that you are not 
to suffer, or give, a cold unfeeling philosophy, to still tbe 
tbrobbings of a young wounded heart ; but I would lead 
you to' sources of consolation, which, although th^y may 
seem harsh and bitter at first, will in time, and with God*« 
blessing, have a beneficial effect." 

^^ I know," replied Lady Adeline, making an effort to 
speak, ^^ I knowy dearest mamma, that all you say is meant 
in love, and is balm to me, but these tears, these sobs, anist 
have their course." 

Lady Dunmelraise replied to this natural appeal with 
answering tears ; and having first regained composure, she 
went on to say : 

^^ Think for a moment, my best child, how hopeless, how 
^ truly wretched, would have been your situation, had you, 
when united to Lord Albert, discovered, when it was too 
lata, that his affections were not entirely yours ; and that he 
had, on his part, either fronoi motives of false delicacy, o(, 
fi'om what was still worse, a desire to possess your fortune, 
persisted in fulfilling an engagement in which his heart at 
best had^ a divided interest ;-^think, dearest, what would 
have been your feelings in such a case, and how mercifully 
you are dealt by in the present suffering, in comparison of 
the irremediable sorrow which would then have been your 
portion! 

*^ I need not now recall to your mind wj^t I said on Lord 
Albert's apparently altered sUte of feeH^fs on our arrival 
in town. You, I am certain, saw the change as well as 
myself, and felt it,— how decq^ly, I hardly can bear to think ; 
though we both seemed tacitly to agree, that it would be 
better to await the result, than precipitate it by any prema* 
ture remarks, either to* himself, or between each other. — 
And indeed this conduct, in a great measure, it is still my 
opinion should be preserved ; only, in as far as regards 
ourselves, my dearest child, neither my sense of duty, nor 
mj sense of sorrow, v^ill permit of longer silence on a si^b- 
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jtet^Wcb^ I grieve t^ trntm, fUgtog hy wppmamam^ m 
aho e d ygetttod; tiiditieivilhalriewtoprepa^yoiiftirBiteh 
an liisiie, futbet thtm to direet 700 lo show mj alterftttcMi in 
yotir ecMUftiet towa^d^ Lord Albert, tbtt I heve tfauflapokra .* 
wlxetl I Sttysliow ftd altemtion, it is impoisible that that ad* 
vice'c^td be literati jibHowed, after haviiig eeen a person 
avowedly ondei* the most eacred engagement to yourself 
pass' Che entb'eeveniffg In the society c^ another, whose 
general character ^will not authorize the supposition that 
suclh attentidns Were without an especial (^i(iect, and that loo 
dn a day on which he had pleaded important business ms his 
excuse for your not seeing him ; but what 1 m«an by your 
showing no alteration of manner towards him ns, that neither 
our opinions lior our decisions should be made known to him 
in this stage of the bu^ness.^^ 

Lady Adeline had now mastered herself sufficiently 'to 
listen with calmness to all her mother said ; and she had 
drawn a seat near her, and he|4 Lady Dunmelraise's handr 
tenderly in heft, replying by a gentle pressure to the senti* 
ments she uttered : and now, when she eould again give her 
thoughts utterance, she said : ^ ■ ^ " 

^ Speak on, dearest mamma, for even my rebel heart is 
soothed by listening to your gentle voice. " 

Lady Dunmelraise continued, ^' There are many reasons, 
you see, love, for this line of conduct :'-^Tn the iirst place, 
we have only, my sweet child, ou' own observations and 
surmises to guide us; aiid although these, I grant, .are 
strodg,*^ (Lady Adeline sighed hean^ in juiswer to this re- 
mark,) ""^efto itot upon them wotiU^iook like forcing Lord 
Albert to an imknediate decision, a step unwise, and unworthy 
of us, and whichever way it ended would leave a doubt 
whether the deciflbn Were entirely from his heart or not-^ 
Besides, as yet he may have erred, and perhaps become 
penitent ; if so, his own spdntaneous oonfesMon alone could 
be a surety fdr his sincerity. Then too, ray love, I most 
also remind you, that by nothing do a young woman's pros- 
pectd suffer so much, on her first entry into me^ as by becom- 
ing Hi^ object ot the world's observation .and idle talk* espe^ 
eially dn the subject of a disappoilitikient m love or marriage. 
All that ^ generality of the world know at present, con- 
camiftg the eitlUtdg ehg^ment between yourself and 
LoM Albert) is^ thttt favat dear ftth^ alMl his paveots hav* 
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oobttdered that : you ware by turtb, jforUuie, tud ijipiroBlIy 
l^ dispoittioii when childreii, united to eteb other ; should 
you grow up, mututlly eutertuning the atine affBCtion which 
you then evitieed, that is such a case your uuioo would b(» 
a matter of coogratidation lo the families of both partiis. 
In sboitt it was one of those alUances that are often talked - 
of am6ng children seemini^y adapted to each other, but 
to be finally dissolved or fulfilled^ as circumstances should 
hereafter decide. 

^^ How far your own affections have become bound up in 
this engagement, or how far Lord Albert has proved himself 
VK>vthy or notof the intended union, is hitherto a jnatter 
whotty unknown, and uncared for, by the world at large i 
but now, however, that you are in the scene of London,r 
young, new, and with various extraneous advantages to 
excite envy, if the affair were made a topic of discussion* 
Uie iU-natured pact of the community will be too glad to 
seiae upon any esdoadre that might answer them for a nine 
days' novelty ; and such a hazard, your own delicacy will 
point out to you, is therefore carefuUy to be avoided. Till 
lately) the happy termination of our wishes had seemed pro* 
bable, and you, dearest child, have, I fear, given way to thei 
belief that it was impossible it should fail : but, however, 
painftil it may be to us both, in the several relations in which, 
we stand implicated in this business, it is, you will allow» 
some satisfaction to think, that the saeredness of these feel- 
ings will not necessarily be broken in upon by a vulgar pry- 
ing public ; and that, in short, the world need know na 
more of the matter than what I have already stated. 

«^ We have only, therefore, as I before remarked, to await 
the period when decision must of course be made ; that will 
be when we are in the country, and when we shall escape, 
all the unpleasant remarks which would take place were we 
actually on the scene. Let me hope abo, dearest Adeline* 
that your eyes being self-opened to the disappointment, you 
will know where to seek for succour against yourself, and 
which alone can enable you to bear the Uow, come when it 
may." 

^^ Indeed, dearest mamma," said Lady Adeline, with that 

under tone of voice that seems to fear its own sound, ^^ what* 

ever pain I endure, I perfectly agree with you, in all you 

hare said, and implicitly yield to your counsel ; not only be-^ 

6* 
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<$ii)toe it ii my duty att^ iiitte^ to do so, but becatne I fiee 
ib^ matter exaetiy b the same light. Oh, 1 could hav^ borse 
ti!; hid Albert oiily beeh taort opea and holiest with me : 
IfUt whjr WIS ht6 lo cruel is to deceive me t why wajd he so 
tdnderly affe<^tioti;&te td m^ it Dunmd^aiae, after his returu 
lh>m abrdad ? why did h^ write to me so kindly ? why hiis 
A<>,' siiice We hate been in London eved^made such constant 
Wtisions 16 past Mnd futiirk happiness? Why all this, and ' 
ihen so suddenly and cruelly neglect me ibr another f for f 
Atta iurd he do<^ tdye.ahetiicnr : manfkimii d6 you not tlrink he 
does?" 

" ^ AlaH i ui^i^dtkfoft can I'give ycm? You have seen 
i^iOi your own eyes, and I must refer you, love, to your own 
leelii%8 ; who ^an sb' ^dl tell aD things m they V^ 

'^^ But, dcfa^est ihariaina, doyoii riot ihink^lhat if he really 
Ad lo^ linothei^'he would have tdd me sot"' 

^< Why, dearest, it is difficult to reply" to that queitioni; 
AtbM^s go(kl fei^^ abd pri)Qcipl^7ccH^ not b^ over^ 
ttroWri at once. ' It is hever.ihus. In a vicfous career, peo* 
pie become uhinrlhcipted and hardened by dej^ees. He ttfay 
iiav^ fpdnd his heart Estranged from you, and yet in the first 
■Instance bave beien ashamed to own it, even to himself. Th^ 
fliiif st^ to evil is the deeeitfvlness of sin : with how many 
iMttift^rfbges doefii it not conceal its triip nature : it blinds the 
ey^, le^t, lo6king upon Ita dative deforpiity, it should terrlQr 
it^ victim.' There is nothing so likely to have this fatal ten- 
den6y, as the Constant society and intercourse with persons 
whose conduct, if not licentious (though 1 fear too roaay of 
them deserve that epithet), is not yet guided by any fixed 6t 
determined principle of action ; whose lives af best are Spent 
^om day to day without any serious thought, and without 
^gard to any thing but selfish indulgence. Albert has great 
influence, and there inay be more reasons than one why the 
patty with whom he seems at present to associate should 
^i^h <o entangle him. I au^red ill of his happiness frbm 
• tfie moment I heard of the circle in which he lived ; atid tt 
clame to D^e with as much surprise as sorrow, for I never 
<ould have thought to find one of his dispositions and habits 

^tting aside principle) making such a choice of socle^. 
is it is which leads me to suppose that some stronger 
rer of evil dian a miere love of idle pleasure has lured 
into tiie danger. But let this be your g|eatest^c(MBfi)rt, 
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tbiU: ydti are nol liis wife; «nd «« not to be throWe arnonf 
persoDs df 8oeh':««tftiiip %ii hk j^rceem iisBecitlest'for 
whatever weil^f adnuita^ iSie3F may pearaBs, I shouM 
tremble for yoiii my dear cfaiklv were yoii cast iato a situa- 
tion c^ such imminedt perit to reason and to virtue. A 
woman, to a oeitain extent, must mingle li>ith the associates 
oif her btMbftOd ; and sueb as these are^ so in time must 
become, likewise, her own character ; for how<^ver ineon* 
gruous they may be to her iMtes and feeling at irst; yet if 
^e is young, ineiperimiced^ and^ pUant, the bi^Uiancy and 
polish of their exterior, and their wMe attractions, must 
daszie and mislead her better judgment ; and from the i4ea 
alone of pleasing h^ inisband, in as far as virtue and re- 
ligion ^ not seem t^ forbid it, she will conform herseli to 
the. habits and manners of those around her, not being aware 
how these react again up6n the genera} tone of her own 
chaKaeter.'' . . 

<^ But perhaps,^' said Lady Adeline, timidly, and while a 
feverish flne^ of hope and tenderness deepened in her cheek, 
*' perhaps, were I his wife, I might reclaim — ^— '' - 

^^Ah, dearest child,*' interrupted Lady Dunmelraise 
" never hazard evil that good may come of it ; nev^*rely 
upon su(5b a preearioijjf^ contingency, nor tipon your own 
strength; seek not temptation, -^hat is presumptuous. 
Were you indeed his wife— as there is every reason a;t 
present to be thankfi^ you are not — then< would have come 
the duty of (ikd^ trial ; but now another is afipo'mted you, iny 
love. Let us take what is, and think only of that. We 
muM not wilfoily rush into danger, to indulge selfish gratlfi'^* 
cation." ' 

Lady Adelrae threw herself into her mother^s arms, and 
wept unrestrainedly^ ^^JVfy dearest ehi^d, it has been a, 
painful task to me to give > you pain. Sooth, this anguish, I 
beseech you, and assist mb In t1)e performance of what I 
feel is my duty, by regaining as .much command over 
yourself as you possibly can.** 

While Lady Dunmelraise was yet speaking, a servant 

brou^t in a note addressed to Lady Dunmelraise : it was 

from Lord Albert. She opened, and having read it, gave it 

to Lady Ade&iO) who bad known by its very twst who it 

^ came from, and was in breathless anxiety to see its contents. 

<< It is worded kindly ,V said Lady D^melrate, ^< but he 
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eoulcl not do otWwise ; and At the same time, I dare saj^ 
he fdt much ai^kwardnesa, and did not knovr how. to come 
in person. I shall WBwer it, my love, in the same spirit of 
gentleness; merely saying: you are quite reeofered, only 
suffering the remains of languor after the nckness produced' 
by the heat of the Opera kist night. And if Lord Albert 
should call in the course of theday, do, I entreat you, betray 
no unusual symptoins of agitation*" 

Lady Adelime, with an aching bead and still sobbing 
breath, promised acquiescence ; aiidin despite of herself, a 
ray of hope seemed to emanate from the note, which cheered 
her^ she scarce knew wby^ and t^naUed her to soppresi her - 
emotion. Then retiring to her. own chamber she th^ro 
sought in prayer that strength and resignation wfascfa si)e 
knew no earthly comforter could bestow on her. 

After the exhaustion of spirits which this^sonversation with 
her daughter had produced, Lady Dunmebaise fek the pr^ 
misad vi^t of her sister would be a cordial to fa«r ; nor did 
she wait long ere Lady Dolamere came. As soon as the 
latter was made acquainted with what had fmssed, she said, 
'^ Dear Adeline ! I expected this from her ; yet bfur bdia- 
Tioup is supereminently amiable on thi« oceasiony and must 
reward you for aU your sorrows. I perfectly agree with 
you on the polby of the line of eonduet you are to adopt 
with Lord Albert ; and in pursuance of this, should you not 
call upon the Tresyllians ? You know th^ are arrived.'* 

>^ Certainly I will ; for although my liedUh has for many 
years precluded ray mixing with the world,, and exonerated 
me from all visiting, I shaU forego my g^^eral rule, and call 
on them without delay.'* 

<' C^ne with me now,'* said Lady Deiamere ; ^^ my car- 
riage is at the dogr, and I will bring you home again." Ta 
this proposal the ^e|s ag^reed, and they depart^ together. 
The Tresyllians were not at bmne, and Lady Dunmelraise 
jfolt glad to escape tbe meeting. On -her return, die learned 
from Adeline, whom she found admiralty sj^rene and com^ 
posed, though pale, and with ber eyes swollen witb.weepu^, 
that Lord Albert had not been there. The fact was, that tha 
latter had been in reality occupied the whole day ; and it 
was only on his return to his house» kte in the c^ernoon, 
that he received Lady DnnnEielraise's answer to his note, bis 
mind having been as it were forcibly laken off from the sub- 
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JMt naarat to bit heart He had fnOM hf Ibat wbol^ 
aome comftxakit vbich the oeoiqmtiiDM of omo affiled ten, 
and4»r«veDts that auimg.of the^teMder^feaHn^i wlHch eaer* 
yaleaaod nofita for uaefui eierlioii.' Sbatelhiog like n^adon, 
and tbe diatinct perfieptioA of thioga whieh it aever fatb to 
bring m its tcain, .bad cooaeqnei^ reauaied a away over 
biai ; and, when tbia waa the 4casa« bia heart could apt avoid 
turning to the object of its first pure and honourable aieetion 
with that, ineffiible aweetpesa of sensation that attends on in- 
noeimt aed hippf ioFe. . Then, half forgef^ingi half scorn* 
ing^ the Buspictona be bad entertained^ and wMcb^the acene 
^ the ^reioeding eTening bad but too plausibly, confimwd^ he 
detemnoed to call in South. Audley^atreet to see.LMiy Dun* 
melraise.at least, if not Adeline ; and as be waiked idong, 
absorbed jn mingled fiedinga that made bim insensible to all 
tbe noise and bintle of tbe busy crowd be passed through^ 
be found himself quickly at the- door : his hand was on tbe 
knocker, when a cabriolet drove up^ and out of it stepped 
Mr. Foley^ 

. AH Lord Albert's philosophy was overthrown by this inci- 
dent.; all bis love for and trust in Lady AdeUne* was de* 
atroyed ; and.hiii first inpulsawas to leave arouse in which 
he concmved he had no longer any interest in seeking its 
iababitanta^ l|ttt« the next nK>meot9 bia better judgment, if not 
his pride in not seeofing to yield to a successiil rival, deter* 
mined him to fulfil his. first iotention ; and making rather a 
cold and haughty return to Mr^ Foley'e sak^totioD, they both 
entered the libor togietber. 



CHAPTER VI. . 

T^p wnmmm pult. 

It was late wheti Lady Olenmore returned from Lady 
Melcombe -a $ and as ake drove home ^e pleased herself 
with the idea of talking ever with her huabaiad the insipiid 
^od losignificaBt aoene^ tbe mormt^* as well a» iomg^ in 
}» aocvety the recollection of those ooeaiy ^wlii^s fftfli>ect* 
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ing Lady Tenderdfio, wbicii Lifiy Tibia's allusion to past 
times had created : and then glowed in her breast the one 
natural, honest hope, which was ever uppermost in Lady 
Gl^nmore's heart, of meeting her husband for the sitnple, 
stn^^e pleasure she enjoyed of bemg in bis ftesence, 

*^ Is Lord Glenmore come home?'^ was her -first question 
when she alighted from her carriage ; the ^^ No*' was 
chilling. 

<* Did* he leave any message ? has he sent any note ?" 
Still *> No, no," ^undod heavi^ in her eacs^ She prepared, 
however, for his return, by taking more pains with her toilette 
than usual; and when she had finished arraying herself, not 
according to the code of the Belle AasenMie or FeidUes 
det JMbdet, but in accordance with that of her own youi^ 
innocent face, her glass told her she had not done so in vain. 
She then sat for some time with tolerable patience, first taking 
up one book, then another, then throwing them down again ; 
going ta the instruQient, touching a fyw chords ; turning 
over the ornamented leaves of a Lilliputian music-book, in- 
visibly written with a crow-quill ; pushing it away, leaving 
it to tuBoble down off the desk as it might, and going to the 
window, the Shutters of which she had not allowed the 
servant to close, in order that she ipight listen to every. ca« 
briolet that passed. At length she fang the bell, and was 
told that it was eight o*clock. 

^^ Is there no message from Lord Glenmore ?'* << No, my 
lady. Shall diqner be served?'* ^No— -yes— no, yes; 
bring up something, any thing is enough ;*' and away she 
went to her splendid board in her splendid apartment, with a 
train of levied xlomestics, to sit down to a Icmely dinner with 
an aching heart. She hastily dismissed the servants, and 
then leaning back on her chaii:, and suffering the tears that 
were choking her to flow over her face-— 

**' I wish we were poor, and he not political," she said, 
sobbing ; *^ I should not then be left alone, I should not be 
absent from him." A servant entered with a note. She 
endeavoured to conceal her tears, and, hastily opening it, 
read a few kind words firom Lord Glenmore, which spoke 
his regret at being prevented from meeting her at dinner ; 
and hoping she would go early to the French phiy with Lady 
Tenderden, where he would join them If possible. The ebb 
and flow of young feelings are very quicl^; and this note 
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was sQch a cordial, that, a8 d» ran yp stairs, die ciurolled 
in the gayety of her altered feelings : so soon had she forgot 
disappointment in anticipated pleasure. 

In a fow minutea more she wa» in her carriage on the way 
to the French -play . When she came into the 1k>x, she found 
it emptyy and the play begqn. Lady Tenderden was not 
arrived ; and by the time she had cast a glance round the 
houTO, bowed to some of her acquaintance, and settled her 
^awls, d&Co she turned all her attention to the stage. It 
was a play which had collected a class of. audience seldom 
frequenting that house; for it was one of th<»e steritng 
coBoedies of Moli^e's, apart from his too frequent grossness, i 
which, with the true legitimate intention of comedy, lashed 
the follies of the age for which it was written, and was not 
without its prototype in the present. Les Preckusew Ridi- 
euiss is a play that all unsophisticated natures must enjoy, 
e?en those who, as in the case of Lady Gi^nmore, were not 
acquainted with the times and the persons it was Written to 
satirize; aait she herself eyinced the pleasure she derived from 
it, by laughing naturally and frequently. Her merry laugh 
called the ob^rvation of several persons, not acc^ustomed to 
see pain, or pleasure, or amusement, ever expressed by any 
outward sign, and who attributed to the uneducated only such 
marks of unconstrained nature ; but others, again, (some 
lew), were {^ased at any thing so unlike what they genially 
behdd ; and it conveyed to them a reflected sensation of 
freshness of enjoyment, such as they remembered to have 
felt when life was new, and before they were schooled by 
the false, fastidious s]^tem of the world of ton, or blazed io 
the zest of pleasure. 

^' What a pity," observed Lord Baskerville, speaking be- 
tween hb teeth, in liis company^^ voice, " that that very pretty 
Lady Gknmore should make herself so conspicuous." — He 
was in the Comtesse Leinsengen's box, within one of that 
in which Lady Glenmore was sitting. - 

"Not at- all," replied Spencer Newcomb ; "she only 
draws attention ; and one cannot look at a prettier woman." 

" Peut'itre^^* said the Comtesse Leinsengen, ^^ she does it 
for dat very purpose, and takes dis new way of being dU- 

" Insufferable!" ^joined Lord BaskervUle ; « if she were 
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u besutiffil «i an asgel, 8h« vouM diiqfi»t me with thos^ 
f*«(0fl^« manners^" ' . •' 

^* I believe," said Mr; Lealie Wiii3r«rd, wkh a ykwB, *♦ tliat^ 
I must really take eoiiqMusidD on lier, and give her some 
00od advice #i> the ^lifoct of edwtatioti." 

« Vli^re eMfmiiey'' rejoined the Comtesse, '^ifyou take 
her '4m mai»; mais Una est pour le mte^a "dans ce meUlemr 

Having thus settled the matter in Lady Tiiney's box, Mr. 
Leslie Wmy«rd||reeeededio diatof Lady Gienra<»'^,: there 
to cdllttience his d^rtined essay on edveation'. ^ I am de» 
lighted," he eaidi *^ t» see yoe in such good health, and so. 
intent onimmcNtiidizing Mcdi^re. ff he could only knew 
what hemageryo^ are paying hh taients in these expressions 
of your mirth, how deli^^ he would be 1" 

. ** Hush," 4Hiid 'Lady Glisnmore, " I will tfdfc- presently ; 
but now I want to listen to the play it is so amnsing.'* 

^ ^*B6 it is," he ref^ed ; >^ snd 1 am ^lad to be with any 
one m nsAaral, and so much of my own way ff thinking. 
I will, if yoti aliew me, occupy this phice," taking the front 
seat, **' ami we Wiil enjoy the thing together." 

*^ Certainly," said Lady Glenmore, with a plowed ex^ 
preasionof countenance, which, ^ough he knew iiietter than , 
to ascribe its influence to hbnseif, he wis yet gratified to 
thinli tliat others might do so ; and" While she continued 
intent on what was passing ^n the stage, Mr. Winyard was 
busily looking roundv d'-la^'dm'o^^ to see what remarks Were 
passing on his being akma with the new minister's wifb. 
This, however, was a privilege which he did net long enj<^ ; 
for Lord Rainham and Mr. Spencer Newcomb came in to 
nfake their bows and give their meed of homage. AMr 
having courteously received them, Lady Glenmore turned 
again to the stage, and they went oh talking in an under 
tone together at the back of the box.* 

** I fmh,'.' said Lord liainham, addressing Mrl Spencer 
Newcomb, ^ I wish that we: had any^amatist as clever 
now-a-days tolasb bar fisllies." 

*« Do you tiiink yon would likfi it if you had ^ asked his 
JHend« ** SotHefaow or .another, for my own part, I feel 1, 
get on just OS well without, and I suspect I am too old to be 
vHapped. Deptnd upon it, the reuon^why we are so well 
amiOTd with this and some of the other comedies of MoMre 
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is, beetude we tbink we are only laughing at another n^ne- 
ration,^and aoothmr natioD, whose ri^etdes have ootbing in 
poimnon with our oWn. No, no ; believe nie, wefoglish 
do B^ like to be satirized ; we ean bear it less well than<any 
other, nation I know. Broad farce is our ^tm^ pi^^MHt ; 
bqt the exact delineation of our peculiar vices ami follies 
would not be well received, and indeed I doubt if legitimate 
cOBiedyy however well acted or written, wouM go down 
at all." 

^^ My good friend^" said Lord Rainham, ^^ this very piece 
is not 90 widely different from the follies of the present day 
as. you may at first sight imagine.'* ^ 

. '^ Perhaps 80,'' replied his friend ; <^ but one need not put 
on the cap, you know ; and then nobody can tell whether it 
fits or not." , 

Lor/] Rainh^ cqiHinued (following the thi^es^d of his own 
fancy, xatherdian replying to the speaker, as was his wont), 
" Changa t^ ^mes and the modes of Le» Prideuses BAdi- ^ 
eulea to those of a certain set existing now-a-days, and the 
princif^of vanity and folly is much the same in both ; only 
that, perhaps, on the whole, those of the Hotel de Ram- ' 
bouillet were more to women's advantage after all ; and had 
they not pushed their sybtem too far, it might have lasted 
longer than the present dynasty oiion is likely to do. Both 
are entirely false, both eqtially far from the real, nay, genuine 
charm of true good society. , 

'^ However, in all. the freaks that vanity and fadiion play, 
there have been, and ever will be, some redeeming cha- 
racters, who mix with all the fanfaronnade of the day, and 
yet remain uninfected with the epidemic follies. She, for 
instance," indicating Lady Glenmore with a look ; ^^ can 
any thing bo more yoong and fresh, in mind and heart as 
well as years, more gJiy, more natural ?" i 

'" Certainly not ; and it is quite invigorating to witness 
her unsophisticated manners, and the genuine entertainment 
she derives from that which she is come professedly to be 
diverted by ; but then tlye more's the pity, for it will not last 
long thus." 

'' Do not for bode evil," replied Lord Rainham, who w^s 
in one of his best cotdeut de rose humours ; ^< remembisr 
there were, and are, among the prideuses ridicule, d^gtujjf 
tout les tempSy des Mesdami de SevignS et de Coimeh <^^ 
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forget all their names, who retained their own innibent in^ 
Viduality* and their n&ftural grace of mind, amid the mo^t de- 
cided i^ffectation and the moat ridieulous pretensions.'' 

«* Yes, but they were exceptions to general rules ; and T do 
not augur so well of that one," still meaning Lady Gleh* 
more, ^ under the care of that Alcoviate^** aHudlng to Mr. 
Leslie Winyard. 

** Is not that Lady Tilney sitting alone in her hoxV* asked 
Lord Rainham : <^ I must go make my obeisance, lis kk duff 
bound, or Lmay chance. to be discardeff ; and m we have so ^ 
Moliere to overturn our H6tel de Rambouillet,'* we had bet* 
ter keep its door open to us.'^ 

« Agreed," said Mr. Spencer Newcomb ; and, bowing 
to Lady Glenmore, 4hey departed^ leaving Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard tenaciouHy keeping his conspicuous place, with case 
at lip, and glove in hand, and eyes that were gathering the 
observations passed upon him with lynx-like sharpness^ 
while they seemed half closed in listless or consequential 
apathy. In a few minutes afler, the curtain dropped.^ 

" O !" said Lady Glenmore, ** 1 ani «orry it is <iver ! I do 
not know when I have been so amused." 

** I, too, am sorry it is over ; but amused is i^ot exactly the 
explanation I should give of the cause of my regret ;^^ and be 
endeavoured that his eyes should explain what he did mean. 

" No !" said Lady Glenmore, with perfect naft?e/^ ; *•*• then 
perhaps you have seen the play often before, and have been 
looking 9t the company, not at the stage?" 

*'^ Did you ever play at the game called Magital Music?" 
asked Mr.Xeslie Winyard ; **and if so, and that I were the 
performer on the instrument, I should n.ow touch it forte for- 
tissimey for you are very near guessing the truth." 

**' I do not understand you," said Lady Glenmore, still 
un<tonsciou3 of his drifl, and her attention caught by some 
one who was entering, and causing a considerable stir. She 
hoped it was Lord Glenmore, which made her ask suddenly 
what o'clock it was. " I am sure," she added, "it must be 
very late, and I fear Lady Tenderden is not coming ; and 
Glenmore, too, said he would come ; but I begin to be afraid 
they neither oC them will ;" and her countenance changed, 
and another spirit than t|iat of girlish amusement took pos- 
session of her, and she became silent, overcast, and dilrquieted. 

* Vide Molidre^ Preface to Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules* 
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^ Were tbey to come together?^' asked Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard, insidiously laying a peculiar emphasis on the last word. 

*^ Oh no ! — that is to say, not that 1 know of. Lady Ten- 
derden did not tell me so." Mr: Leslie Winyard half smiled, 
Mid then, as if cbectiog hiiaself, he rejoined, carelessly, 
^ Oh ! you know •these diplomatists are the most slippery 
fellows imaginable ; that is their trade : they are so taken 
«p^ with t^e affairs of the nation, they forget all other affairs. 
Bitt itt^odd that Lady Tenderden also should have forgotten 
her eogagNient to you." 

Lady Glenmore made no reply, but she became more and 
more ui^asy : her colour went and came ^^ like colours o'er* 
thenaorning skies. "^ She looked aniuously around, and 
Started at every step that seemed to pass the door of her box, 
but yet, remembering certain lessons she had received, she 
contrived to keep under her uneiisiness. 

^^Is there any thing" I can do ?" said Mr. Leslie Winyard; 
with an air of interest and concern. ^^ I am 'afraid you are 
not well. . Would you like to go home ? I dare say my 
carriage if at the door if yours is not arrived, and that you 
would do fine the honour tO' accept it." 

" Oh, Doi" she replied ; •' I am equally obliged to you, 
but I shall await the end of the performance." \ 

Mr. LesHe Winyard now thought it Waa necessary to use 
all his art, to draw off her attention from the subject that 
engrossed it; and, if possible, fix it on himself. , 

^^ 1 am not apt," he said, ^< to be oflen in gbod^humour 
with myself; in truth, 1 have not much reason ; but I am 
half inclii^d to suppose there must be some redeeming 
clause in my composition, for I have firequently observed that, 
after an hour or two of this sort of thing, y4u grow restless 
and weary, and I declare I always «feel the sattie. I plume 
myself mightily in having discovered this similarity between 
us." 

^^ Pardon me, yoil are quite mistaken. I am often exceed- 
ingly well diverted in public ; and when Lord Glenmore is 
with me," a)id she blushed, as if she had said something she 
ought not, ^^ I am generally well pleased to stay late, fori am 
never sleepy.'* 

Mr. Leslie Winyard thought that it was more trouble* 
some to coeateract nature by art, than overcome art itself by 
art, as he replied, 
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" Oh! certainly^ I undeVstand that ; tot what I meant to 
say was, that it is not these sc^ms which afibrd one any real 
happiness ; it is the society of a ibw friends, a selection of 
persons who suit eaeh othea*, and who like the same things, 
and who are occupied In the same interests. For instance, 
how very much more enchanting it is to be singing a daet 
with yott« than sitting at tin Openr, hearing the artifkial exe<^ 
cution of those who sing by^ profession ! for surely the true 
intention of music is, that it should express our own feelings, 
add tran9|K>rt us into a sort of half-beatific stale, such as 
that espr^sed by your ^ Semprepiu famo.^ " 

Ail this sentimental jargon, so difllerent from the real na- 
ture of the speaker, was accompanied by those glances of 
admiration which spoke a mueh plainer language than even 
his words ; b>jt thouglr the innocent Lady Glenmore was as 
yet unaware of their tendency^ and did not see through the ar- 
tificial refinement which Mr. Leslie Winyard thought it worth 
his while to assume, in order to induce her to listen to him at 
all, there was, nevertheless, a secret sense of genuine purity in 
her heart, which made hto dislike the license of his gaze ; and 
she answered, fixing her ^es on hhn with all the composure 
of perfect innocence, ^^ Jt is very delightful to me to ^ to 
the Opera ; and the perfect finish of the singing of profes- 
sional people teaches me to improve my own. I am much 
obliged to you for the compliment ; but I assure you, if you 
only heard me sing with my master, you would acknovdedge 
that it is quite a different thing from what it is when I sing 
with you, for I was always afraid of putting you out, and that 
spoiled the little power I have;" 

This speech certamly did put him oo^, and in his heart 
Mr. Leslie Winyard cursed what he called her iMtserie: 
but he determined that, sooner or later, he would be re- 
venged. Concealing, however, his mortification, he replied, 
** You were too good to consider me in any way ; but I am 
sure nothing that you could do would evhr give me a feelmg 
of displeasure, whatever it might do of regret." He modi* 
fied the expression of his eyes as well as those of his words, ~ 
and he entered with her into a long comparison of the charms 
of Paris and London in their respective societies and man- 
ners, which engaged her attention ; and she listened with 
great complacency for some time, during which h^ had con- 
tinued to move his chair nearer and nearer her own, and to 
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appear to the public to be deeply engaged in the mostinter- 
esting coDvetsaiion, /wbile, at the sahie time, he succeeded 
in allaying any discomfort she might have felt at his own too- 
marked admiration, previously shown, by turning her atten- 
tion into a totally different channel, and determining to re- 
serve a more open avowal of his teotknents for a more fa- 
vourable and distant period, wheii suddenly the box door 
opened. Lady Glenmore started forward with an exclama- 
tion of surprise and pleasure, supposing it to be her hus- 
band ; but in this she was mistaken, for Lady Tenderden 
entered alone. • 

" Ibfeg your pardon, my dearladi^ fof being so late," said 
the latter ; ^^ but you know how impossible it is tigget away 
in any time from a dinner party'*— [the impoasUniities of a 
fine lady are to be understood with cartain modifications 
and meanings which do not belong to the literal signification 
of the word] — <* and 1 regret being detained on all ac- 
counts;" Lady Tenderden went on to say, "first, because 
I have lost your society ; then, fdr the sdke of de plky , which 
of all things 1 wanted to have Seen : but you have beeA 
amused, I hope ?" 

*' Oh, exeeeditkgly !" rc»pKed Lady Glenmore ; and then 
her countenance was overcast again at her husband's ab- 
sence, and she sighed heavily^ so that Lady Tenderden 
hardly knew what to think, and for a moment began to sup- 
pose that she had arrived inopportunely, and disturbed a 
tete-a-tete; but then, again, remembering the character of 
Lady Glenmore, she only turned to Mr. Leslie Winyard, 
and whispered, in aUusion to a circumstance connected with 
the Precieuses Ridicules^ "I am sure j^oti have been well 
entertained, although you have only been studying lalcarte 
dutendre,*^ Lady Glenmore was too much absorbed in her 
disappointment, to pay any attention to their conversation ; 
and when she roused herself from her reverie, she longed to 
ask Lady Tenderden if she knew any thing of the House 
and whether it had broken up or not ; but she feared to 
incur her ridicule. Other men came into the box to paj 
their court to Lady Tenderden : and Mr. Leslie Winyard 
contrived, in the general mode that took places lo secure the 
chair immediately behind Lady Glenmore's» and endeavoured 
to regain her ear ; but her mind was quite abstracted, and * 
herself' totally uninterested in all that was plutsin^ ; so he 
. 7* 
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loMied back in his chur, and affected to be absent ako, that 
be Q^bt Appear to others to be occupied sympathetically 
.with fa^self. 

At length, Lady Olemnore could rastraia her inquietude 
no longer ; and turning suddenly round, she said« ^^ I wonder 
what esm detain Lord Glenmore ! be promised to join me 
her€f«'^ The difievent persons looked at each other and 
smiled signiScsntly ; some in pity, sonae in derision, all in 
contempt. 

" Oh you kiiow, my dear,*^* replied Lady Tenderden, 
^^ dese co^ugal appointments are sensi to be broken ; dey 
q^'e de pio-erusts of lifid." Every body laughed, and poor 
Lady Glenmore coloured^as shefelt afiort of indignation 
rm in her heart against the whole scene and the actors 
therein. 

'«But make yourself quite easy," Lady Tenderden added, 
in a. sort of childish voice, ^' dere is no danger for Ijord 
Glenmore ; I will be auswerable for his safety." 

Mr. Leslie Winyard affected to feel for Lady Glenmore, 
and to disapprove of this joke ; and turning to her, he said 
in his most doucereux tone, '< You may depend upon it, a 
very long debate has taken place, and engages Lord Glen- 
mfore's absence from hence necessarily. U was always ex- 
pected that the House would sit very late to-night : what 
dse could k^ep tiim away from you?^'' he whispered, with 
ah expression that was intended should sooth her ; and it 
did sooth her, and she felt grateful, and rewarded him by 
one of her sweetest smiles, saying, 

*' I conclude you are right.'* It was not long> however, 
before Lord Boileau came inio her box. 

"Boileau, are you come frotn tlie House?" said Mr. 
Leslie Winyard. 

'*• No," he replied ; ** the House was adjourned very early 
on account of the ex-minister's illness, whose explanation 
was looked for." ^ 

Lady Glenmore beard this circumstance with a beating 
heart J and looking wproaehfully at Mr. Leslie Winyard, she 
said, " You see you were mistaken ; why did you deceive 
ineW' 

lie affected, for a moment, to be oFercome with disap- 
pointment and chagrin, and then said, in a low voice,. <^ Oh, 
be not uneasy ; there are so many things may have de- 
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tained a maa in his station. Why do you suffiir youxsetf to 
be Uius wretched ? Would to UeaTen he knew ! K he did 
but koow, surely, surely he would be here. But how peofile 
mistake their oWn happiness ! Were 1 in his place-*^ 

*^ You would be where be is»" said Lady Qkniuore, with 
composure. 

^^ Doubtless," rejoined Mr. Leslie Wipyard, with great 
presence of mind, *^ for we cannot change natures with any 
one ; Jior indeed do we ever wish it." And then he relapsed 
into silence. 

Although Lady Glenmore felt piqued and mortified at her 

f hueband'a having broken his promise to her, she could not 

bear that any one else should cast the least blame upon him ; 

and she dismissed her chagrin, and forced herself to talk 

gayly, as though her heart was light 

Mr. Leslie Winyard, apparently yielding to an irresistible 
impulse of admiration, once, and once ^y^ whispered to 
L her, ^'^ Admirable creature! it i^ only I that#ee through this 

disguise, and honour you for the sacrifice you .are making of 
your feelings, considering the motives by, which you are 
actuated." 
^ She turned this speech off as a joke ; but there was some- 

thing in it which, though it pained, yet pleased her. How - 
I difficult it is for the purest natures not to lean to self-appro- 

1^ bation when it comes in the soft breath of praise ! Never* 

, tbeless, the minutes seemed hours to her till the curtain 

it dropped, and she arose quickly to depart. 

[' ^^ Where are you going, ma chere dameV^ said Lady Ten- 

|, derdeo. ^^ Positively you must come with me. I have a 

I petit tfot^per on purpose for you ; and as Lord Glenmore 

'^ knows of old that it is my custom to have this always aRer 

^ ^ do play, having been prevented from joining us here, he will 

not fail to come to my house, and we shall find him waiting 
for us." 

<^ Qo you really think so ?" asked Lady Glenmore, hesita- 
tingly. 

'* Yes, to be sure I do^ at- all events, you can but come 
and try ; it will be always time enough to go home after- 
ward." These persuasions, adroitly pressed, won upon 
p ^ Lady Glenmore's easy credulity, and she suffered herself to 

^ ' be handed down stairs, and got into Lady Tenderdeo's car- 

riage. 
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'^ You look quite divinely to-nigfat," said Lady Tendlirden 
to her as tiiey drove along—*' positively raviseante; vmu 
ferezfureurfje VavoU toajoura predit. JEven when you had 
dat horrible English modiste to dress you, you were always 
lovely ; but now — now that you have de waie toumure^ and 
dat le coupe de. eos ckeveux^ and de plait of your petticoat is 
€u^h k demiet goutj depend upon it, all de hearts will fly 
to you*" 

Lady Glenmore laughed outright, it might be a little mali- 
ciously ; for she knew that no scissors, however classical in 
the estimation of her companion, had tojuched the luxuriance 
of her beauiirul hair, or any body but her old English maid 
fashioned her petticoat; but she enjoyed the mistake, and 
only thought, " This it is to be a minister's wife !" 

When arrived at Lady Tenderden's house, every thing was 
jjrepared for the reception of the pedt soupir^ that is to say, 
about twenty people of the elite; and the rooms wer^ lit 
only to tliat precise degree of brilliancy which is best ex- 
pressed by 3. jour tendre ; bui there was no Lord Glenmore^ 

Some of the gentlemen loitered round the instrument, 
touching the notes, and humming some fashionable airs. — 
^* Apropos," sLiid Lady Tenderden, " nobody sings like Lady 
Glerjmore, and Mr. Leshe Winyard will accompany her in 
a duet.^' 

*' Pardon me/*^ said the latter, "I sing so ill, I should 
only put Lady Gtenihore out^'* and he looked at her signi- 
ficantly ; '' besides, joking apart, I have such a cold it is 
im[>osmble l could utter a sound. But perhaps Lady Glen- 
more may be prevailed upon to favour us with an air, which 
will come doubly recommended when not marred Ijy such 
on ignoramus as myself. Here are kll sorts of beautifbl 
things lying about ;" and he turned over the music. "Not 
only all the modern, but all the half-antiquated compositions. 
Above all, here is my old admiration ; and it has this advan^ 
tage over many of its contemporaries,' it has echappi beUe, 
aeid it 19 not h:iekneyed, for this cogent reason, that hardly 
any body can sing it. I mean Haydn's Arianad Naxqs.^^ 

** Ob, cli arming !" echoed one or two real amateur^ ; 
" do, Lady Gicnmore, do let us prevail with you to grant us 
the favour.*^ 

^*Come>'' joined Lady Tenderden's voice with the rest, 
'* J am sure vou will not have ended before Teseo will have 
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ftrnved." Lady Gientnore wu preTaHed on to oonqily ; 
and tiioogli she befan unwilltngly, it was a cpropoahion so 
nncb in anison with her actual feelmga, that uneODScioiMdy 
she became identified with it» expression ; and she sang witb 
snefa impassioned tenderness^ and looked so much the Ariana 
tbttt she sang) that all the men were in unfeigned raptures 
and Lady Tenderden sat biting her lips in despite for haring 
pressed her to the trial of her skill. Once or twice Lady 
Glenmore patised, when there was St change in the move* 
ment, and half rose, saying, ^^ This is too long, you will be 
tired ;" — bat she permitted a douce violence, and, reseating 
herself, finished the whole ecena. However delightfnl her 
performance, and however delighted her audience mtgbt be, 
tfae^ odour of the delicate mnds that now awaited them 
made a powerful diversion in favour of the latter ; and with 
empressement^ while murmurs of applausa were slill on the 
lips of many of her audtton, thef bMtetied to arrange them- 
s^rea at the table. 

The Comtesse Leinsengen; who was of course of the 
party, observe to Lord Baskervilter as he placed himeelf by 
Imrt, ^^ I am quite glad to put de taste of dat horrid &M 
TVjeo out of my month. How people can be so bmnque 
as to choose such long old-fashioned thinga, good for nothing 
hot your German professors r^ . 

Lacfy Tenderden said, ^"'Aoemex^ moifKiUorfqu'mmnmuuk^ 
cu barcarolle vaui Hen mteuor." 

*^ After all," said Lady Baskerville, *^ nusic is a good 
thing, but supper is a better.*' And now came tlie general' 
clMter of tongues and knives and forks, swe^er than all the 
harmony of the spherea. 

^^^1 have iftade a vow," said Mr. Leslie Winyard to Lady 
Glenmore ; ^^ guess What it is." 

^* No, tell me ; for I never guessed ai^ timig in my life." 

*^ Why, never again to sing with you^ even should yovt 
deign to ask me, for I am quite convinced of the truth of 
3/«ar bint, that I only mar the perfection of your song ; and 
besides, the true way to feel wUh you^ is to see youfeekf 
unoccupied by any thought of one's own," Then, as if he 
avoided dwelhng on the theme of his admiration, he tdked 
gayly, and glanced at various topics witb that .agreeable 
lightness of manner whicb ecarcely touches what it li^ts 
oDt and alterntktely made her laiigh and nearly cry^ t91 her 
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^spkys gok into that state of ^oxciteBieiit which ohseurea rea- 
son, and loaves tl^ mind in some degror open to ioapreslMns 
that, at soberer and more reflective times, k would cast off 
«s not analogous to its healthful state. 

It was at a very late hour that this party broke up. Day* 
was breaking, and with its clear pale hght shaming their 
orgies, before Lady Glenmore was actually on her way down 
stairs to depart ; but suddenly the morning was overcast with 
one of those. thunder-storms not unusual at the season, ^nd 
torrents of ratn bxusi from the clouds. A heavy thunder- 
clap, that made tile very houses rattle again, broke over the 
spot where she stood : for an instant she paused^ appalled, 
while the company were rushing up and down past her, and 
snatching their various coverings, to shield them as they flew 
to their carriages. 

** You are nof afraid?'* said Mr LesHe Winyard, gently 
pressing the arm that rested upon his. 

^^ No, not a&aid,*' she answered ; but her countenance 
was very serious, and something seemed to reproach her for 
being in such a scene at such an hour without any natural^ 
protector. She inoved on, however, to^er carriage : it was 
thelast^tt the door. ^^ How do you go home?'^ she said to 
Mi". Leslie Winyarid, 

*^ Oh ! atiy how," he ana^wered ; and he looked around. 
*^< I see my people have thpught it wise to avcud the storm, 
and left me to take care of mysel£" 

^ Can I not set you down T'Vshe asked, from an innocent 
impulse of good-nature ; and again a still louder clap of 
tbmider rebounded over tb^ beads, and it was with diffi- 
culty the coachman held his horses, as they reared and 
plunged violently. 

" If you will be so very gracbus," he answered. Stepping 
in after her ; and at the same time the carriage door was 
shii^ the footman leaped up behind, and off the horses flew 
to — - street. 

^^ I am quite shocked," he said, ** to take you out of your 
way ; but really I think it was not quite safe, with these 
young horses, to let you go home alone, and unattended by 
any protector, in the midst of this terrific storm." 

^^ Oh I as to that, I am sure Lord Glenmore would never 
let me have horses that were not to be depended upon." 

*" Will that Urespme name," thought Mr. Leslie Winyard, 
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<^ never be out of her mouth V^ while he replied tt tte eane 
time^ ^vDoobtless be would have that care ; for wha woiild 
not be bappy to have such a precious charg.e as your saftty 
delegated to him?" 

" I am very fired/' said Lady Gleomore, yawning ; « I 
wonder what mad^me stay so late ; l^t I will never do so 
again." . ^ 

^^ I fear, indeed/' he answered, 'Uhat this, to me, i^ost 
fortunate moment will never return, and that I may never 
again be able tp feel that I am of the least use to you." At 
length they arrived at Mr. Leslie Winyard's door, tie reite* 
rat^ his thapks, took his leave, waited at the threshold till ' 
he saw her carriage depart, and Lady Glenmore proceeded 
home. ■ ' 

. No sooner was Lady Glenmore alone, than she began to 
reflect on the unsatisfactory way in which she had passed 
the night. - She felt sorry that she had been prevailed upon 
to go to the supper, or, having, gone, that she had staid so 
long ; and, last of.alL, she regretted having set Mr. Leslie 
Winyard down in her carriage. With these excited feverish 
feelings, she arrived at her own door:- 

As soon as she began to undress, she learned from her maid 
that Lord Glenmore had come home early, had waited till 
one o'clock for her ladyship, aitd then gone to bed. * ' Dear, 
how provoking!" she said, tearing ofif the oi'naments she 
wore ; ^^ what could possess me to remain out so late ! — 
How sorr^ I am !" and all the while she was demurring in 
her own mind whether she should tell her husband that she 
had set down Mr. Leslie WiHyard, or pass the affair over in 
silenee. ^^He may be angry ; and {meant no harm ; and 
I cannot bear to see hiin disf^eased. Why should I tdl 
him ? a thing, in fact, of such comrhon occurrence, and, in 
itself, so perfectly innocent." Thus, instead of going ta 
peaceful rest, did a feverish inquietude take possession of 
her mind ; for the first step of a married woman from the 
high road of unquestioned purity is doing any thing, however 
trivial in itself, of whidh, having done it, she feels she would 
ra^^ no< tell her husband. ' 
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Chapter vii. 

GROSS PURPOSES. 



As Lord Albert asceoded, to ibe drawing-raoBiy followed 
by Mr« George Foley, whom be had so inopportunely fliet 
at Lady Dunmelraise's door, he felt bis b^art beat quick 
within bis breast (notwithstanding the chillipg reserve with 
which a cold indigoaiion steeled it), on the «udden return of 
those jealous suspicions which blazed forth afresh on findii^ 
the object of them on the very threshold of Lady Adeline's 
presence at the same moment with himself. • 

Lord Albert was uncertain whether he should see Lmdy 
Adeline, or only be admitted to Lady Dunmelraise. Tlie 
forpoer^ however,' had so far regained an outward composure, 
that she bad determined, should Lprd Albert oal], to get 
over the pain of their first interview, and drink the very dregs 
of her mortification at once. ^^ I cannot suffer more," she 
said^ *' under any circumstances ; and in the strength of this 
anguish I may be better able to endure, and receive it with 
]>ecoining dignity than at an after-time, when my treacherous 
beart may again yield to delusive hopes." 

Lady Adeline's mind, however, during the few hours wbicb 
had elapsed §ince Lady Dunmelraise hatd spoken to her, had 
profited by her mother's kind and salutary counsel, and bad, 
besides, found strength in that true spirit of resignation 
which bows to every event, with a perfect conviction that 
every thing which concerns us is under the guidance of a 
meroiful Power who directs all things for our ultimate hap- 
* piness ; and she acknowledged, with a feelii:^^ even. of thank- 
fulness, that, painful as the trial was, it might have been far 
more painful under circumstances which must have rendered 
it of a deeper and more irremediable nature. But ailter 9i\ 
that poor human nature can do, the sense of sorrow for a 
time overpowers all others ; and when Lady Adeline heard 
Lord Albert's wfell-known step, she would have fled his pre- 
sence in despite of all her previous resolves, had she not felt 
rooted to thespot. 
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h was a reliefy therefore, to her, when he was aDoeuneed^ 
to aee Mr. Foley eater with him. Lady Duninehpaise was 
Bot in the room ; and it was perhaps as well that Adehne 
had no conscious witness of what was passing an her breast 
at the mommt, as it enabled her to bear herself with moM 
apparent ease of maimer, than if any person acquainted with 
her lieart's secret had behdd the meeting, tihe received 
IdM Albert's extended hand, but ti^re was a mutual and 
chilling coklness in the touch, too unlike the feeling which 
innially accompanied the action, for tfatin not both to be 
aware of the diflference of this from any former greetings ( 
aad-eacfa ascribed to the other the cause of this sad chang% 

Lord Albert ifi^as looking pale and harassed, but he was 
perfectly calm, and inquired, with that stead/ voice wtnch 
a sense of deep injury ;Gon^ys at the moment, after Lady 
Addine's health, while he expressed his concern at the in- 
diipoaition under which she seemed.to have suffered so mueh 
the preceding evening. Her reply was short (fcnr she did 
not dare to trust herself with any allusion to the cause of her 
illness), and she thanked him in as natural a manner as she 
could assume ; but her lip was blanched and quivered, and 
a tear was almost glistening in her eye. To any one who 
knew what was readiy passing in her heart, she would have 
appeared to have beien saying to herself, ^Is it possible Has 
is Albert ? my Albert ?'' But tuping the c<Miversation to 
some indifferent subject, she adihressed herself with a sem- 
blance of viyacity to Mr. Foley ; that false vivacity to which 
the Bufiermg heurt, when taking refuge from the nKHnent's 
presnnre, resorts, m order to conceal its true feelings. Un- 
fortunately, Lord Albert was himself too mueh blinded by 
his own at the time, to see throus^ the specious disguise she 
assumed ; and with the p&rreaeskf oi jeakxis loye, he put a 
false constniotion on her every woitl md whole demeanour, 
and thought he behekl in .both the fidl confirmation <rf his 
«»pici(uis. 

Under this fals^ view, Lerd Albert turned with visible 
indisnaidon away, as if to avoid the pain which Lady Ade- 
line's behaviour inspired ; and he seemed to be intently 
admiring the pictures which hung on the waU% and which 
he knew by heart : but as his eyte wandered c^jfn them, in 
faetyuneooecioady, it rssted on a portrait of liinsdf,--^^^ 
I which^ when vmuing Lady Addiib'gr anml in hmt 
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don with sach Ufely impatience, he bad then nussed front it# 
naoal station. How a trifling circumstance has power to 
double pain or pleasmre, when it comes thus laden with past 
and present allusion to the interests of the heart I The idea 
at that time of its being her companion was joy to his spirits 
With what very diflerent feelings did he regard it now I 
The whole o( his late hopes seemed to him a mockery, and 
his heart sickened at the thought as he again turned from 
the contemplation and threw himself into a chair. 

There was a soul-searching glance of tender reproach in 
the look which he cast upon Lady Adeline. She coloured 
deeply, and was so intensely affected, that it was with diffi- 
culty she could support herself. Had there been no witness 
of their emotion, that moment would have brought them to 
a mutual conviction of their true sentiments for each other ; 
but as it was, Lady vAdeline strove -to hide her feelings by 
turning her countenance away from him, aiid talking with 
more earnestness in a low, quick voice to Mr. Foley. Lcnrd 
Albert rose, paced the room hurriedly, and was on the point 
of rushing away, when at that moment Lady Dunmelraise 
ei^red the apartment. At sight of her Lord AlbeH reco* 
v^ed his self-possession. He approached Lady Dunmelraise 
with composure, though with rather more of formal dignity 
in his manner than he was accustomed to show towards one 
whom he knew so well, and whom he had so long considered 
almost as a mother. There was a similar restraint on her 
part ; and to his measured expressions of regret on the 
subject of Lady Adeline's sudden illness the preceding eve- 
nmg, she replied coldly and briefly, and then passed on to 
indifferent subjects, in which all present took their share. 
Lord Albert, however, rarely addressed himself to Lady 
Adeline or Mr. Foley, but seemed pointedly to confine Ins 
conversation to Lady Dunmelraise ; while Lady Adeline, 
on her part, fearing to lift her eyes to Um, or trust her voice 
with the most trivial expression immediately directed to him, 
continued to talk to Mr. Foley, though in so unconnected 
and absent a maimer^ that <^ould he have overheard what 
she said, something like the truth must have been forced 
upon his mind. 

After remaining a short half hour, which appeared to the 
patties most interested like half a century. Lady Dunmd- 
rakie, wkilitng to act on the principle she had explained to 
ifer daughter, of showing no very marked diflerenc|» towards 
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hofd jyb«rt» saidy «< AiMtie will nol vanftore xMtt thk^ei^ 
ning for feitr of a retura of hec headache. Perhaps, Lor4 
Albert, if you are. not engaged, you will dine add pass a 
quiet eyening with ua ?'* It is di&cult to say how far Lord 
Albert, whose heart was ever alive to the.slightestUndnea^ 
would have rejoiced to accept this ofier, and grasp at the'^ 
cherished idea that his society was still wished for, had not 
X4ady Dunmel^aise, in the same breath, turned to Mr. Foley, 
saying: 

" George,^ will you not be of the party, and dine here too ?' * 
There was a momentary cloud passed over Lord Albert's 
blow, and Mr. Foley had accepted, the invitation before he 
could reply. At length, after a painful pauee. Lord Albert 
said r 

, ** I sHould be happy. Lady Dunmelraise," and he spoke 
rather pointedly, " to avail myself of the wish you have ex- 
pressed to see me, but your invitation reminds me that I have 
negiocted to announce aii event with which, perhaps, you 
are already acquainted^ but which I conceive our nitimacy 
deiQanded that I should make known to you myself, and 
which I came here this day for theexpress purpose of doing, 
or I should not have obtruded myself while I thought Lady 
Adeline's indisposit.'on would probably have prevented you 
from receiving anif one ;" and he looked reproachfully at her 
as he said this. Lady Dunmelraise could not suppress a 
movement of astonishment. Adeline stopped for want of 
breath in her conversation with Mr. Foley, not knowing to 
what announcement Lord Albert alluded ; and there was 
but one thought present to her fancy, one subject supersed- 
ing all others in her mind ; but she endeavoured to still her 
extreme agitation by saying to herself, ^ He never could 
have the refinement of cruelty to break off our engagement 
00 publicly in the presence of an indifferent person." S6e 
awaited, nevertheless, in a state of terror that afanoat de* 
prived her of a sense of hearing, what he would say. 

After a considerable pause« or one which seined such to 
her. Lord Albert spoke. 

^^ I do not know whether you care about politics, Lady 
DuiimeUraise !" At this word, polities, Adeline took courage. 

^^ No," said Lady Dunmelrabe, at once relieved aed reco- 
vered from her surprise, for she also had tboughthis preftoe 
ftcangaly poftratoua ; <' n«, I do not /' 1^ saitf : *^ tkey 
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m% iKrt t wonna'a proviocet «ieepl in as br at regsida the 
latsreM of those dear to her. But what of them ?*' 



^ Why, onlj that chang ea ha?e taken place, i 

^ O yes/* iotemipted Lady Dunmelraise, aa an increaaing 
e3q>re8iion of aonahine broke over her eooAtehaiiee, ^* 1 hare 
Imrd that various changes in the ealnnet were intended^ and 
ttiatsome of my friends were to he advantaged by the oiove.'^ 

^ It 10 in confirmation of these reports that I came \o 
inform you. I now myself fill a place in the administra-* 
tion : not that it can be of any consequence," he added, with 
aomepique;, and his lip trembled as he spoke ; ^^but as you 
used kindly to eipress an intereist in me in fbrmer times, I 
have thought it my doty that you should not learn that circum- 
stance from any other than myseltl" 

^' Ob, my dear Lord Albert !". replied Lady Dunmelraise, 
^^'I am always happy to hear of any event which you deem 
conducive to your happiness : I hope that this, together with 
every future step in your iile, will be so likewise ; and I very 
sincerely give you joy of having obtained this object of your 
wiiE^ies. Adeline," turning to her daughter, ^^)^ou too must 
express your congratulations to Lqrd Albert." This was 
ahnfost too much for Lady Adeline's full heart, but without 
venturing to look directly at bim, she said : 

>' Gh, I always do, mamma, wish him happy in every way.'^ 
Lady Dunmelraise was aware of her daughter's emotion^ 
and endeavoured to relieve her by addressing Lord Albert 
herself. ^ 

. ^^ These arrangements will not, however, I hope, prevent 
our seeing you at dinner to-day : you are not already so 
involved iil the afiair&of the natioi. as not to be able to spend 
a few hours with your fi'iends?'* Lady Adeline listened 
with the iinpatience of sickening hope for his reply ; in vain 
trying to sooth herself with the idea, that were he onOe 
more aa much in their society as he used to be, he would 
love them as dearly as ever. , 

^ I am i^ved," be said, in answer to Lady Dunmelraiae^ 
<^ that it is quite out of my power, for I must be at the 
House almost immediately : a lengthened debate is expected 
on the subject of the late changes, and it is necessary I 
^should be in my place. " 

^' We are equally aorry with younelf, dear Lord Albert t 
but we hqpe aootia^er time to be more fiartuoate." Aoothet 



jpaasenmued. La^ AiMiBe's vpirito again ianlc^ Init Ai 
continued her painfbl eflfoit to rally, by talking more tiiaii 
ever to Mr. Foley ; and Lord Albert^ fancying that hia 
presence was as irksome to her, as remaining longer was 
painfiil to hinifleK; immediately tbok his leave, and left the 
iKHisie, mortified, miserable, and. out "of humour with hinl^lf 
and the whole world. He had really stated the fact, 1b 
pleading public business as the cause oif his declining Lady 
DUnm^aise's invitation ; and hchad hardly time to reach 
the House before the commencement of the debate. On 
arriving^ there, and soon after be had taken his seat, it was 
announced that the member was seriously indisposed who 
had been expected to give one of those explanations which 
^such is Ae low ebb of character among British statesmen 
of the present day) every one who has h^ld part in the 
govemment of tbe^ country has latterly thought it necessary 
to make in vindication of liis public conduct. The question 
was consequently put off; and the House, after some busi- 
ness of httle importance4 and moving for new writs for those 
members who had accepted situations under government; 
adjourned at an early hour. 

Lord Albert found hims^f thus relieved from the tie which 
had prevented bis accepting Lady Dunmelraise's invitation ; 
but it was no longer a question with him, as it would have 
been under other circumstances, of returning to South 
Audley-streety and stating what had occurred to set him at 
liberty, and requesting to avail himself of the opportunity to 
receive the pleasure of dining there^ This would have been 
the act of a healthftil mind, but under the mental disease 
which now tormented him, be turned with scorn from th^ 
idea ; for he saw every thing in a distorted point of view, 
and ascribed to Lady Dunmelraise and her datighter the tm- 
wortby design of intending to provoke him to a relinquish- 
ment of his engagement with the latter, either because they 
did not choose to break with him themselves, or becanse 
they were not, perhaps, yet sur6 of Mr. Foley's intention. 
Notlmig but jealousy could have raised such a suspioioli, so 
unworthy of them and of himself, respecting persons so long 
known, so much and justly esteemed, so dearly loved ^ but 
what chimera is too monstrous not to be born of that fiend 
which had taken possession of him ? Under this species of 
tbenHion, for it can be called by no milder hame^ he HnM 
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iMnd hmmtU m Ihd park* 

ASk the IIrI0 of ^<}ii weie ooofrtfirted afmnd Kemiiigloii 
CbnioMh ttB<l ABMBg the car^fce waitiag^ be ehMrted 
Lady HaaietVerBeii'i. Jbi ibetorhnkBceof bisetnelniH^ 
and m the press of basing duriDg the nomiiig^ he m/m 
ieeoUected that he btd fbrgoCtea to tril her of his offieial 
ittaatioD, although be (&h thai from her at least he wooM 
aseel wkh a sincere and lively participatioci hi the satislaetioa 
he eaqterieficed at the soeeees of hn opeoiog career in the 
poHtnid world. But his heart was not satisfied ; and, stif*^ 
fsring imder his fatal delusion, he needed the balm^of kind* 
'ttess, and turned to her for its bestowal. Gimf hie hosaet 
therefore^ to tiis servant, be went into the Gacdens with the 
intealion oi foding her. They met as she was on the point 
ef leaving the party she was walking with, and returning to 
her cariiage. He accosted her with a sort of interest in his 
manner which eoald not fail of being agreeable to her, and 
^y eeotfflued walking and oonitersing earnestly on the 
auhject which be briefly cooiniunicated to her. 

So earnestly, indeed, did they discuss the matter, that they 
found tfafemsehres at length almost the only persons in the 
Grapdeas, and were reminded onlyi» by this circumstance, of thi 
kteness of the hour. Lady Hamlet Vernon, astonished, looked 
at her watch, and finding it past seveif o'clock, said she must 
hasten home, as she had. invited persons to dine with her, and 
pressed Lord Albert to join the party. This he promised fto 
do; and he felt a kind of false pleasuve in thiaknng he 
should, at leMt, be in the society of those who really valued 
bin, for there was a sting of pique and morUfication at 
his heart, which Lady Hamlet Vernon's conversation had 
not diminished4 and which made him -gladly seek refoge out 
of hims^ for consolation. After the dinner^ the party 
hrokenpto go to Aimack's, and Lord Albert d'Eslerre^ 
ik^^meri and dissatisfied, was easily persusded to accom- 
pany Lady Hamlet Vernon.' On entering tte room, the irst 
person whom he recognised was Lady Delamere aad her 
t to ngh t e r s. He bowed to them, and he thought they He* 
turned bis bow coldly. Thi^ circumstance did not eseape 
the ohaervaition of Lady Hamlet Vernon, and she talked of 
tfM Oeiaaieres in a way whkh, though quite utilnie, Lord 
Alhirueaiial the wenisit too mwh in a teaip» to JiMb ^ 
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«^ I thmk Wftiii«r,^*«ii# «M,^ if «B Ike tniiitemitiaf p«i^ 
iw«reejeQledftomM(delfttevinr#oiildbBkft. B«k 
IbtUtveiif thii wti» the cMet tbe «vil wwM oofy aastmie 
«Bollier i^ftpe ; for en wamwMy like tini^ if all w«re perfeeV 
would be the^ dnfiesl tinagin vtbt worM : it is the mittore 
frinofa i^rdi m amiMoiDedt " 

^^Bendes,'* ro^oioed Lord Albert, ^Ummdee§ipkim^ 
fcnuy ei qtd n*en veut pas voir doii demSitrer ioui setiii et amt- 

Lady Hamlet Vemoil did net quke like tbe peaaible ap- 
fiKeatioii of tbe adagre; bet abe endeavoured to tani"tbe 
epleen wki^h ebe saw was the ibeling of the monenl with 
bim into tbe obannd beat adapted to her news. ^** U is not 
fDola," she continued, ^ that I find se nmoh fiiult with, as 
doll and insipid people. There is Ladj Delaniere, again» ibr 
inatance^ who is one of your food mammas walkin|f about 
.with her chickens, all so measured and so mime^ that one is 
sure a happy erratum could never occur in their Kle or eon- 
versatioo. There is ne h<^ that they w^l ever change, for 
Uiey are *' content to dwell in decencies for ever*' Tbfir 
very leves and hatreds are.meaaiired out by the square rule 
of fit and proper ; and if tbe friend they liked best madr ai^ 
deviation Irom what they deemed tbe proper coofse, th^ 
woald discard such a one from their fitvour. Tfais I imld to 
be:opld«bearted and selish policy, sbekerfcig itself under the. 
mask of virtue ; for the fact is, that half that class 6f pei^ib 
bu3d tbmr power upon a pietence to snporiority in moral 
(Oxcdlenee, not for its own sake, I am certain, but for tbe 
sake of obtaining tbe £ivour of tfeneral opinion, which their 
slender means of agrhmenis (they have aeaaa enougb In 
know) would never give them." 

^^ Do you mean, then, to say, that all snperiority of purify 
in conduct or character springs from such false and ignoble 
sources ? That, dear Lady Hamlet Vemoay jou know^ is im- 
possible ; (or the same fountain cannot send forth sweet 
waters and btttisr." Lady Hamlet Vernon folt that Lord 
Albert was not in a mood to pass lightly over any thing that 
was sud on serious hubjeotst end quicUy cc^rrected herself^ 
edding: 

^^ Far be it firom me to think ^t tiMre are not mmt 
•nalnves genuinely pure and noble. Mkm mvsmsm^d^plmm. 
. I eaapol endow th^ kotfrn piitai$fmmii witbtaenb kiifiaat 



iBvestaMRt. Lady^Debmerextnir dMrXonI <rE8terr», i^, tff 
you nraat knMr^ the dttUesC^ b^mfl penon I eter contenei 
with ; and allow .im to tell jfou she can give heraelf sufll- 
eient aire of coBsequence: Nevertbelees, I have known 8e<* 
Teral instanoea in which abe.acrnpled not to saciifiee per- 
sons that it suited her to put down. Au reate^ I make no 
doiibt she has all those gvxxl qualities which quizzes always 
teem with.'* ' 

<^ Really," said Lord d'Esterre, ^< you asttmish me ! 1 
Ihoogfat at least she had been good-natured.'^ 

'^ Your own good-nature does ^ot allow you to see these 
thiags ; yod have been used, you know, to consider all that 
party perfect ; buf'^Lord Albert sighed deeply^ — **'butyott 
will find,*' continued Lady Hamlet Vernon, fully aware of 
tiie meaning of that emotion which had escaped him, and 
wishing to abstract his mind from the cause, by adverting to 
mere general topics, ** you will find that the work] is made 
up of classes. There are the Dutchess d*Hermanton, Lady 
Borrowdaile, Lady Aveling, form one class ; Lady Me£- 
eomb and her people form another ; your friends the Misses 
D. another ; and we»you know, fimn a class totally apart." 
Lord Albert listened to this kind of conversation sometimes 
with attention, sometimes abstractedly. His mind freqtwntly 
adverted to totally different sol^ects ; but still he sat by 
. Lady Hamlet Yemon's side the whole evemng, or walked 
with hef about the rooms« 

In deiog this, he was not aware of the occasion he gave 
for r^nark ; stiH less did he know that Lady Delamere bad 
observed him hi Lady Hamlet Vernon's box the preceding 
evening, and that that very circumstance had caused Lady 
Adeline's illness ; for if he had guessed this truth, difierent 
indeed wouki have been the result of his morning's inter- 
view with her. His appearance again, on the present 
evening, with Lady Hamlet V«mon, very naturally ooea- 
sioned Lmdy Delamere's altered manner ; but he saw in her 
behaviour only the confirmation of an intefition; on the^part 
of Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter, and of the whole 
family, to break with hiin altogether. Neither did it occur to 
bim, so prepossessed was he with the idea that Adelinoivas 
happier in Mr. Foley's society than in his 6wn, that his ex- 
ciMe for not dining with Lady Duninelraise must now appear 
tohave beenfidseiaBdfiraiMdeayrcsslj for the purpose of 



MSSUng anodier angafemeDt. How vary difbrenl woaM 
have been his fedinge, could he have known the aoguishbo 
inflicted on her who 9tiU loved him so truly ; ind the addi« 
tional wounds she would receive, when the circumstance of 
his seeming devotion to Lady Hamlet Vernon, during the 
whole of that evening, with the aggravation attending it of 
his supposed duf^icity, should beeome kaown to her ! 

The fact was, although he was perfectly unconscious of 
it, that Lord Albert's attention to Lady Hamlet Vernon 
began to be considered in the light of a lietMm by the world ; 
yet notwithstanding he was deemed too wise to risk matil- 
inony, yet that was the last thing eared for. In soeietyf 
arrangements which included one now generally included the 
other. The young men rejoiced in Lord Albert's being 
broi^ght to their own lerel, as they thought ; and all who 
l)ad any thing to hide in their own conduct felt less afraid of 
hi^ superiority, when they saw hiih on the verge of an 
intrigue of the same nature as many of their own. 

When, at length. Lord Albert d'Esterre returned home^ 
the hum of voices, apid the unmeaning admixture of dancing 
tunes, mingled together in utter dis^rdance, stifl sounded 
in his ears, and he felt provoked at himself for having wasted 
many hours so unsatisfaetor^. . The tension of the mindt 
under the action of such feelings as those which agitated hi| 
breast, is if^ever really relieved in similar scenes or by similar 
means ; and the false, feverish excitement produced by them^ 
when it passes off, leaves the sufferer a thousand times more 
low and debilitated than before he had recourse to them. 
Lord Albert turned every Way but the right way to And 
peace ; and when sleep did- visit him, jltwa9 not the balmy 
friend which comes to the pillow of an approving conscience^ 
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CHAPTER vm. 



TUB PRMBIVTAiriOir AT COVBT. 

Ths day at lei^gtli arrived, to which so maoy had looked 
fi>rwaTd with lingfering ex|}ectalk>n, and which, to the youDg 
io general, was one of delightful antieipalion. Among 
these, however, there was one who, though both young and 
beauteous, and likely^ under other circumstances, to bave 
enjoyed the idea of coming out into the dazzling scene <»f 
the woiU^ remained unmoved by the general festivity, from 
a dread of the trial which the scene * would |)robably bring 
to her feelings. 

Lady Delamere had oommwiicated to Lady Danmelraise 
Ae circumstance of her having seen Lord Albert d'fisterre 
the preceding evening at Aknack's, and of bis being en- 
^-^>* grossed the whole time with Lady Hamlet Vernon ; — intel- 

ligence naturally productive of the most painful conclusions, 
and which, of course, received considerable aggravation in 
Lady Dunmelraise's mind from the excuses made by Lord 
Albert for not dining in South Audley-street on that day. 
She however felt that, although most painful, it was right to 
inform Adeline of this fresh instance of Lord Albert's ub- 
feeliog conduct, in order that she might, by so doing, lead 
her more and more to weau her affisctions from a person so 
imworthy as he now appeared to be, and help to destroy the 
remaining hopes which her daughter might otherwise retam 
of his returning affection. 

Lady Adeline might well have thought that she had b^en 
prepared for the worst, and imagined that her cup of sorrow 
«^ was filled to the brim; but at this additional circumstance 
she felt, that the human heart is never so full of bitterness, 
but that there may be added some drops of gkU. Her usual 
serenity, however, did not wholly forsake her ; but her first 
impulse was to entreat her mother to spare her the trial of 
attending the drawing-room. 

y I wish/' she sud, *^to be suffered to gain atrength in 
liliremeQt, and to seek for resignatioD, where you, my dearest 
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mamma, have ever taught me it can abne be fbuiid. Some 
dafOF oUier," though she dk) not beiieve what she was 
saying, <^ some day or other, I dare say, I shall be quite happy 

again; oqJy new" But at that moment the quite happjf 

were words too much in contrast to the quite wretched at her 
heart, for her lips to be able^to pronounce, an^ in a passion 
of tears her feelings %ind relief. 

Lady Dunmelraise sufi*ered them to flow unimpeded, and 
when she regained composure, said, ^"^ My dearest child, I 
insist on nothing lo which you think yourself unable ; but if 
you cau make the exertion, do so, for my sake and your own. 
Reflect on the bumbled feelings of your mother and of 
yourself, if Lord Albert should ever know into what a depth 
of sorrow and humiliation he has plunged us both." 

*^ Mamma, mamoui, he must know that ; for does he not 
know, h&s he not seen, have I not shown him a thousand 
times how very dear he is tome ? and, afler all, what should 
I be, if I were not humiliated by his desertion ?" 

^ Most true, dearest, in heart ; but there is a prudence 
and decorum to be preserved in outward seeming ; a respect 
due to. ourselves, in not displaying our feelings to the. un- 
feeling worldf who only trample upon them with unheeding 
carel^^ness, and oan^ never appreciate their depth or value.- 
I can weU understand, my dear child, that you will be making 
an heroic efibct, by going into public under the present 
sufiering state of your heart ; but I do ask of you to make 
that effort: for i know, by experience, that' the]:e is much 
real power gained over ourselves "by assuming its ap- 
pearanceJ* 

This conversation ended by Lady Adeline's promisng to 
do every thing her mother wished for her dear sake^ whom 
she loved with more than filial affection-; and, having once 
given this promise, she determined to fulfil it nobiy. The 
satisfaction which follows any sacrifice of selfish feelings to 
the wishes of those whom it is our duty to please is never^ 
failing, and, under every circumstance, affords a peace which 
can never be obtained by ihetr indulgence to the dereliction 
of principle. 

But, notwithstanding all Lady Adeline's amiable quaUtiet, 
and all the estimable motives of her conduct, she could apt 
avoid the natural pangs of sorrow and anxiety, which she, in 
isommon with^ every ^man beiof , is doomed to expwience. 



Gome th^tntutiB MMriiape or •Cher to all ; liappkatmre 
thoie who •ntertam ^em wisely. The whele of that daf , 
an ehb and Aoir of dread an4 donbt paaaed over her in 
aUemate tides of hope or despondenoe ;— Kif donbt^ if Lord 
Albert would again caU,— of dread, lest^ if he did call, she 
shoold betraj herself «s fan ; yet of hope, that he might 
put this trial to the test, — and of deqpondeooe, as the hoiurs 
paMed iwajr «nd no Lord Albert appeared. 

Fortunately, before we aie tired 4>f 8or«ow« eorsow tbres 
us, so that weaiied nature finds refufe in sleep despite of 
itself; and this was the case of Lady i^ideline, whose, eyes, 
while yet full of tears, were closed in slnmbor ; but it is the 
watarinf again whieh is the trial ; then we seem to have 
derived fre^ power to suffer, and the sad vision of grief is 
presented to us with renewed vitality. Such were Lady 
Addine*8 feelings when her maid brought to her bedisde the 
attire and the ornaments with whieh t^e was that day to be 
adorned, in order to enter v^ion a scene of pleasure which 
to moat yomig hearts is attended with so many Ascinations. 

^* Take them all aWay, Mourtray,'* she said, «^ take them 
H away ; it is not time to dr«M yet.'* And vvhen the time 
did come, how many painful recoileetions marred every 
thought of pleasure ! Should she see Lord Albert in the 
crov^ ? was the first question she asked herself; and if she 
did see him, how would he behave to her ? how should she 
behave to him ? If he were unoccupied by any one at the - 
moment, and apparently disengaged from any interesting 
ooniersation, she thought she could go through the scene ; 
but if he were talking to one whose name Was now too well 
known to her, and too closely allied with the cause of her 
misery, she fbared that neither the time nor the place would 
be sufficient restraints to sustain her under the trial. 

«£?ery body," she said, looking at herself in the g^asf,^ 
^^ every, body must read my story in my face. Theae red, 
red eyes, these swollen Hps V" — And then she started up 
ftom her seat, and cried, '' No, no, it must not be thus ! it is 
for my dearest mamma's sake I am going, and for her sake 
I will master my emotion ; I will endeavour to assume the 
tranquiltity which she reconmiends.'' Repeated inmiersion 
of her face in cold wi^bt, and tbo being told that a short 
half hour only remained to the time appointed by Lady 
Oelamere for her to be at her house, resleradt 
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id^gree, the b^auiy of ter complesicm and the animatidn of 
tier ey^ ; wh^e the bustle of necessary haste imparted that 
gl«w to her cbeeks, which, though called fbrth by feverisfa 
and fervid filings, c<)uid still boast of being the delicati^ 
die of the rose. Her dress was in it^lf of 4be simplest 
and most unadorned fasbidn ; ftnd ^ben her jewels were 
presented to b^ by ber attendant^ moift of which had -been 
giAs freln Lord Albert, she laid them aU aside, and positively 
declined wearing anjf. The extk^me luiCMriance of her light, 
crisped hair,4>rak<^ and curled in many a graceful fold, Was 
ber only decoration ^ eicept that, as she passed a myrtle (the 
gtfl of Lord Albert also,) she hastily phicked K branch of it, 
and placed it with some care in her bosom. How deceitful 
is the human heart! add, above all, how cleceitful is the 
passion of love, which conceals itself under a thousand dia- 
guises t The jewels were discarded, but the flower was 
chosen ; that flower, which, fbr its emblematic associations, 
was ten times^ dearer to her, and spoke « soRer language 
than the diamonds' blaze or the rulnes' die.' Thus whUe 
denying^, she cherished, love ! Oh, woman ! woman ! you 
alone know the meaning of the word, its thousand con- 
cealed tendernesses, its purity of essence, its endless springs 
of increase ! ' 

Lady Dunmelraise, when she took leave of her daughter, 
pressed her to her heart, and as she blessed her with an 
honest pride, thought there could not be a fairer, purer 
being, among the glittering throng; ^< Be of good cheer/' 
she said, " love, and sustain your own dignity.** 

Whei Larly Adeline arrived at her aunt's bouse, she had 
to undergo the gaze of the persons assembled to look at the 
dress of those who were going to court, whose remarks, as 
she passed, kept alive that flutter of spirits which l>revented 
her from indulging in softer feelings, and on the present oc^ 
casion was of infinite use to her. On beholding her dress, 
her cousins exclaimed against the total absence of ornament 
or jewels; but>she said, it was of no consequence, nobody 
would took at her j and when they ;ill. offered her various 
(Hgreties and necklaces, she besought them not to insist on 
her wearing them. 

^' I have plenty at home,*' she said : but addedi with a 
melaocboly smile, ^^ I have made a vow to wear oene.*' 
Lady Dekmere understood her, and.thoQght Jler own love- 
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1ine$8 stood her in good stead of any extraneous aid. At al! 
events, she conceived it was cruel to press ber further.; and 
as time adoiitted of no delay, they went to their carriage 
tl^piif h a line of persons drawn up on each side, ail of whom 
bore testimony 1^ Lady AdeUne's beauty. They went 
slowly aioi^ in the splendid equipage, which, in ti)e magni- 
ficence of cSd family state, attracted unusual attention ; till, 
coming to St. James's-street, they were obliged, by the string 
of carriages, to continiae moving on at a foot's pace. And 
here again the gapii^ crowd made no inapt observations as 
the gUttering throng passed in array before them. 

One singular-looking, fat man actuaDy followed the car- 
riage a considerable way, evidently in admiraVion of Lady 
Atfeline ; and observecl to the person near him, loudly 
enough for h^r to hear what he said, ^' As for ske^ so plain- 
dressed like, she's the biggest beauty of *em all," pointing 
at her ; ^^ but she wears all her diamonds and pearls in her 
eyes and moutli.'* The people aroujid roared and laughed, 
apparently in approbation, and even Adeline smiled and 
blushed. By the tijne they arrived at the entry of Bucking- 
ham House, her cheeks were flowing, and her eyes Spark- 
ling, with an exciten^ent which was, she acknowledged to 
herself, salutary at the time, though factitious and evanes- 
cent. The brilliancy of the ^cene too, so new to her, was 
not without its effect. The rich liveries of the attendant^, 
the mditary,the truly British grandeur of the yeomen of the 
guard, the blaze of beauty, of dress, and of smiles, struck 
Adeline with admiration and momentary pleasure, j and jn 
her own natural way, she said to one of htsr cousins,. 

"This is a noble sight. 1 am glad I came. Mamma is 
always in the right." But then in another- moment she 
sighed \ and remembering all the circumstances that had so 
recently passed, the whole moving massof featlu^s, flowers, 
a'nd jewels became one undistinguisbable confusion^ without 
power to charm ^ awaken her interest. But all tliis while, 
she was borne along cm -the stream of the crowd ; and she 
liifiwrdi amid the buzz of voices, her own name, and then the 
observation which followed it. Women always talk of the 
dress of those theywbh to denigriy and of course Adeline's 
was commented upon, and foiind^eat fault with. " Quite 
ioiproper, I declare !" said old Lady Honey man to- her disr 
tOrted daught^rSj whoae fsatures, tmder the influence of the 
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dancing St. Vitus, seemed to redouble their activity in 
honour of the shaking brilliants with which they were co- 
vered ; " I declare it is quite improper to come to court a^ 
- if one was in one*s cliemise ! perfectly shocking ! quite in* 
decent ! Poor thing 1 had she nobody belonging to her who 
could lend her a pair of earrings, at least ?"—" What a 
beautifbl creature !" cried another voice (a man's, of 
course) ; *^ did you ^er see any thing liiie the harmony^ot* 
her features and the shape of lier ear'*? it is quite classical ; 
and she has none of those horrid^ girandoles pendent to it to 
«poil its form." : . 

" Who is she ?'* " Who is she ?" went round and round 
- in audible whispers ; and the last speaker pressed onwards, 
^mewhat careless of the convenience of his neighbours, on 
purpose to gei another vrovr of her. 

^^ How people do squeeze!" said the- enraged Lady Ho- 
neyman ; ** it is like a bear-garden. Elfrida, my love, take care 
of your diamond cestus ; Laucctta, do not bse your ruby 
mgrette.-^There^ sir, thori^l — you have torn, my Brussels 
4ace lappet all to pieces with the hilt of your sword I" — And 
at this appeal the gentlenian looked down on the little yellow 
dwarf with infinite dismay and many apologies ; and stopping 
to disengage hts sword from the ill-fated lappet, cast an evil 
«ye upon the black Lauretta, who assisted to disengage the 
lappet, wishing her in the shrine of her namesake, where all 
her diamonds might receive that homage which he was only 
endeavouring to pay to the unadorned Adeline's genuine 
beauty. 

At length, Lady Adeline and her yarty reached the room 
in which the sovereign stood ; and Lady Adeline found her- 
self suddenly in an open space, from whence the monarch, 
and those persons attached to his household, could distinctly 
see every person separately who entered. Lady Adeline felt 
awed, for she had imbibed a respectful attachment to the 
person of her sovereign, and her young feelings were those 
of enthusiastic loyalty. 

Lord Albert, who in his official situation had the private 
erdri^ had not yet seen Lady Adeline, and at the moment 
she appeared in the door-way, was talking to Prince Lut- 
Jtermtimie : when the latter, with his habituaV admiration for 
dvery thing yotnig and new, was so struck with her appe»- 
^ce^ ttaythe brolpe off jiis conversation, saying, ** Who is 
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that very extraordinary beautiful girl now entering V^ LorH 
Albert, whose back was towards her, turned suddenly round, 
and, on beholding her, was so Ofefcome by ja sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, that he could not directly reply. He hesi« 
tated, his countenance changed^ his lip quivered; and, after a 
considerable pause, he abruptly said, ^^ Oh ! tliat is Ade- 
line." ^ Prince Luttermanne looked astonished, saying at the 
same time, " Who the deuce is Adeline VJ but Lprd Albert 
had not waited to answer any further inquiries. He moved 
^way round the back of the circle, to get a more distinct 
view of the object .so unexpectedly presented to him ; — an 
object still dearer to his jieart than any other upon earth, 
and one whose preience^when, ae thus, suddenly brought 
before him, was never-failing in overturning all the sophistry 
of art, and all the juggles and distortion of jealous passion, ^ 
In the present instance, she stood before him as the personi- 
fication of mnocenceand truth. 

In the midst of splendour and of betuity, her beauty shone 
forth in its unadorned power, and in the freshness of ita 
morning purity, pre-eminently bright in perfect simplicity. 
She was not unconscious of the admiration she excited ; but 
that very consoioosness added to her charms : it deepened 
the roseate colour of her cheek, gave additional lustre to 
the tremulous sparkle of her eye, and threw over her whole 
air and person that veil of diffidence which imparts grace to 
every movement and interest toTcvefy gtance. Lord Albert 
gazed on her wi^h intense s^lmiration. He thought of the 
time when be had looked foi*ward to the present epoch in 
I^ady Adeline's existence, as to one in which he should be a 
partaker in her triumph, and.gather up the suffi-ages paid to 
her beauty as though they were so many offerings bestowed 
to gratify his own feehngs and confirm the superiority of his 
own choice ; — but, as it was, how differently did he feel I 

She was now nothing to him, he was nothing to her ; she 
cared not for his approbation or his censure ; she knew not 
whether he was to be present at this her first debut iq the 
world, or not ; and then, again, a change came over his 
fluctuating feelings, and recalling to mind the thousand 
instances in which she had proved her attachment to him* 
the truth for a ^moment flashed before his fancy, and in de- 
spite of all that had lately occurred, he behoved himself dear 
to her. How an enamoured imagii|atioD catches at trifle^ 



^nd istheit)0!ior hop^ affewt ! Lord Albert for a monnent 
Mi the fiiRglow of feAdertiess tind trast float avm his itht^ 
%ei»g^ l>ke a refreshing cleir over a thirsty knd ; and as be 
mofed ftlongv unfaeed^ the gaf crourd that flitted past him, 
K^«eafbt <^j for the one object ^hom he desit^d to behold. 
He n^w Cfwifht ji glimpse ef hdr, ax>d then lost it again, 
ti%scc9ed by some feathered headdress, or some unintere^- 
ing intervening object ; but, at length, he ree^ched a Spot 
from whence he had a fell view of Irer , as she half knelt to 
idss the sovereign's hand, and was raised again by the moiK , 
grscefbl action ; and Lord Albert had the gratification erf 
thinking he s^w an expression of gracious adm^iration iii the 
sovereign, as he turned to one of the lords in waiting, evi- 
dently making some remark on tady Adeline. 

But all this while Lord Albert fdletfin catching her ^e ; 
and he ndw retraced his steps as hastily as the crowd WouU 
allow, in order to reach the door by which Lady Adeline 
jnVist necessarily ga tktt. In this attempt, however, hq was 
disappmnted^ for such \yas the pressure and hurry of the 
officers to prevent a crowd in the preilencc-chamber, and 
Lady Adeline was so rapidly hurried on, that she \^as quickly 
lost to Lord Albert's view by the intervening multitude. He 
had not even the gratification of once catching her eye as 
she passed ; for,- added to the celerity with which she was 
' compelled to move on after her presentation, she feh, as was 
natural to one so young, a degree of mingled flurry and 
awe, which kept her eyes fixed on the ground. 

This, however, did not suggest itself to Lord Albert, and 
he questioned himself to ascertain whether her apparent 
unconsciousness of his presence was real or feigned. Not- 
withstanding this doubt, Lord Albert continued his pursuit 
of her, and was so long unsuccessful, that he began to think 
she must have left the Court. As he made his way with 
difficulty through the crowd, he heard her name frequently 
mentioned, and always itccompanied with praises of her 
beauty. As expressions of this kind fell on his ear, be could " 
not forbear feeling that it wa^^rofanation for any one to 
4are to speak' of Lady Adeline but himself : so unjust and so 
monopolizing is the spirit of jealous love. 

At length, Lord Albert, almost despairing of meetil^ 
with Lady Adeline by moving about, determined to fix him- 
«elf at the outward door of the salobui where he knew that 
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she must pass in going awaj* Here he resolved to^ amdt 
the departure of the whde crowds and, at least, ascertain 
the fact ; but he had only taken this positipn a veiy short 
time, when Lady Hamlet li^non ap^^eared on the stairs^ and 
nodding to iiord Albeict as Bhe descmded into the great hall, 
approached* and togk the seat which of course he relin- 
quished to her. However muckiie had^ of laf e, sought her , 
society, and felt entangled by tile spell which slie Jmew so- 
well to ca6t*ov«F him, Uiere existedt at the present moment, 
a dispo^tipn ta emancipate hi^iseif from the thraldom, and 
he ielt her presence to be an intrusion. In proportion as 
these feelings increased, sb did the-reslraint in his manner 
and conversation become more ^dent ; and Lady Hamlet 
Vcroon was much too penetrating not to be aware that 
some strong interest direicteiji ^is attention from her. . 

He had remained some tune in this embasrassed sitoatioiK 
which a mutual consciousness rendered e^ry moment more 
painfiiL * Answering Lady Hamlet Yemon*s questions am- 
chanically with his lips, while his thoughts and eyes Vere 
wandering .in quest of the only object he wished to^e, he 
suddenly beheld Lady Adeline, With Lady DeUmere and her 
cousins, at the bottom of the staircase,, and was on the 
point of abruptly leaving Lady Hamlet Vernon's side, and 
darting towards her, when Lady Adelines eyes were fo)r a 
mon^ent directed, to hkn. A mutual i^ance . wen inter- 
changed, as brief as it was powerful, and he felt that at 
least she had seen, had recognised Mm, and in that single 
glance their ^ouls had met and felt together ; but her eyei 
quickly dropped, -she spoke hastily to Lady Deiama'e, and* 
they mutually turned, as if to reascend (he staircase. This 
movement, hpwever, although its indention was evident, was . 
so in contradiction with Lady Adeline's glance of recogni- 
tion, 4hat it did not deter Lord Albert from ardently wniung 
to speak to Lady Adeline ; and he was hastening away, in 
despite ^f Lady Hamlet Vernon's endeavours to arrest his 
att^tion, to join the former, when a cry of ^^ Throw oj^ 
the window! water! sheifaints!" struck his ear. Tbe 
sound came from the opposite quarter in which he was. going ; 
but when he perceived the bustle, and the crowd endei^your- 
ing to make way for some person who was ill,- and whom 
they were trying to bring into a freer current of air, his first 
impulse was to stand aside also, and lend hi^ assistance for 
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Itat purpose. In ixmg thk, h$ «ooq reeognised tfae lady 
If ho had fainted to be Lady Gteimore, borne ia the arms of 
Mr* Leslie Winyard ; tod theo, vMh renewed interest, as 
the wife of his friend Lord Glenmore, he pressed forward, * 
and moee^ed in Hiakiflt a pasaaf^ to the window^ thesash 
of which h# threw up^ and -vastly aided m placing Lady 
Glenmore on a seat : he then hastened away for water and 
restorativea* *" 

Every one was forward in- tendering aslistance to the 
minister's wife ; and while tnany p&tamuSf stood around 
her» others, of better judgment aiid hinder intentionsy went 
in search of Lord OLeninore. * ' 

: ^ What a lucky fellow 1^ cried Lord Boileau, one of thq 
i^ers who was stan^Qg near ; ^^ what a lucky fellow that 
Leslie Winyard is» to ^have the ^^arrying of that beautifiil 
ereature in his arms!" 

*^Oh f you know c'e^t tme <^btra arrangi^^* said Lord 
Gascoigne. ^^ She never speaks to any one else now.*' 

Lord :zUbert lieard these remarks with indignation as he 
r^umed with water, and eould not help casting a look at 
Uie speakers, that they well understood. 

«( Upon my word)** observed Lord Boileau, ^ that man is 
^uite insuSmUe. I thought he was improved since he 
lived among us ; but I suppose, he looks forward to rival " 
Leslie Winyard, and will iiot hear the lady's fame called in 
question on account of any one but himself.*' 

^( Bab K' replied Lord Gascoigne ; ^ Lady Hamlet Veoion 
will never suffer that J*. 

^* Is that really as people say ?" asked Lord Boileau. 

<< Ob 1 quite settled long ago,** answered Lord Gascoigne ;^ 
^' and as she is a maUreue femme^ she will sot allow hSoi tm^^ 
A^rsake her quietly.*' . ** i ^"^ 

" How very beautiful, how very loVely she i4 Boilcau '/^ ^? 
said LordJBaakerville^ approaching atth&t jnotnent i ^< now 
ihat she can neither talk nor laugh^ she is quite eharming-- 
hem ! I never knew before that she was handsome-^hem! 
She ought to do nothing but faint — hem I" 

** Yes,'* they both replied, "she is very lovely indeed*" 
" I rather envy Leslie Winyaid," cried Lord Boileau : " that 
fellow has always been lucky. But have you seen Lady 
Adeline Seymour^ la nowoeioa^ du jour? Rather raw and 
unfledged y^t, but she wiU ^ a very fine creature a year or 
two hence/' 



« Don't fmn kmm^h» ftoryf ' wMspered Lordh Blufker- 
vilb^ appoacbiDf hie moutli to tb^ ear of Lord Botteao. 

^** No^a8<>— 1 did Hear something of it. Bhe is goings to 
be nairied, isn't she t*' ' 

«^ 8be tM#/^ tejoinod Lord Baskerville, looking Yery wise ; 
^^but, a-^beml that's all off now. I know aH about it— 
hem! fbr Ae 10 so involved^ hem t that marriage is irnpos* 
sible — hem I And really the poor girl has eehappS h^, 
for I never knew sack a puritanical affected— ^hem ! I cannot 
coneeife what the women see about him to endure him fbr 
a moment — hem f* * 

By this time the report of Lacfy Glenmore^s iia?ing fkinted 
spread through the rooms, and there were assemble^ around 
her L4dj Tmey, Lady Ellersby, and the Comtesse Lein- 



^I do not wonder you were overcome, my dear Lady 
Gtenmore ; it was terribly hot,'* said Lady Tilhey, in her 
most ooiaing manner. *^ These rile drawing-rooms are 
quite enough to kill otie. Such a heat, and sdch a crowd 
of Heaven knows whom ! And then to see whom or what ? 
for one never sees the ostensible object for whom one eomes 
here. If it>ivere not to oblrge Lord Tilney, and because one 
must, I trouki never come to such a horrid place again. My 
dear Lady Qfonmore, you who have suffered so much are, I 
am sure, o^ of ail patience with the whole thing." 

Lady Glenmore, who had by this time quite recovered, 
and who was placed very comfortably enjoying the fresh 
breeze that came to her unpolluted by the heat and breath of 
the crowd, as she sat close by the window, now resumed her 
accustomed smiling cheerfulness, and replied, 

** Not at all, Lady Tilney ; I assure you I have been much 
amused, ilnd think it is a very splendid scen^ ;— *sp much 
beauty, so fnueh magnificence, that I was quite provoked at 
myself for being overcome, and unable to enjoy it ; but I am 
perfectly well again now^ and I hope another time to be more 
used to it," 

" QuUe niaiserie!^^ whispered the Comtesse Leinsengen 
to Lord Baskerville. *'She ought to go back to her nur- 
sery." 

^^ Nothing is so tiresome,'* replied Lord Baskenflle, **as 
low people who are always diverted. They must be fUse or 
fools, a-hem ! after their first existence in the world— hem'! 
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#Kr world I meanh— hem ! Aa to me^ I don't oare for asf 

thing or any body^ and am always bdred to death here, a-hem 1 

arVtyoli?" 

, ^^CUst ^lon^*^ answered the Coxntesde, in her most abrupt 

manner. 

*« Don't you know," cried Lady De Chere, " that there 
are a certain number of people who live upon getting up 
scenes all their Hfe ? they are alway either fainting, or crying, 
or haranguing.'^ 

^^ It^s very bad taste," rejoined Lord Baskerville, ^< at all 
events — hem !" At this momenC Lord Glenmore came up 
to his wife, betraymg considerable agitation, and inquiring 
tenderly of Lady Glenmore bow she felt, and speaking to her 
in a low voice of earnest solicitude ; to which she replied 
with answering afibction.— ^Mr. Leslie Winyard moved away 
affecting more displeasure than he really felt. 
. " What a fuss Glenmore is in ! Vulgar ! — hem ! I cannol 
conceive," said Lord Baskerville, ^< why pilople should dis- 
pk^ their conjtigal fehcitieii to the vyorld. " 

^< The old song, I think," observed Lord Rainhan), who 
was passing by, and overheard the remark, ^' gives good ad- 
?icc :— 

■Iftfchercliez pasia quiniesseuce; , 

Contentez«v<m8 de I'&pparenee. 
Quiveut tropYoir, et trop savoir, v 

Trouve ■ouvent plug qu^il ne pensp.' 

A polite inquiry^ that did not^ enter into particulars, might 
perhaps have suited better the ititerests of all parties, than 
that apparently minute inspection of circumstances — eh! 
Baskerville ?" with a sort of sneering smile-*-'^don't ^ou 
agree with me ?'* ^ 

^< Certainly, hem ! nothing is so mistaken, or argues such 
want of knowledge of the world, as to be affftire about any 
thing." 

^^^ To &e," observed the Comtesse Leinsengen, '^ is one 
ting, to aeem to be is anoder : in dat hes de tatijir vivre or 
de no savair. But I did not hear my carriage was up ?" 

**• Yes, Comtesse ; allow me to have the honour ;" and she 
accepted- hiB offered arm and departed. 

*^ P'Esterre," said Lord Glenmore, <^I lefive you to tak^ 
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care of Lady Glenmore, white I gp in quest of our ^iarriage .; 
your gaUantry will, I am sure, accept the cl^arger'* 

Lord Albert felt really flattered, and would at any other 
time have been happy to itave such a post assigiared to hhn, 
had it not been that be feared in consequence to lose seeing 
Lady Adeline. This thought gave his countenance an anx- 
ious serious air, which th&men around did not fail to com- 
mmit upon. But Mr. Leslie Winyard could scarcely con- 
ceal his ill-humour. The husband to cross him was bad 
enoughi but another man, apd that man Lord Albert d'Es- 
terre» whom of all others he most disliked, was gall and bit- 
terness to him. He approached Lady Glenmore, however, 
casting a look of insolence towards Lord Albert ; but ibe 
serious, preoccupied demeaNour of the latter predated his 
even (^serving the impertinence intended for iim, 

Mr. Leslie Winyard was bent over Lady G^nmore, -and 
whispered in het ear. She listened with ratter more com- 
placenoy than Lord AU>ert seemed to think ^i^as fitting, and 
she thanked Mr. Leslie Winyard for his care with sooiewbat 
more fteting than he thought the occasion merited ; but she 
spoke aloud, and seemed to avoid the whisjf»ered conversa* 
tioo which the oth^r affected to hold. 

• Lord Aibert, howo wi r^ who wag tbo laot m a n ia the worlA- 
to play the mean part of a^py over the actions of any one, 
felt his situation sufficiently awkward ; and^eonsidering that 
his every wish was on the wing after Lady Adeline, it be-^ 
came every instant more painful. He almost determined on 
. leaving Lady Glenmore ; but then he thought Lord Gten- 
more would ttaturally -feel hurt at his doing so. While 
weighing this matter with himself, Lord Gleumore returned, 
announcing the carriage to be at hand. 

^' D'Esterre, have the gladness to give your arm to Lady 
Glenmore on one side, and I will take care of her on the 
other, and then we^ shall be able, Georgina, to take you 
through- the crowd without your suffering any inconve* 
nienee.'* Mr. Leslie Winyard bit his lip with mortification, 
and Lord Boiteau ftid to him, with some degree of sarcasm^ 

^^ Really, Wipyapd, I think you are ill wed ; after your 
services, le see another preferred before you." 

<' Oh ! c'est laf^rium de laguerrer he replied, with an 
air of qf^Kted triumph ; ^* but m for preference, r^ A sa- 
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** Upon my wofd, Winytrd's cbolnesi is admirtiWe,'* said 
Loifd^aBOoigne, ^^aikl I would betan even hundred thatfae is 
right. GacN'gina, as he calls her, I dare say, undisrstaads a 
thing Off two by thk time, and* knows how to hoodwink Gien- 
more." No sooner had Lord Albert handed Lady Gl^more 
into her ^sarriage, than he retarned swiftly, with a faints 
sbkening hope that he might dot yet be too late to cak^h at 
least one precious Ipok more of Adeline ; nor was he disap- 
pointed, fi>r he met her suddenly, standing near the door 
with hep pBMty^ Addressing Lady Delamere with an empres- 
sement of maiMier, and an intonation of voice, that spoke 
the temper of his soul, his eyes fixed upon Lady AdeBne's, 
he scarcely knew what it was he said to Lady Delamere, till 
the extrei]^ coldness of the latter, and her marked asperity 
of reply, checked the flow of his feelings, and he remained 
mute and abashed, when the silver sound of Lady Adeline's 
voice, iaquiring for Ls^y Glenmore, reaninaled hira. 

^^ The hc^t was overpowering,"* she observed, *'' and she 
could not be surprised that any one h^d fainted : ahe herseli^ 
had sufiered.frbm it." 

Lord Albert oado seme answet, expressive of concern 
for her : and gassing at her with gnrepressed teodf mess, he 
remarked the myrtle sprig in her breast ; for it was asso- 
ciated in his mind with some recollectionitthal made it, in his 
estimation, an otiject of infinite interest. ' At that instant it 
dropped on the ground. He stooped to recover it haMily ; 
and as he half tendered to restore it to her, said, " Its fresh- 
ness was ftjirprising, considering the atmosphere it had been 
in for so niany iiours; yet not so, neither^'' he added, 
" when I remember where it has been placed : but it is not 
worthy of such felicity. Allow me to retain it,^for I, at 
least, can envy and appreciate ita happy fete." A glow of 
lustrous joy illumined Lady Adeline -s oounlenanee ; and if 
before the agitation of doubt and sorrow hadi shook her 
frame, an emotion not less intense, though proceeding firom 
feelings the very opposite, now affected her. 

^^ Far as -diiertress tho soul can woundi 
'Tis pain in each degree ; ' 
'Tis bliss but to a certain bound ; 
Beyond is agony." 

Her emotion coiild not escape Lor^l Albert's ohsarvation, 



nor 'could he mistake its cause. With all (be vanntb of 
renewed and genuine affection, he again whispered to her, 

" Adeline, will you be at hoiiie to-nigbt if I come ?'* 

Before she could reply^ Lady Delamere's carriage was 
called. She turned rather abruptly to Lady Adeline, saying, 
'^ Adeline, come; the carriage waits ;" and at the same 
instant, Mr. Foley, who had 8een in quest of it, joined them, 
iifl though in much haste. ' . 

*^ If you delay an instant, Lady Delamere," he said, 
i^ your carriage must drive off, and then it is difficult to tell 
when you may get away." - 

^'Adeline/' cried Lady Delamere, spea^iif^g apthorita< 
tively, *' take Mr. Foley's arm*" And at the same time 
courtcsyinff coldly to Lord Albert, she showed him his 
attendance was not desired, and hurried after her niece and 
daughters ; for Lady Adeline, confused and agitated, had 
only^time to cast a look at Lord Albert, and was in a manner 
obliged to suffer herself to be led away by Mr. Fo!ey. ^ 

Lord Albert stood for a moment hke a statue ; the sprig 
^f myrtle, however, was in his hand, <ir he might have fan- 
cied he had dreamed the scene, so quickly had it passed. 
^^ What can this mean ?" he said to himself, lingering on 
lhesp6t where Lady Adeline had parted from him, quite un- 
conscious of the esowd that passed by him in all directions, 
But where is one more alone thaa in a crowd ? His reve- 
rie, however, was speedily broken in upon by hearing Lady 
ilamlet Vernon's name loudly called ; and the next instant^ 
as she was passing, unatteilded, to go out, she said to him, 

" DOj Lord Albert, be so obliging as to give me your arm.'" 
In common courtesy he complied ; but it was mechanically, 
and like the action of one in a dream. - ^^ You had better let 
me set you down, Lprd Albert, if your carriage is not up, or 
you will never get away." An anxious wish to leave a scene 
in which he had now no interest, induced him to avail him- 
self of the proposal. He leaped: in after her, and they drove 
rapidly away. He said something expressive of thanks to 
her, of the crowd, of the heat, of Lady Glenmdre ; and this 
brought them to Cleveland-rowy when their progress was 
stopped, and the clatter of horses, and the crash of carriage^r, 
and the screams of women, and the oaths of servants, re- 
sounded in all directions. Lord Albert hastily looked out, 
and saw Lady Belanifire's equipage, which had beenforceft 
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^ oSibi fioeMBOBf ^>tlier carciAges, and, inerdir ladistQ- 
tan^e itself, was backing so as la oome imamdiittriy paiaDf^ 
wilh Ladj Hamtei Yernon^s. He was ^raleful to thaidiL it 
WAS mi^ in any present danger at least ; but in lowering tte 
glass and ioolung out to see what had occasioned the disUlBV ' . 
aace, he bad ibrgotten and le(i the myrtle B(»ig on tbo teat 
^the carria^^, and did mm temark, in revealing hioM^lf) 
Ihat Lady Hamtet yernon had taken it i^.and was boldiBg 
it in her hand^ so absorbed was he in anl«Bty for liady.Ade- 
line's. peasihie danger. 

Lac^ Delamere's carriage was by this time in oootieet 
wkh liiidy Handet Yemon^s. Lord Albert was justabant tio 
^tina head again out of the window, to aasure thefonner 
theiQ .was «o danger, -when he saw Lady Adeliae lean 
hack suddenly in the carriage, and at the same install 
«ne of her couans, as he thought, by her desm quicUy 
dsew up the window, evidently to prevent all conununicft- 
lion. Lord Albert could not nlistake this action. It per- 
{dexod and wholly overthrew all his presence of mind ; .a«d 
under the painful pressure of contending feelings he aaade 
some Inriaf excuse to Lady Hamlet Yeuion, of endeavouring 
to see if thecarriage could beextricaled^axid i^nu^ tbB 
idoor he davted out^ without any thought but that of yidding 
Jo the impulse of his feelings, jmd proceeded home in a,fi$ate 
of distraction. 



CHAPTER IX: 

M soon as Lord Albert was alone, and ooidd mcall.bis 
aaatteredsenses, he reviewed every look aodgeaturaof Liil^ 
Adeline; and notwithstanding all that passed at tbe^mr- 
ing-room and subsequently, notwithstanding the marked 
eoldaess and disapprolMUion .whieb her manner had lof htte 
ianplied, he yet thought;itl»tt har real feelicigB ^fets mAtiMMf « 
Mhnati of indiflbrence tlMra^ds hiiyi ; aod he 4melvss4 to 
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tfj tbe issue of callkig in South Atidl^Hitfaoi'tbat ^wdhg^ 
as he bad prop^osed to her. 

For this purpose, he got away early from a ceremdmous 
^imier which he was obliged to attend, and which appeared 
lehim to last longer than any dinner had ever done Iwlbre : 
and with his heart and head full of Adeline, and of Adeline 
alone, he found himself once more in her presence. Lady 
Delamere and her daughteit, and one or two others,, were 
sitting around Lady JDunmehraise'a couch, amusing her with 
accounts of the drawing-joom ; but Lady Adeline was at 
tbe piano-forte, and Mr. Foley^sitting by her, with a certain 
indeacribable air of being established in his i^aceby right. 

At one glance of his eye. Lord Albert took in the w£ole 
room on entering, together with the^^ relative position of its 
occupants ; and his feelings underwent a sudden and pain- 
fU revuledon. He advanced, however, towards Lady Dun- 
melraise, who extended her hand to him, but in a way that 
he could not mistake ; and her coldness struck an addkicwal 
chill to hi9 heart From Lady Delamere and her daughters 
he met no kindlier greeting ; and he determined at once to 
try if Adeline's heart was equally shut against him. For 
this purpose he moved towards her ; and although she could 
not see him, her back being turned to that part df the room 
firom whence he came, yet she heard his approaching foot- 
step, and trembled in every nerve. 

Mr. Foley, who had followed Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
advice respecting his own conduct, and who lost no oppor- 
tunity in acting in conformity to it, was now determined 
that he would not rengn his seat or quit his staticm near 
Lady Adeline. The latter, on her part, had been too much 
agitated by her own feelings to see things in thmr true Hgbt; 
ttd was glad of any person to talk to, in order to conceal 
tec ecBotioo. But no artificial means were sufficiently pow- 
erihl to still the beatings of her heart ; and when Lord 
After! Inquired after her healthy saying, he hoped she had 
HDOt 8uffin<ed from tlie morning's fatigue, she started at the 
eoimd of his voice, although she expected to hear it, and 
SQiade some hurried reply, which he construed intoa^hsdaki 
ci his inquiries. . 

Lord Albert, wretched and astonl^ied, stood mi»t« ; 
qfiestimiing within himsdf if this could really be the same 
Addine whom he had a few hours^i^ seen with such a 
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different expreesionf in her whole Gountenance and deine«a- 
our, as to make iiim doubt the evidence of his senses. He 
#otild at Once have broken throiigfa the mystery^ could he 
have obtained her ear for a moment ; but the presence of 
Mr. Foley, who pertinaciously, and, as it appeared to Lofd 
Albert, in defiance of him, kept his place, prevented all ex- 
planation. And then again returned those false conclusi^is 
which arose firom jealous doubt ; and he conceived that it 
Would be unworthy of himself even to seek an explaMlm 
from one whose evident preference of another appeared to 
him so very decided. 

in this dark spirit of jealous indignation, Aie turned jkway, 
and sank into gloomy silence. Could he have known what 
was passing in Lady Adeline's breast, he would have acknow- 
ledged the ju^ice of her feelings ; he would have seen that 
all which seemed coldness and indifference was only the 
resultof a proper sense of what she owed herself ; and that 
under that assumed demeanour lay hid the truest, warmest 
love. Strange as it may appear on a shght review of the 
matter (although it is the common infirmity of human nature 
never to see its own defects), he was not aware of theeffiset 
which^is constant intercourse with Lady Hamlet Vernon 
produced on the minds of all those who witnessed his inti- 
macy with her; and, perhaps, as matters now stood, even 
if he had been att>ne time inclined to own himself in the 
wrong, the still greatei^ dereliction from all truth and deli- 
cacy, which he thought he discovered both in Lady Adeline 
and liady Dunmel raise, respecting their behaviour to htm, 
completely exonerated him iir his opinion, and he lost aB 
sense of tlie evil of his own conduct in blaming theirs. 

Little did Lord Albert dream (indeed, in tl^ excitemfot 
of greater things, he had totally forgotten it) that the ^Mr^ 
of myrtle which Lady Adeline had given him that mori^Df , 
and wliich had been apparently the medium of so gmnh, 
mutual tenderness, had been seen by her in Lady Hamkt 
Vemon^e hand, when their carriages were ei^ngled in 
ooming fit>m the drawing*roora. It was this cicciirastaace^ 
combined with Lord Albert's being again in assiduous Klead 
ance on one whom she was now compelled to consider in 
the Hght of a rival, that had mado Lady Adelme draw up 
the glass at the moment Lord Albert .was about to speak to 
her, hi ord^ to mwp$ witnessing so painfid atroth. jjke 
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aMthrlw herself bAok in tbe damage, and reflected en At 
iMvortiiiae0» of Ins cotAiet, ehe became tke mtkn of lfa« 
hMI agoirimnf feetings ; for what ia so patnftil as^tbe co»- 
tkstinR of uMVorUiineae HI Ibe object of our ki/wel and it 
waa^thia'Comrietioii which had effeeled the aiteraMn in tUt 
rntdoer towarde bini^ which be coold not b»at observe Sftm 
the first momenit of Itis ent^ngrlhe roof». 

Whilesite was wlualed by these sentinnents^ Lord Atbert, 
on hiv pari, writhed under the idea that Mr. Foley w$8 his 
fii^oar^ rivat» msd that he wa^.anly allowed .to wit«e«s bis 
triumph, in order that he might be provoked 16 become the 
pMty whoejlould brei^ off tl^eilfageaie^t existini^ betwieen 
Mft and Lady AdeHne. But Ibis he inwardly determined 
jiMKihl never be tbe cvao. He ehdeavoured, thereferet at 
the prssent moment, to devour his'chagrtn, and ibroe biai- 
self tO' converse on iadiferent topics; addresnng himseif, 
h^^i^ever, to Lady •Dmmi'eh'aise, rather than to Lady Adelme. 
Atmmg others, h«r made allusion to the fite which was to 
/tike pteee at Avtngtpn Park the day afVer the following^ and 
eapressed hili regret that he had been unable to proeare the 
ticlketi which he had hoped to have pvesented to herself aiad 
jLfldy A«MiR«; <'a cifcmnstance,'' be added^ ^^ Whieh I 
eoBsider very unfair, since I was oto of the original soh- 
scribers to ihittfite; but the names of the parties to be 
iiUierted hrre Wen all diosen by ballot^ and my^ single voite 
slldne did adt prevaii in obtatning: the insertioa of theee 
wbfifn# I wished to be on tbe list.'* 

ThifiT was really the fact, however extraordinary it hmj 
ap^iear. T..ord Albert, wiih the other persons who formed 
the comitvittee apfminted to give a^nd arrange thiej^^ had 
paid five hundred guineas eaeh towards defraying the ex- 
pense, bet Hot one of them had the power of invittn^ i^ 
ladividu'al acpart from the consent of the whole bikly ; and 
a^iNidy Dunmelraise and her davg^ter were not of thatcir- 
dtfu^ieh Lady Tihiey and her ^el*ee considered to belea^ 
Ldrd Albert's withes on this point, Which were petfeetty 
s, had been wholly unattended to. Under tlie cireum- 
sv however^ in whneh he stood in th« opihton of all 
those who now heard, him, the exclasivenses of this measure 
' ooeM not be comprehended or believed, and, in ^lorti ptm^d 
ibr a aiere deeeptloir. 
• ''Katf taxmBi eemseqaent]y> wtai reteived with freM cold- 
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neat by laAy DomaelridM, #ho oo^ replied* ^^ Tbti, m to 
herself, her going was qaite out of the qoeetkm ; 'and u to 
her ^hMgbter,*' isbe added with emphami, ^ I dare aay Ado* 
line hoi no wish to be there.'* Here the aol^ect dropped ; 
and Lord iOibert, torn by a thousand contradictory feelings, 
could no longer continue to play so pdnful a part as that 
which he now saw derolved upon him. In this state of 
mind he quitted Lady Dunmehraise's house, having Me 
her a cold adieu. Little did he imagine it was ibr the last 
time. 

If Lord Albert had exercised the power of sober reasoa, 
if tbesorrov he felt had been free from all reproach of coa- 
seience, he would not hav0 feared to look into his own 
breast, and would have sought counsel from that best adviser, 
his own mindv in the quiet of hie chamber ; ^* for a maa's 
mind is wont to tell him more than seven watchmen that sit 
upon a high tower." But miserably he had suflbred many 
entan^^en^ts to embarrass his^steps, and direct them from 
the straight forward path. The natural consequence of this 
was, that his mind had become a chaos, in wluch he distin- 
guished nothing clearly; and in the bitterest moment of 
sttfierittg, instead of coolly resorting to hisunderstamfing^as 
he (mce would have done, he now always sought to elude 
reflection by plunging into crowds. Whenever we dreadto 
be led alone with our own thoughts, we are in periL This 
melancholy change in Lord Chert's character was one 
which the alteration in his mode of life, and his associates, 
had in a short period of time effected. 

Instead, therefore, of returning home when he left South 
Audley-street, Lord Albert drove to Lady Glenmore's, who 
was that night to receive the coterie of their peculiar ciltle 
fi>r the first time at her own house. There had been no 
little arrangement on Lady Tilney*s part, as well as on Lady 
Tenderden*6, to give to Lady Glenmore's wirSe its full effect 
in the annals of ton, by stamping it with that exclusive mark 
of self-arrogeted distinction, of which they considered them- 
selves to be the sum and seal. 

No pains had been spared by these ladies, therefore, to 
raider this assemblage of persons select, according to their 
acceptation of the meaning of the word, and, jpocirlf^mdhr 
k motfBa they said, to exclude every one not on their own 
private lists, with the limited exception of those di phmate^ 
10» 



rtni offieial p^mjuw wiiioai Lord Glmteere'i mtAbterMjikii' 
AtitQ obliged tkmm lo perani Ltdy GAtmmofe to itfvii^. 

At Qleof»ore Uouse there wad of ooarae aesfembM, on 
&e preieiK e«ieiHiig4 tiie Tiln^ys, Lem^ugen^ 'I ei^Mfm$r 
BoiliMtiS) OttooifTMS, De Cberes, ond the i^ik of the ^2»ie 
wbo idrmed fAt^ M^eHii oftowieof Lady Tiliiey ; an^ as tfa^ 
kHer looked around tlie apartments, and onlj mw there 
tbslie nhtoatk in ^Mst «Ae had bidden, she vrae gratified vith 
this freah accession of arbitrary po^er^ and considered it no 
small triuEop'h thus to have set the seal of her supreosaiay 
over the yielc^ir Lady Qlemnorey who mighty under other 
oirciliiMltanoea^ if she had not been an aHy, have provi^ a 
fomiMktble en^rojr. As it ^as^ Lady Tilney espresaeil' the 
iMBse of her satisftietion by a thousand cajnierw^ which ode 
woraaA knows mi well how to practise upon ahother when it 
suilr her pvrpose. She praiseid Lady Glemnore'sdress^^tkit 
toiiohiitonci of feniale friendship), although sh^ could not 
hel^ 9tiffkng apiart to Laity Tenderden, that it wee a pity 
Lftdy Olanmore still persisted in her baroqme ihodeay whidi 
in faet #ere no modes at all, but contrivances of he^ own. 
To herself^ Lady Tilney however next observed, that Laify 
Crlenmore's choice bf society wits exoel^nt, and that tbs 
ttanoef in which she had arranged hdr roc^ns wss managed 
.wi^ infinite taste. 

^ Theie approving^ encouraging speeches, frcsi^ ctoe «o 
versed in the koowled^ of the world, and 90 much loofeed 
op to as the arbiter of the elegancies of life, togMhef with all . 
the other incense of flattery which was lavished upon La^ 
Qlletlmore on every side, could not fkil of taking some effect 
ekr'her mtod. Young, fair> unformed in character, brought 
u^tiy fond and indulgent parents^ who thought she never 
could Orr, aAd who had miserably neglected to implant thosie 
ririigious prindples in her breastwhich alone give stability to 
character, wfnch impart strength by making us aware of oar 
d#ii weakness, Lady Gleiimore was launched on a scene 
whdve daggers surrounded her in every shape, and which she 
was wholly unprepared either to foresee or to sustain. Genlle, 
sniiable^^^-to yet pure, and unsuspicious of. evil, firom being 
htrielf free firom it, — she was a fitting subject to be m o uld e d 
iBbr any afaape by any evil-dekigning person ^t knew gr»- 
dual^ tb undermine her innocenee without alarming her 
Ibait. Lady Qlenmpeie'a situation in tiieworkktheiifar^ 
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main ft btisbuid itiMMntly ^Mnpioyed in public' duties, eal^ 
•Bqttentfy oAeii «l»eht, urbiie ^e nraft thrown in the midst v 
4>f ft'pecttlMr aeciiety, which h^sine, from Tarious circum- 
ataaeet^ her diiijr sphere of actioa, was one of i^ntetempta- 
ticm and peril. 

Al fihit, as waaaeen^ she nioiitned ove^ the depnratii^h of 
her husband's presence, — a husband whom she loveil with 
efaikUlake teodeme^; but.ttftie, i&n^ and necestttj soon 
Softened down this infantine regret, and merelj at first as t 
solaee for the pain she endured in being absent from him, 
sheeirt»redon the routine of dissipated pleasore which pre- 
sented ilaelfto her on aH sides. No wonder, thai, thait those 
werldly pursuits, which were at first resorted to as pallia- 
tives for pain, became gi^iually habitttai and neceasarf to 
her ^ and it is the fkta) but inevitabie eoosequence o^ such-a 
habit of life, t6 unfit the capacity (even the best and most 
vigorous capacity) (bf any higher or nobler aim. 

In the thoughtless vivacity of her age^ alive tovthe zest of 
gayety and pleasare, her better qualities lay dormant : and in 
this Circean circle her beauty and her yosth w«re oertain. 
«^aasp<irts to.ganeral admbation, independeiytly of all the ad- 
vebtitiouB eircumstailcea by whieh she wis environed. On 
the present occ&Sion, when ibr the first time she opened her 
iMHiBei she appeared the presidiing spirit that gave life ani* 
nkation, and novelty even lo th^2a«^ and hackneyed beings 
aiiotind her. Had Lady Qlenmore used, without abusing, the 
many advantages of her brilliant station, she would not have 
been byblame^ whatever may be said by gloomy ascetics ; nor 
would they have had power to lead her into danger, had she 
possessed the stay and guide whidi a husband's constant < 
present in society always afiiirds* - 

. .*« This, hoarever, was not her case ; and the very naUtre of 
hbr iag^uotis ami f tiileleks deposition became, in her pre^ 
scSit eirouinstancesy an additional source ofVdang«r, smce it 
rendered her thb easy prey of the experienced and practised 
in deception, by too maay of whom she was surrounded, mud 
yrhOf eftvi^us of that parity they affected to despise, were 
jestkte^ agents in ^d^ouring to reduoeit to their own eor: 
«rupt level. It waa Irom some such mo^ve as this, ralher tten 
from any impulse of love or pasmbn, that Mr. Leslie Win- 
yai^ firSI. paid Lady Olemaole atteiilioH. He was dever, 
wbA know wett iiew to be prod^pd of aaakhuties loihe ooa 
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object of bis ponuity in eootrtdhrtinetion to the cofile»^ lo 
whidi he apperently held all others; This flatten 4iie vaailjr 
of the individual to whom they ai« addressed, t^ proros^a 
ready passport to a woman's smiles, particularly when ei^* 
riencing that perfect d^kdssemetU which is moat felt in a 
crowd, where ^ there is none to bless us, none whom we 
cad bless." 

Under these cureumstances Lady Gteomore first listened 
to Mr. Leslie Winyard ; and that advantage onee ganted^he 
had art enough to avail himself of it as a step towards m^* 
mAcy. Iq a very short sfAce of time, he so far succeeded as 
to raise at least BbruUweaird of his being fe^ jpr^ftri ; an 
idea which at thiff period, could any real friend of Li^y GWd- 
more'a. have suggested to her, she would have started from 
With in^lignation ^ but as it was, she continued laughing and 
talking on the present oceamon with Mr. LesHe Winyard. 
Had she overheard the observations made upon4ier by various 
persons, more particularly those of Lady De Chore and Lord 
Boileau, she might have learned a lesson which she was de- 
. stined to buy at a higher price. 

<' Well, for 9, dehUatOe^'' said Lord BoBeau, <^ 1 4hink fo 
-pelUs Georgina has made considerable progress in her 
career. And how does Glenmore take it ?" 

'<X)hl" replied Lady De Chere, '^as every one docs 
what they cannot h^p, I (ifppose. Besides, doubtless, he 
has other things to think of, and must feel glad to have 
escaped her childish fondness : it must have been exceed- 
ingly tiresome ; and, after all, the sooner a matrimonial un^ 
derstandtng is settled upon a right and proper footing, the 
better for both parties." 

"Very true, Lady De Chere ; snd- nobody settles thlEMie 
matters as well as yourself; you are a model for all married 
ladies ; so much teienu, so much bieruianeef and such a lady- 
like way of doinf exactly what you -choose, and allowing De 
Chere to do the same. It is the only way for mairied per^ 
sons to be comfortable, or cmnmeUfimi" 

*^ 1 am glad you think so, for that has long ago been 
Lady BoUeau's ophnon," replied Lady De Chere, witb^one 
of her most contumelious smiles, and left Lord. Boileau to 
the satisfflH^tion of his reflections on domestb happiness- 

^< Pardon me," said Lord BaskerviUe, gently pulhog him 
aside, and conducting the Comtesse Leinsengoi to the other^ 
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•partttMbty ^< bat en quaUU de preux^ hem ! I min^'be per- 
iniHad to fi^, Ptem «iflr c2(t«i«^«-'>a^her»l;*' 
V ^ Ok I Hifrei^es,^' HjjoiifedLohi Boileaai^ << were on vary 
eferjMay topie»; t^f evor be resoiaed 8t aay tioie ; aad I 
tMBr bappy in tke hmioiir «^*' 

<*GeHk9 out of de wajr^'* quioidjr kHerrofited tbt Coitf* 
tiiaoy^ wbo baii' ^» bi^py .knttck of amiog fAl long speodies 
flborl^ *' mUiefgrmees.^'' and she giidat pmt him with a t^ 
jog: h&mf adding^ ande to^Lonl Baakoritt^ ^ I #ouId^ahri^ 
mate mj^ beat tbaiRfaa tO! him for dai ; he w ^oile a dnibfictt- 
^ii» • 'MtM wM dm n o MPBO M f, " she went <m to aayv^in the 
aaime breath, looking^ towardR Ladj Glenmore nmt Mr. Lec- 
tio Whi^Fanfy wht» were ^niU converail^ ; ^< dst is aiwayt de 
Irat^withryoorEngliabviptooioo; d»jgograiidingimm\mndBf 
im gov Yoii4B^ oh odd poopiomkx^FOtbor ; aiwaya <a» tf o r fa »- 
lum^ iBt Unmtnfmamlm mfprvMjite! qoito asod to k a^ 
Biady! WeH, he i» more aenaiUo dan I took him for; 
m§gwe^la gmkre^ And by tfai» time she bad approached 
olmr to Ladf €Hemnore with l»r aitcbog atep^*--**' I wkfaed 
tviwdpo yoo .mf Goor^esy, and pay you o^ o<»Mplinienia on 
tbo Inifiianey of yoor ttMe; and I am bap^ to see yoo^ did 
noiaoffer mo»o6om your iwdiap oai tioi i nt the drawinir^room. 
kidoed, I am dure you coold noti for I never aaw youlookihg 
mdre trwmphante than to-night. That heat was enouj^h to 
inll one;' but >oii bad oniy sngpeUr; and I lU^Ure you it 
waa <|nlte becoanni|;pr waah rm^, Lord Bafrkenrille?" 

^^ Ob« done \n etpsellent atyle,^ as all that Lady GloiifAofie 

doea mtial be^^d-hem i quite in good taate : nod^tortiofts 

Hsr hyatoriov or vsdgsar violeneea^ ; ^ suavity and genttenesd*— 

«»(kpni i nofer saw so beau^^ a f^cftmen of feint in my life 

.—hem!" . 

At that moment Lord d'Esterre cimie up to m«tk^ his 
-bow to Lady €rieiimot^, and the Ooao^Mse Leimengen 
WaJkei abruptly nwKf\ mej^g^ <* J>e very sigfht of dat man 
jpvm me wbia you d»tt de blue pad de green devils.^* 

Bol Lady Hamlei Vernon wa# quite of a diflferidli««^i«ilon ; 
. 1^ bad bng been a fttto^e in the doorway, loolb^ aiitifkBily, 
lor hia arrival. It was late when bo cftmO', and abo a^oifbt 
teratlkset Mk( Mteo^Qif, ami engagohim in conven^oif. So- 
llcitoos as she was to Idttm tSie 6aoio of bit having le^A bor 
iffeocb a*' omMe^witabke mniHier m Glevohmd^rotitr, she did 
not idfinadiitriy o*lav opmi that iokjoei^ bat stdd tiomething 
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ezpresshre^ of t general intereif in his wdlu'e^tnd of eon* 
corn at seeing him look unwell. He eluded her incjwieff^ 
and prc^essed being in perfect health ; but she was evidentlj 
aware that his mind had undergone some sudden change 
since she had seen him at the drawing-room, for he no ionger 
spoke in the abstracted manner he had done when there, but 
joined with an apparent animation and interest in a conver- 
sation which she dexterously led to topics that she knew to 
be most in accordance with his testes and habits, and parti- 
cularly so when he was depressed and under the influence of 
Uigfaled feelings ; at which times be never lailed to seek re- 
fuge in dreams of ambition and power. 

Though Lord Albert d'Esterre had never yet arrived at 
that degree of intimacy with Lady Hamlet Vernon whid^ 
might have induced him to open his i^bde hetrt to hef , on 
its dearest interests, yet there always seemed to him to be a 
tacit and delicate understanding of his sentiments, which he 
felt was soothing, and believed was- sincere; wMe, on her 
part, there was a consummate art in appearing to compas- 
sionate his disappointment, while, at the same time, she never 
failed in administering some baneful suspicion^ or inmuatkig 
some deteriorating observation on the character and conduct 
of Lady Adeline and her mother, in respect to their bab»- 
yiour towards himself • 

Had Lady Hamlet Vernon by any in<^utious or VioteaC 
language, betrayed her own malignant feelings, his eyee 
would have been at once unsealed ; but all she ^d was so 
well adapted to effect what she intended, to throw his mind 
into a sea of doubts, and yet leave no su^ieion of her in- 
tending to do so, that he yielded, by degrees, an uawiiling 
belief to this sapping, undermining influence, so totidly de-. 
structive of his peace 

While listenii^ to discourse of this kind, their coDversa- 
tion was interrupted 1^ Lord Rainham's addressing Lady 
Hamlet Vernon as. he passed her, putting aone eommoB* 
place qoeetion (to whicb, however, he did not wait to hear 
an answer) about the ensuing breakfast, and then he widked 
on« talkmg to hims^ tts usual. 

Lady Aamlet Vernon turned quickly to Loid Albert, say^ 
ing, *^ Of course you muM be thare I'* 

He replied vaguely, apparently not .knowkf what he icas 
saymg ; and it was evident t# hi^ Hamlet Tenibn, that Ibr 
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tfDibe reason, pr dther, the mention of the breakftst raised in 
bis mind a- perplexity of thoughts, for he relapsed into an ab- 
strficted moodf and became perfectly silent^ She was top 
wary to make any direct observation upon this, and too much 
accustomed to the fiuctuation of his spirits not to know that 
they must be sufiefed to ebb and flow without animadversion 
on her part, if she desired to mainUyn her influence over 
bim ; but she determined secretly to trace the cause of this 
sadden change to its source, and felt sure that there was 
something connected with the breakfast -of higher interest'to 
him than itself. She endeavoured to regain his attention by 
turning her conversation into other channels ; but in vain : 
the spell was on him, and soon aflervrards he glided from her 
^ide and left the assembly. 

Lady Glenmore's party was prolonged to a late hour, and 
when the people began to move, a considerable time elapsed 
before they could all depart. To^issipate the etmm of these 
last moments. Lady Glenmpre went to her piano-forte^ and, 
in that excitement of spirit which the incense of flatteiy and 
the consciousness of worldly success inspires, she sang in her 
very best manner and in her most brilliant 'style, and was 
herself so absorlysd in the sweet sounds she made, that she 
perceived not that the last of her visiters was gone, tilly on 
looking up, she beheld no one save Mr. Leslie Winyard lean- 
ing aver her chair. Abashed and somewhat confused, sjie 
scarce knew why^ Lady Glenmore was about to rise, when 
Mr. Winyard entreated her just to finish the romance. *^ It 
is oply two stanzas more/' he said, in his most entreating 
and persuasive tone. Fluttered, and not wishing to show 
she was so, she thought it better to comply, and endeavour io 
recover herself while singing. In this she succeeded to a 
certain degree ; and havmg sang the two stanzas he pleaded 
for, she arose with an intention of immediately retiring, when 
Mr. Leslie Winyard, who had always P apropos du momeut 
at command^ contrived again to arrest her departure, by 
starting some question which she could not avoid answering, 
and then proceeding to further converse ; while Lady Glen- 
more, on her part, caught by the glitter of his wit, was 
amused, and laughed in gayety of spirit. 

This scene had continued fully half an hour after every 
body had left the rooui, when Lord Boileau^ wbd^had been 
one of the last to go away, made his reappearance suddenly 
in die apartment where they were sitting. 
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.^'I beg you a tbpiiMod miUioii of pardonii, Laiigr Oim* 
more ; 1 am MdJy afiaid— rl have iatrujecL 1 am vjatlf w- 
fbrtimale ; I must seem eaceeduigiy impolite ; t^itb Aoci^ 
clenUl, I assure you^ The Iruth is, my xarriage ^id not ar- 
rive, afid rather thsu wait any longer m the room belaw«l 
veptured to oome up stairs again. You will, I trust, theie^ 
fore, pardon my reapp^rauce. But, Winyard, if your oif- 
ffiage is waiting, as 1 believe it has beeu hr some time, will 
you allow it to set me down, add I wUI send* it back iiXMne- 
diately?" 

^^ Oh, yes !'* oiMI Leslie Wiuyard, ^« with the .greatest 
pleasure ; by all means.'* — And Lord Boileau turu^ to go 
away as he spoke. Lady Qleqmore happily^ at the moment, 
felt the awkwardness of her situation, and had sufficient 
presence of ^ind to say, '' Stop, Lord BQileau,Ibeg. Mr. 
Ijoslie Winyard, I must make my adieus, and wish you good 
night. I am afiaid you will find it dull waiting alone till 
Lord Boileau's carriage returns." Stie said this with a de- 
lerminaAJon of manner which sufficiently 'i^oved to Mr. 
Leslie Winjuar^ that he ought to d^art, and not press matteie 
further at that time. He bowed, therefore, and whispering 
something in her ear with an appoaranoe of famiManty^ 
rductanlly took his leave. 

As he joined Lord Boileau on the staircase, the latter aaid 
to him, in a low tone, ^' You will never forgive me, Win- 
yard, I&ar,for this intern4>lion ; but how very eleveriy the 
C^lenmore turned it off! I give her great credit lor her 
address." 

Leriie Winyard made no answer^-but smiled CM^^laoeBlly, 
and in a manner that left little dotibt of the itiueiudo whieh 
be wished his silence to convey ; while he inwacdly tri- 
umphed in tiie assurance, that he bad in Liord Boileau a 
willing witness and ready herald of all he could wish to be 
beUeved, 
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. Tub allusion made by Lord Albert d^Ekteire ofi tJi* pf^- 
««fdiiig •veaing t» the fite at ATingtoii PaHc^liHs encuees 
and etpkuiations on the 8fib}eGt of the ticket, together with 
liady Dunmelraise^a doubtful mode of reeeiviiig tbem, were 
circumetaDoes not lost on Mr. Foley ; and the hope that he 
might not only please Lady Adeline by the attention, ibet 
ab^ in tbe event of his socoeaB, tacitly thro^ suspicion on 
Lord Albert^s sincerity, delermiaed him on endeavouiing to 
procure her, himself, a ticket for theyi%. 

Consequently, at an early hour Ibe fblbwing morning, he 
sought Lady^ Hamlet Vernon, to request her assistanee in 
tbe accompiishment of hiar wishes.^ The latter possessed too 
much penetration not to see, in Mr. Foley's anxiety, an elu- 
cidation of the disquiet and uneasiness betrayed by Lord 
Albert d'Esterre vbeq ibe subject of the breakfast had been 
accidentally alluded to at Lady CrIeBaiore's by Lord Rain- 
bam ; and imagined that sb^ perceived, at once, a pbint 
where ber owh wishes might be advanced, at tbe same line 
that she appeared attending only to tboee of the filiend who 
now applied to her. if it was clear to Lady Hamlet Vernon 
that some misunderstanding, some unpleasant feeling, had 
existed m Lord Albert's mind, connected with thesulogect, no 
better or surer index of it could be found, than in the eager and 
pressing aoticitiide displayed on the sasfte point by the petflKti 
whom she had herself prineipally infiuenced in the attempt 
to become his rival ; and to procure the ticket so roodh 
wished (or (if a poes^ility c^ doing so remained) was there- 
fore the immediate conclusion in Lady Hamlet Vertoa's 
mind. 

In individuals sim&krly constituted, an tcplaaation ef 
sentknent, or ^ren lef design, is not always reqnisile; ^ 
iBlintive principle mtms to gbide the same pmH, and diroela 
then generally to the use ef tbe aane means ; andno islei- 
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preUtion of his wishes was niecessary on the part of Mr* 
Foley, in the preerent instance, to ensure him the earnest eo* 
operation of Lady Hamlet Vernon. The conversation 
which had passed on a former occasion between them, on 
the subject of Lord Albert d*Esterre's engagement with 
Lady Adeline, and the result hinted at of Mr. Foley's 
probable success, if disposed to hazard his suit, was alone 
sufficient to produce an understanding throughout all future 
manoeuvres in the proceeding, and without a word passing 
to that efiect : therefore, on the occasion ih queBticm, Mr. 
JPpley felt that he (eft his application in Lady Hamlet 
Vemon^s hands with a well-founded assurance of ita ac- 
complishment, as far, at leaslt,as her exertions couM promote 
suchUiii issue. 

In a few hours the ticket was procured and transmitted. 
On receiving it, Mr. Foley proceeded, with a feeling ap- 
proaching to triumph to South Audley^street ; and in present- 
ing it to Lady Dunmelraise, said something about his happi- 
ness in offering what he thought would be agreeable to Lady 
Adeline, and hiff hope that some other opportunity would 
afford itself of proving that her wishes were always laws to 
him ; at the same time, to enhance his air of importance, 
throwing out hints (as if carelessly) respecting the small 
number oT persons who were to constitute the fete-^ and thepe- 
cutiarities attending its management, all wiiich insinuated the. 
distinction attached to such as were among the pnies. Latly 
Bnnmelraise looked expressiVety at her daughter, as she held 
the ticket in her hand; as though she would have said, Lord 
Albert could not p^cure one; and Lady Adeline, who had 
%sat like a statue, not daring to trust herself to spe.ak, lest 
she should betray her feeling, nowfelt this silent appeal too 
much for endurance, tind sought her chamber, there to 
indulge in an unrepressed burst of sorrow. ** Yes^'' she' 
cried, in broken utterance, as sobs choked her voice ; 
" yes, he is faithless, per6dious, aiid T— I am wretched." 

While Lady Adeline gave way to thisl natural trai^port of 
wounded feeling, her mother guessed too well what hef poor 
child was suffering, and though she su^red with her, yet she 
could, in the comparative caknness of ker regret, consider 
how it was best to act ; and Lady Dumnefaraise determined 
on the propriety and expediency of Adeline going to the 
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br«akfii8t Sbe therefore oon^ued |o c<H;Hwtte with Mr. 
Foley^ ia order* ^osQttle all , the ne^esstry arrangementSy 
saying, . 

>^ Bat by wbooi is Adeline to be chs^roned?' There do 
^not.ee^m to be nwiny.of our acquamtaQce gQing, unless, 
indeed, Lwly Borro^jjaile, Lady Aveling, or Lady FeuiUe- 
morte ; yet she woulcl, I thiqk> jprefer Lady Aveling." 

"Pardon n^," : rejoined Mr, Ft)ley; "none of those 
ladies are invited." 

" Indeed L yon astonisb me \ But the Dutchess d'Her- 
atanton ; she, at least, cajanot be left out V 

"Her. grace's name, I know, is not on the list,^! replied 
Mr. Foley. - 

" That is aa^onisliing ! Whieb of the nobility, then, now 
in London, are to be of this party ?" 

"Those,'' answered Mr. Foley, >* who^re of the weka,^^ 

^^ 'And, pray who are those?" He named the Boiteaus., 
Pe Cheres, Tenderd^fii?, TihaeysV Leinsengens, d&c &c. 
Lady Qua meiraise smiled, and then looked rather grave. 

>' This would be hiugbable," she said, '> it it were riot 
melappholy to think, that people can suffer themselves to be 
so leii away by a loveH)fvfalse distinction, as to attempt to 
set aside all that is truly good and great, and to impose laws 
and rules upc^i society, whose, general tendency cannot be 
pi:oductive of any real advantage, but the reverse." Mr. 
Foley affected to agree with her in part, but said, ^* There 
was always, at all times« something of the dame sort ex4st- ' 
ing- It was a species of excrescence," he said, ^* which 
grew ooiof the plethora of the London world. It might be 
dangerous for some ; bqt for Lady Adeline — ;be conceived 
she might look at its folly, ^nd ejfieur€ the charm of its no- 
velty and splendour, witbout the least danger." 

** It is from this persuasion," rejoined Lady Dunmelraise, 
^^ that I -can augur no harip in her attending the breakfast^ 
although I^ should be sorry to see her always forming a cam- 
ponent part of such a society. But whpm can she ac^m-> 
pany.on the present occasion/? Is Lady Louisa Blitbewaite 
going ?" 

" She is : as a sister of tbe Duke of Meccington's, she has 
been admitted." 

« Tl»t will do," said Ladgr , Dunmelraise. "She ia the 
eyry pejrson mukr whose care I should li^e my Adelipo to 
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h% t^MO&i. i^tim w#Re »» h» iKreQtir.*' Mr. Fotofy i««9 
hifftD t6 fetr tkM «ft» nM ke«ihoiild not o«irry hk jk^, 
was now delighted ; and he took leare of Lady Duttttd^ 

Ladj Ouamelrakpe li^ dMiMitehed l^r m^e to Ladf Laniiatf 
Btitbiewmite, dha aoofbt Lady Adelma in liar ^liamber, wliott 
she fouod In soaae meaaaretahai and composed. 

^< Ton 8^ liow tOa^tttf dearest 0faihi ; bat your painful 
task will soon be over, I trust. It is suspense on^ tlMt linel 
to be boHi0s ^oe it prevents the mind front resting on any 
one point, or coming to liny eoticluskMi ;: and it is for Hiis 
iwj reason, my Xo^Qi Adehne, thaA i wish yon to summon 
resolution and attend the breakfttst. It is right Lerd Albert 
should toow l^»at we are awara of the icDe sobter^e he 
wished to palm upon our belief; and it is w^, too, for your 
futere peaiee, that you shoutd so oonnnce youreelf of his de- 
reliction ^f all honourable prinoiple, thai y^ wiH not in*finy ^ 
after-BiVotneait &ttcy ths;t you bwe forfeited aU bappittess in 
losing hiar.*' By these and aien^r reasonings and persim- 
dioas) Lady Dunm^raise eonvinowd her daughter that i%e 
. otxglit to com{^y wi«^ her wishes, und prepare to mec^ ^is 
pninM triaL Having, ^4vefore, given way to theinfirmitjr 
of human weakness only so iaf as that indnlgenoe was ne-^ 
cess^ to a recovery of self management, La^ Ad^ine ral- 
lied her powers of mental turn^ ; and with that steady 
serenity and determination of eharaetw which proceeds from 
one only source, and whioh bears tip theme who act upon its 
iniluenee through all tiie storms of life^ she acceded to 
whatever Lady Dunm^raise rec^red of her. 

In the comse of that day, Loird Albert eaDed in South 
Awdley-^eef; bat neither Lady AdeHine not her mother 
were at home. In the disteenptfred state of im miad» he 
thOMght lie had been denied, and in this idea he was almost 
; eonfirmed by seeing Mr. Foley leave the house a few 
' moatfohts after he liad ridden (torn the ^sier $ then;^, in 
hi^i tMs was not the ease, thelaftter having merely goi^ tntiy 
the irtfcW^-room a short time beforo Loid Albert ^afledj. 
to leave a note ciplanatory of some points respedinf 
the hoar of going to %he fAe^ &c. &o. aASd whteh Lady 
Dunmelraise had requested him to ascertain. 7Heeflbet» 
however, produced upon Lord AlbertV imagination ww the 
same as if the i^ bad been so ; and in this effervescence trf 
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wifid be dbeeled his bofie'i hedt wMh a fteliiig of wne- , 
thing like habit, towards Lady Hamlet V ei;Doa'a« 

When the h^t is bruised^ and the understanding per- 
])lexed, it is astorashing to think how the strongest mifidft 
turn to lean on some one bejiog whom they deem willing to 
sooth and shai'e in their feelings ^ and if it is a weakness, it 
is one so linked to all the best parts of our nature, that theie 
wpuld be no advantage gained by exchaqging it for that 
cold hardness of self-sufficiency, to which some persons lay 
claim as affi>rding them a superiority over their fellow-crea- 
tures. Such was certainly not Lord Albert's case. What- 
ever he might or might not confess to himself,* it was with a 
Worn-out s0Ht that he 80ught|Lady Hamlet Vernon ; and on 
hearing, that she was at home, he threw himself off his bprse, 
and hastened into her presence. Although she was too well 
skived in reading the human heart, not to be aware that she 
owed this visit rather to his displeasure in other quarters, 
than from a spontaneous wish to enjoy her society, yet. she 
received him, as she always did, with those gentle smiles 
which captivate the heart, and which is the temper ever 
sought for and expected in Wiunan., 

Lady Hamlet Vernon knew that the general selfishness 
of man. seeks only the reflection of his o^n sensations from 
the sympitby of women; and that whatever pause a woman 
may tave of pain or pleasure, it is hii feelings, and not her 
own, which die must consult, sooth, and influence ; and 
that, in short, when, she ceases to be his sunshine, he ceases 
to court her influence. 

It was acting under this conviction, which made Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, with infaUible delicacy and truth of tact, 
neither seem to search into secrets which Lord Albert did 
not choose to reveal, nor yet appear carelessly ignorant of 
. the metapcholy restleissness by M^bich she saw him. affected ; 
but alternately. she soothed, flattered, and sympathized in 
all he.saidt.till at last 9he sitcceeded, for the time being, in 
• reconciling him with himself, and in a great measure allay- 
ing the irritation of those various feelings which almost dis- 
tracted him when he first entered her apartment. 

Befi>r& he. took his leave, it was^ finally arranged between 
them, that he should accompany her to the fSte the next day,, 
if he could leave Downing-^street in time ; and if he could 
not, he wonld, he said, meet her at Avington Park, aiKt^ go 
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tbMB wkh.Lopd 6l0inof%wlio,iiilb6«vtirtof'fa»bMiir 
dtUined, wouki to ^teUiiiied al9c»;^ 

Whii Ito ▼nWarif agitatM ha4 i>een tiie feduigB of 
' fliDiiiev i#feoM iMsrtB, by •cireuBistaiieeB, bmd bmoiae itfte- 
rattdd w this ktfe jSdKtf, tlie prmoipftl nuMrerBtii it, tii ttkdr 
mif, wero not 1«0» snxiouifdr Its suoooes and bvil^ao^. 
¥0r Hbm prasMiration of Hs-wdmiv <mmI chosen clmrfteter^ 
atnd the awa ogaa c wt of si its endless detail of JuzHiy, eseb 
member of the sodSte ckoime mwi more «r less bvsf sad 
qfitiri. Lacfy Tilnej, with tor luwai aetivi^^ w«s tto first 
in her ezeitieiis ; dfiViDf te^ heoses of ell eoDiieoted miA 
the tmuifemeati, ^fKaatnmg into Bvmtj eaioul^MMtioidar, 
ftiid, Above all, fUeriliof agsiost Ito^^oesikAlit^dlSiiiy person 
wboas tiaaie was net on her list oreepiaf in threiigfa tto 
weakness. «f eeme ^member ef tto committee, who, in a 
memefit ef unaHewed natural feelnig, nif ht toi^e inviled 4i 
sister, -or a fiMfttor, or a brother, wto were •firem a cfaM» 

At lindy £M^nby'e fto met La% HendeNton and tto 
Oomtesse h&ameos^, and La^ De Cbeire^ and Lcnri 
Boileau, who came to, as though by etonpe, one alter tto. 
otbwy each sayingy in dilSMrenl werdSy tiK eane tiang. 

^< How fortonale i am to have met you i t wished to know 
at wtot hour you are to go to A^ngton Park to-'SMinow i'' 
and sM apf^ied to Ladf Tflney. She oamed three^'^&kx^. 

«<La1*' wei Lady Ellersl^,^«I shall joqt have ai^to 
torn my &et sleep at drst tour : sorely font o'€4o<^ is<)«fte 
time enough." 

<« /shall not go till den," cried tto Comtesse Leinsengen. 
«<One has always enough of dose things dat lost for «ver. 
Breakfast, dinner, snpper, and den brea^^Mt again, before 
one gets wvay." 

<« Ob I but you know," replied La^ T^nderden, <^dis 
Jlke^ my dear Cosatesse, is net l^ce any o^mr ; dere will to 
no one dere but ourselves, our own *od4U ; «dA deve are^so 
many p^sant tings to to done,— going on de water, walk- • 
ing about, and deloeem; one would not dfaooee to lose dat" 

<< Oh ! cOTtairfy not," exclaimed Lady Boileau. " I am 
told there aie to be some exceedingly magnitocnt things. 
Lord Albert d^sterre has bought some really line jewels." 

♦^ Periiaps so," said Lady De Ctore, in tor blunt wiy ; 
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teitte |«4MDMifM of tbe«p^aiDir. 
•»M^** «p5ad Lsdy Did Cirare, wklk «ii afr W {uque, 

^Owttasitff'' rfjoioed Ladf Tilneif, who nad tke Com- 
tesae*fi iiaetiied ^rimafifa ; and wiio chose to^show her^ en 
QMny ooelwioaiiy timt if any one had a right lo tfraanise it 
was herself, or that, at taasi, if soeh a thing ^ere attempted, 
it i^uU he d qui mkwBmieux. 

r^Oeiitqnnly, La^ fioileauf there will be a lottery ticket 
for 3^011, and all the other ladies ; at least, 1 shall eoncehre it 
etnseedingly wvosg indeed if diereis not But should there 
foe any oitstalce, &peod spon n^ rectifying it. And now^ 
lildies,^ she oofitinned, ad«h«8sing them gen^ully, « there is 
one pekit we bn'm not toudied apon-^^ur costimie.** 

«<Ohl dead-toHdiej of course,'' esolaimed Lady Ten^ 
d^rden. 

^<M oonrae,^' edioed Lady Tihieyv afraid lest it shosid 
be tieuglrt that she ^ad asiced the queston with a riew to 
airai^ her own dress oocordtng toiler fiends' dictatsem : 
<'but I meant, should we have a ckange of dress for the 
eveniogl'^ 

<<Oh 1 what atrooblel" said Lady BUorsby. * 

^^ Yes, my dear ; but you know^ adBter waUokg about aH 
day, our dbess will not k)ok fresh fer the evenrng," said Lady 
Boiieau. ^ Howerer, I am told, tliat among otlier galan- 
teriMimT caTalieM hafe engaged a ceitain mmdwr of ndilli- 
ners, to be in atilendaAoe wHh ^teiy kind of decoration, so 
that we need think Ikde oA tiMt point/' 

" No, really !" cried Lady Ellersby, with something loiore 
than her (usuai «fnmation : ^ that is weti mutgined.'' 

««AAdI.willtetlyou," said Lady Tenderden, <^what is 
the prettiMt ting pf aN, db test imagined possibjoy— every 
lady is to have her cipher formed «f her chosen flower. 
As ^me, i shall be like Loaisde ^mteenth's favourite, and 
am to have tin salm taut UipiM^dijpnquUie9. After ail n 
said^ d^re W sfobody bal the ¥^iieh dvt know what it is to 
be gallant. And new, mn ^thh^m^ drnieSy I most depaiA. 
If any thing occurs, any change takes place, you will l^nst 
know. You hftve all eeMled your fwrtias §6r going, of 
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preUtion of his wishes was necessary on the part of Mf# 
Folidy, in the present instance, to ensure him the earnest eo* 
operation of Lady Hamlet Vernon. The conversation 
which had passed on a former occasion between them, on 
the subject of Lord Albert d'£dterre's engagentent with 
Lady Adeline, and the result hinted at of Mr. Foley's 
probable success/if disposed to hazard his suit, was alone 
sufficient to produce an understanding throughout all future 
manoeuvres in the proceeding, and without a word passing 
to that effect : therefore, on the occasion ih questi<»i, Mr. 
JPpley felt that he (eft his application in Lady Hamiet 
yemon''s hands with a well-founded assurance of its ac- 
complishnient, as far, at least, as her exertions couM promote 
snch^ii issue. 

In a few hours the ticket was procured and transmitted. 
On receiving it, Mr. Foley proceeded, with a feeling ap- 
proaching to triumph to South Audley^-street ; and in present- 
ing it to Lady Dunmelraise, said something about his happi- 
ness in offering what he thought would be agreeable to Lady 
Adeline, and hiff hope that some other opportunity would 
afford itself of proving that her wishes were always laws to 
him ; at the same time, to enhance his air of importance, 
throwing out hints (as if carelessly) respecting the small 
number of persons who were to constitute the fSte;^ and thepe- 
cutiarities attending its management, all wiiich insinuated the 
distinction attached to such as were among the prUes. Lady 
Bnnmelraise looked expressively at her daughter, as she held 
the ticket in her hand; as though she would have said, Lord 
Albert could not procure one ; and Lady Adeline, who had 

%sat like a statue, not daring to trust herself to spe.ak^, lest 
she should betray her feeling, nowfelt this silent appeal too 
much for endurance, tind sought her chamber, there to 
indulge in an unrepressed burst of sorrow. *^ Yes,'' she' 
cried, in broken utterance, as sobs choked her voice ; 

^* yes, be is faithless, perfidious, and I— I am wretched." 

While Lady Adeline gave way to thiei niitural tra^ort of 
wounded feeling, her mother guessed too well what hef poor 
child was su£fering, and though she suflfered with her, yet she 
could, in the compara^e caknness of her regret, consider 
how it was best to act ; and Lady Dumnehraise determined 
on the propriety and expediency of Adeline going to the 
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ii^d^^d. L«ly Borro*da.le^^ Lady ^^^^^ 
"Pardon me," : rejoined mr. nvmj , 

":: Itai';. .«««i.l»8 i Whk* of 4. noMiT, .b», .«« 
» Tb» wouU bo koghibh, «io ■•"• . ^j^ ,„ t, 

-.'ld^^ti;^sV';^^^^^^^^ 

imKiuctiveof any real advantage, but *"«"'*""„ rpuere 

**Ifste is : aa a riater of the Duke of Mer<:mgton'B, she has 

•^.TtoT^W' said Lady. Duwnolraise. "Sh^ « the 
eyryp^l"U£r whose c^e I sbotdd l»e H.y Adebw to 



hitiD tdfttr tlMiAttfuM ke«ihoiild not o«rry hit poi^, 
was now delighted ; and he took leave of Lady DimmmI- 
mk^wtrilpIeaoitfwttbiteiMspeetoriMsBiioeest. Wbto 
Ladj OumnelraM tkd des|Ninshed ket mfte to Ladf hmm£ 
Mtbewarte, fltitfBoafbt Udy Aileliiiemlier«to)i«er,wliOtt 
she fouod in sone meatore ^9Am and composed* 

^* Ton 8^ how It is, m^ dearest efaiJd ; but your punful 
task will soon be oyer, I trust. It is suspense only that ii net 
ix> be bome^ since it prevents the mind front resting on any 
one point, or coming to any ooticluskMi ; amd it is for lUit 
iwj rcNison, my lo^ed Adeline, thttt i wish you to sumxion 
resolution and attend the breakfttst. It is right Lerd Albert 
should toow l^at we are aware of the icDe snbterft^e he 
wished to palm upon our befief ; and it is w^, too, fi>r yeinr 
futere peaiee, that you nhouM so oennnce youreelf of his de- 
rslfbtion ^f all honourable principle, thai y^ will not in'any ^ 
aftsir-BiVoment &ncy ths;t you bwe forfeited all happiness in 
losing him.*' By these and sinniar reasonings and persim* 
siofis, Lady Dunmekaise Convinoed her daughter that ihe 
onglit to comity wi«^ her wishes^ und prepare to mec^ ^» 
paiaM trial. Having, ^i^efore, giv^n way to theinfittnity 
of human weakness only so fat as tbat indulgence was ne- 
cessity to a recovery of self management, La^ Adeline rd^ 
lied her powers of mental «ott^ ; and with that steady 
serenity and determination of character which proceeds from 
one only source, and whidt bears tip those who act upon its 
influence through all tiie storms of life, she acceded to 
whatever Lady Dunmdraise rec^red of her. 

In the comse of that day, Lm*d Albert called in South 
Andley-street'; but neitiier Lady Ad^ine nor her mother 
were at home. In the distemptfred state of hie miiid> he 
thOMght lie had been denied, and in this idea he was almost 
, coniirnied by seeing Mr. Foley leave the house a few 
mostfonts after be liad riddeli (torn the 4^ ; then;^, in 
f)tf^, this was not the case, the ^aftter hafving merely goi^ into 
the irtfcwing-room a short time befevo Lord Albeit oaDed^ 
to leave a note eiplanatory of some points respedinf 
the hour of going to the,/)^ 4^. &o. aASd which Lady 
Dunmelraise had requested him to ascertain. The eflbet, 
however, produced upon Lord Albert^ imagination was the 
same as if the facft bad been so ; and in this ei&rvescence of 
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lated be direoM hn bt^cte'i head, wi^ a MHog of wne- , 
thing like habit, towards Lady Hamlet YemoD*M* 

When theb^rt is bruised, and the underatandiiBg per- 
])lesed, it is astoiBshing to think botv tbe strongest mi&da 
turn to lean on some one bei^ whom they deem willing to 
sooth and shs^re in their feelings ^ and if it is a weakness, it 
is one so linked to all the best parts of our nature, that theie 
Wjould be no advantage gained by exchanging it for that 
cold hardness of self-sufficiency v to which some persons lay 
claim as affording thein a superiority over their fellow-crea- 
tures. Such was certainly not Lord Albert's case. What- 
ever he might or might not confess to himself,* it wa&vith a 
xvorn-out s^Ht that he soughtfLady Hamlet Vernon ; imd on 
hearing, that she was at home, he threw himself off his hprse, 
and hastened into her presence. Although she was too well 
skilled in reading tbe human heart, not to be aware that she 
owed this visit rather to his displeasure in other quarters, 
than from a spontaneous wish to enjoy her society, yet.she 
received him, as she always did, with those gentle smiles 
which captivate the heart, and which is the temper ever 
sought for and expected in w<Mnan.. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon knew that the general selfishness 
of man seeks only the reflection of bis own sensations frqm 
the sympathy of women ; and. that whatever pai^e a woman^ 
may "have of pain or pleasure, it is hU feelings, and not her 
own, which ^e must consult, sooth, and influence ; and 
that, in short, when, she ceases to be his sunshine, he ceases 
to court her influence. 

It was acting under this conviction, which made Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, with infallible delicacy and truth of tact, 
neither seem to search into secrets which Lord Albert did 
not choose to reveal, nor yet appear carelessly ignorant of 
. the melancholy restlejssness by M^hich she saw him. affected ; 
but alternately she soothed, flattered, and sympathized in 
all he.saidf^till at last 9he sitcceeded, for the time being, in 
• reconciling him with himself, and in a great measure allay- 
ing the irritation of those various feelings which almost dis* 
tracted him when he first entered her apartment* 

Befi>r& he- took his leave^ it was- finally arranged between 
them, that he should accompany her to the fSte the next day^ 
if he could leave Downing-street in time ; and if he could % 
not, he would, he saidi meet her at Avington Park, aaii gQ 
11* 



detained, wouk} to Obtained «hM>;^ 
WMti Hm Tniradf afimteli had beoik tlie ie^kieB of 
' domov nt^oM toart&, by •cirGiiiiislanece, 4Md 4»ciooflie itfte- 
retted HI this kib /^^ tiie pnnoifidl tnovGre m it. In ithdr 
il%f , wer« fioC hm^ unx'i^uBfgr ito floooeet and biilHaiief . 
IWr^ftw priMwrration of its •eicelwve md «bo8«ii •ekaraoler^ 
alnd the arntogMR^At of aifi its OAdloBt detail <>f iusury, e«cb 
member of the scmSts {Aaisiem^H move^r lew biN^ end 
qfinr^. Lacfy Ttfaiey^ vith her ii9aai aetivitjF, w«8 ike init 
ill her exeiti^ne ; dmogte^tWlietttesof idleoiHieotedirilb 
tlie aitftRgements, <e»imiiiifig into ewry mifiulejpM'ttoidir, 
Sind, tfbove all, f i^r ding agaiast lAie)»oesibtlityolStiiy person 
whose name mm not on her iiet oroepiaf in through the 
weakoeas. ^ some ^ftember «f the coiBmittee, whe^ \m a 
moment of miaowed natural feeling, might inuFeJoviled ^ 
sister, -or a' HMyther, or a brother, who weroifireoi a clais 

At Lady fiMersby'e ^Ihe met Le% Hendevden, and the 
Gomtesse LekiBengen, and Lady De Cbere^ and L«nrd 
Boileau, who came in, as tboogii by chaaoe, one after Ibe. 
ochw, each saying, in dilS^renl words, «he eanie «buig* 

^< How forlcmate I am to have Biet you 1 t wished to know 
at utet honr you are to go to A^ngion Park to^aMonow f^' 
ankl aH af^ied to La<fy TMney. She oamed three^'^^kx^. 

^'La'T' eried Lady EUersby,^<I shall not have awoke 
irem my first sieep at ^t hour : eorely fouf o'elock is >q«ile 
time enough." 

'^ /shftU not go till den," cried Hbe Comtesee Leinsoigen. 
«<One has always enough of dose things dat last for «f«r. 
Breakfast, dinner, soppeir, and den brealilast agaki, behre 
one gets away/' 

<« Ob I but you biow,*' replied La«fy Tenderden, <fdis 
Jlke^ my dear Cosatesse, is net l^te any o^w ; dere will be 
no cpe dere but ourselves, our own *ociit4 ; aad deve are^so 
mai^r pleasant tings to be done,^>-going on de water, walk* * 
ing abcMit, and de loterie ; one woaM not cdiooee to lose dat" 

^* Oh ! c^tainly not," exclaimed Lady Boileau. ^ I am 
told there «ie to be some exeeedingly magniifieent things. 
Lord AH^ert dlBaterre has bought srane really #ne jeweb." 

<^ F^^ps so," said Lady De Chore, in der bluBt wn^ ; 
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»k^WB B!iJBiMmwk0nm hem tlMiertbe i^aneoi isre 
wisely ordained ft^oidUifMi/^ 

^litte ymgot ]Mr Mkr^lMrief"' aj&edthe Com- 
tette ]jeinMigett of tbe^p^aioer. 

**ti^** mplied Lsdy De Ciwre, wk& sa air W pique, 

^Oeftaiii^/' Mjoioed Lady iniiicy, who read tlM Com- 
lesaa'a itiXeiiiod ^rta»fifa ; and wIm chose to^bow h&t^ on 
Qiiiiy ooeksioiK, tlmt if any one had' a right to tyFamiize it 
yma herself, or that, at least, if soeh a tiling were attempted, 
it $iwM he A qui mitmmtimx. 

^tOuAmsAy, Lady Boileauf ^ere will ba a k)ttery ticket 
for you f and all the oiker ladies ; at least, I shall conceive it 
eiHseedingly wvobg i&deed if lliere m not. Bat should there 
foe any tniibthe, &^md «pon mp rectifying it. And now^ 
ladies,^.' i^ oontinned, adik«88»ig them generally, << there is 
oAO pokit we faaim not touchCid opon-^our oostonie.*' 

<<0hl dend-toikttey of course,'' ^sdlaimed Lady Tm. 
d^den. 

«<<M ooQree,^' e«iioed Lady Tiloey, afraid lest it shoold 
be fimgiit that she had adeed the question wi& a Yiew to 
airange her oivin dress acoor«haf toiler ^imds'^ctatnm : 
<'but I meant, should we have a (^ange of dress for the 
evenitif t'^ 

'<Ohr what a trouble 1" said Lady BBersby. • 

«f Yea, my dear ; biit you know^ ^fter #aHc&ig abont aH 
day, c«nr dress will not look fr^h hr the eirenrag," said Lady 
Boileau. ^ Howerer, I am told, tiiat among other gakm- 
fercstfOttrcaTalievs hate engaged a certain nundwr of nulli- 
ners, to be m att^daitce with «fery kind of decora^on, so 
thai we need think iktle oa dMt point/* 

" No, really !" cried Lady Ellersby, with something more 
than her (usuai animation : ^ that is well unagined." 

^^AadlwiUtetlyou,'' said Lady Tenderden, ^what is 
the prettiest ting of aN, die kem ioiagined possible, — ereiy 
lady is to have her cipher formed «f her chosen flower. 
As ^me, I sfaatl be like Lmiisde Fomteoitit's iavomite^ and 
am to have tin sal&n tout iepU«& di ^nquiUes. After ail is 
said^ d^^ is iK^ody ba| the Ffeneh dat know what it is to 
be gvllaat. Afl^ new, met 4ther^ dmme^y I Must depart. 
If any thing occurs, any change takes place, you witt ietast 
know. You have all aetied your fMuties £6r going, of 
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knows his stall's his own, than be is the questionable posi- 
tion of any man, however great I do not envy him^-hem V 

Hr. Fo^ey continued to take every opporionity of affect- 
tag intimacy with Lady Adeline ; ^dressing her at every 
moment, asking her opinion of the file^ of the urangement, 
of the sfeene ; and then passed to observations upon the 
9upm» beauty of Dunmelraise, and the happiness of ridii^ 
with her about Ihat wild scenery : to ail of which she replied 
naturally, saying, 

^< They were perfectly diff<nrent, andtidnntted of no com- 
parison.'* 

In this manner he endeavoured to create an appearance 
of greater intimacy than belonged to common acquaintance ; 
and then requestied her, if disengaged, to dance the first 
cotillion with him. 

To this she agreed. But, in the mean time, the Duke 
'of Mercington, who had, with one of his engouemerUs, se- 
lected Lady Adeline as his favourite of the day, and there- 
fore considered every other person's approach anf intrusion, 
being annoyed by Mr. Foley's constant interruption of the 
conversation, proposed to Ms sister and Lady Adeline, and 
their party, to go on the water. Although the duke could 
not without positive rudeness exclude Mr. Foley- as they 
entered the boat, yet, by tCLking a seat on one side of Lacfy 
Adeline, and placing his sister on the left, he secured some- 
thing like a conversation mete, which he could not other- 
wise have done. 

As they were embarking, the same junto of young men 
who had made their remarks on the duke's party when he 
entered, now stood by the lake ; for the same system ob- < 
served in Hyde Park, of arranging themselves in line 
wherever there were women,- itt- order, as Leslie Winyard 
said, pour se laisser adndreVf was adhered to on the present 
occasion. " His grace," said Lord Baskerville, " seems to 
be really ipris^ and tO'be meditating matrimony." 

♦'Whoisrfie?" again questioned Lord Gascoigne.— 
f< She must be something quite new* &r I never saw her 
before.'* 

"Oh! she, you know," replied Lord Baskerville, who 
always affected to know every body's story, '*-6he is tbegiri 
that Lord AO^eiit d'^sterre was said to be eng^^ to, but 
who broke off the engagement from some r^isoa or other ^ 



probably because she hstd no intention of mairying a field*^ 
preacher." _ . 

« It would have been a confounded pity if she had,'^ 
growled Lord Tonnerre. " She is a very beautiful creature, 
r should not care if I manried her my self k" . 

" How very gallant you are become, Tonnerre," said Lord 
9oileau. ^ But, Biskerville, you foi^, in passing sipntence 
on Lord Albeit, that he is become one of us, has east bis 
slou^, and come out with a new skin." 

"Yes," replied Lord Gascoigne, " thanks to Lady Ham- 
let Vernon, he has found out que le diable ti'estpas sitwir.^^ 

"I don't care," said Lord, Baskerviile, "what he has 
ibund out ; but I have found out that he is very disagree- 
able, and I never wish to have him in my society — hem I" 

"Pardon me," said Lord Gascoigne ; "I think yon are 
too sdvere to-day, Basky. The man is well enough ; mii>hty 
polite ; makes a good bow ; and is well received by the 
ladies." • 

' "Upon my word," observed Lord Tonnerre, " the wo- 
men, now-a-dayfi, are all gone mad, I think, upon my word. 
Pd keep those under my care, at least, in good order. One 
must have a tight hand upon the best of them." At that 
moment, Lady Tenderden and Lady Glenmore arrived, 
escorted by Mr. Leslie Winyard and t\^o or three other 
young men. Every body crowded round Lady Glenmore 
to pay her their court ; hoped she admired the f^te and the 
decorations : to all which she replied in the affirmative with 
childish gayety and delight. 

"But you have not seen the bower, the beautiful bower," 
said Lord Gascoigne ; " allow me to conduct you thither." 

" Oh^ but first eome and see my alcove taut tapiss^ de 
jonqui&es ;" and they passetl <»i, Lady Glenmore continuing 
to lean on Mr. Leslie Winyard's arm, and tacitly rejecting 
the offer of Lord Gascoigne, in thatburry of pleasure which 
leaves no capability for real enjoyment. 

" Well," said Lqsrd Baskerville, looking after Lady Gleii- 

, tnore, " I am of the same opinion stiU. - There is a sort ot 

rude health and vulgar jollity about that L'ady Glenmore, 

hem! which she will never get rid of. I wonder how 

Leslie Winyard can waste his time in that quarter." 

" He does not toaste it, I can assure you," said Lord 
Boileau, sigaiScantly. <^ Remind me, Basky^ to tell you a 



good storyt of tbe truA of vbiob I osjself am witnetf* it 
happened on the night of la petite Georgina's pwtj. 1 
nerer loofeed so IpoUsb in myJifi^. I shall aeverfotgotit." 

'* But tbd odd thing is/' interrupted Lord Caaooigoe^ 
'* that Glenmor^^ vJho sat oui 4>7 beang the moot t^Meiovs 
hiisband imaginable, ia as quiet aa a mouse about it How 
can you account ior lhia» Tomiarre ? Do you think apadiy 
is one of the fruits of namage ?" 

" Why do you ask me the questicoi, who have never tnod ? 
But th^ J am oeitain of; I would keep my wife in order. 
if I were mailed iormonow. You had better aak Gl^- 
more bimaelf/^ 

<^ So I will/' said Lord Gaacoigne, turning^ on bis iieel. 
*^ I will go look for him for the purpose." 

^ What a cool hand Gascoigne is !'' dbserve^ Lmd Boi- 
leau^addressing Lord BaskenrMle. '^ 1 would give the world 
to be like him/' 

"It might suit jf(w." 

^Ehew!^' replied the latter, "but it woiddn't me;" 
and be walked slowly away io join the Gomtesse Lein- 
sangen. 

ft waa by this time pretty laie in the atenKio*. and the 
various persons were beginning to draw together with a 
view to making up their dinner coteries, L<>rd Albert and 
Loid Glenmore had been prevented, as tbey anticipated 
they should, from setting out early by business. The former 
had in consequence de^>aiebed a note to Lady Hamlet 
V^ernon, to let her know of his being detained beyond tb^ 
hour she had named for going to Avington Priory, but say- 
ing be would joia ber there ; and this had determined her 
to earujve benelf fypm accompanyiiig Lady Glenmore's 
party with wbon^ she was to ha?e gone ; for, well awave of 
all the circumstances attendant on Lady Adeline's being 
present at tbe breakisat, she was particularly anxious to ap- 
pear there herself, accompanied by Lord Albert d'Esterre, 

Lady Bamlet Venion, th^p^fove, ordered her. carriages 
short time before the hour named by Lord Albert for his 
departure; and. having chrivfn e^owly towards Avinglon 
Pri^y, she oaleulated the tim® ^ exactly, Ihat Lord Gleo- 
more and hmi Albort omiocdi bar on the road. Tiwy 
kissed their hands to ber aa th^ paased, and she tbougbt 
that \Md Alb«>t lookod idaaaad » tho idea AMahamifbt 



have waited for him. Their carriages entered Jthe gates of 
Hie Priory together; and having alighted, Lady Hamlet 
Vernon took the ofifered arms of Lord Albert and Lord 
Glenmpre, and they proceeded in quest of Lady Glenmorie 
and her party, making inquiries, as they went, of every one 
if they had seen her. Some said she was here, some there ; 
and Lord Gascoigne, who now approached, observed, that he 
had 'Seen her last with Lady 1 enderden, Leslie Winyard, 
Rainham, Frank Ombre, &c. goiiig towards Rosamond's 
Bower. "But," continued he, "if one really wants to 
find any body in a crowd, the way is, to sit down in one 
place. My advice, therefore, is tranquilly to await their 
repfesing ; and you will have time enough to see the lions 
afterwai^." As be concluded this speech, he turned round 
to Spencer Newcomb, and whispered in his ear, " I think 
Winyard owes me one for this." • 
"Oh ! a hundred, I should say,; for 

* Qaand. on est jeune, et gentillette, 
On ne va pas au bois, fiUette, 
' On ne ?a pas au bois pour rien.' " 

Lady Hamlet Vernon, however, on this occasion, rather 
wished to see than be seen, and deemed it more agreeable to 
walk about leaning upon Lord Albert d'Esterre's arm, and 
therefore replied, " I have not patience to sit still ; let us 
rather have the amusement of looking for Lady Glenmore ;'* 
and as he spoke they moved on. 

" That affair goes on well," remarked Lord Gascoigne. 
as his eye followed Lord Albert and Lady Hamlet Vernon. 

" Yes," said Mr. Spencer Newcomb, " she is a clever 
woman ; elle pique ses attaches. I give her credit for 
having angled so dexterously. A little while, and d'Es- 
terre will be well landed." 

While these persons thus passed their kindly comments, 
Lord Albert, Lord Glenmore, and Lady Hamlet Vernon 
walked about the gardens, and aftej* a search of some time 
found Ladv Tenderden, Lady Glenmore, and their party, 
who were laughing and talking gayly in the alcove tajpissk 
de jonquilles. Mr. Leslie Winyard was playing with one 
of the long ribands that pended from Lady Gfenmore's hat, 
an'd she seemed listening complacently to his conversation. 
The moment, however, that she beheld Lord Glenmore ghe 
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to lepltier inU) i^ <Migbti ^ to (>^ as «iM(cii. i(mi|a^4 Its 
^.Wh^tmri^^^um of duplicity !" w^i^ptre^ Ix^ BoJlw;i 

^d lyitaiBfl^fd thij| »eiBting, 

" j^^d w^iat f^ wide 9W4Upw fc b^^" xepU^ the other i 
whU^ M)^* Lfisiie Wu^ynrdf piorti^ed fit tW ipterruptiim 
whiph ter4^i^i?p^re'i^ 4irr»^al h^d oc<^8^qq49 but at the 
9av)[^e tifQi^ too inuch master oi his art to evince bis real 
^lingi endi^ypured to shQW bimsf^lf ^t^sM wi^ the sem- 
blance of a secret understanding between himself a94.(^f^)y 
Glenmore as to her conduct toward^ her hysband. 

" What p^ection of duplicity !" repeated Lord Boileau^ 
as he obserred what passed, and as Mr. Wmyard, approach- 
ing Lord Glenmore, addressed him in easy, familiar terms> 
making himself appear to be, as in all similar cases, and 
^don tmta Us regU» iepuis tons Us tempsy Vami de (a mot- 
84t^ and equaUy necessary to both parties. The whole 
scene did not p^ss unobserved by Lord Albert, who recol- 
lected what observations had been made before, by some of 
the same party, ofi Lady Glenmore at the drawing-room ; 
and he felt he despised those who coyld thus lightly tamper 
with the honour of the man whose notice they courted^ 
whose society they affiected to like, and to whose intimacy 
they endeavoured to aspire. But it was a subject on which 
he could only think. Miserably, our best friends are fre- 
quently precluded, from circumstances, from being of. the 
least use to us. 

After a short interyal, passed in visiting the different ob- 
jects of b^utj and interest in the gardens of the Priory, the. 
hour arrived for a^embling die guests under the ijaarquees 
where the ^ettner ^inatoife was prepared ; and Lord and 
Lady Olenmcire, fcitb tjieiir party, adjourned thither. The 
Leinw^^igeti, ja^sJt^ryWet wUeaUi ^nd l«ady D^ Cbcffe^ 
were already pli^cd vhen they ajrpved ; but ^IJ made way 
for them, and i^ % fl^tfe of tb$ mpmf^^ *fa. Le^Jii? Win- 
y^d »uc^e^ id netiJtxj^ \m pp^t hy ify^ sxd^ pf X^^ 
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9OT iuRgup«pn#. , tad 

Q]b^n«90Y6« Aft^ the fiisi olAmouv ^ soice? bad sobi^^ 
«v«r7 one cq[>ok« ta bw o^gbbQwr oolf ^ ftind Mr. XesOu^ 
Wi^jTigril iiTailedbiin^elf of tj^opfM^rlti^iU^ lA4y 

6komore'fi ^eotum in ^reiy poswble way. Lady Boileau^ 
wdo W4U9 a^ted opposite a^d ratlier 4{e««imr4> amused herpolf 
liy i^oiarJkipg.^v^ Iflance and e^ferj litde attention wbicb 
Mr. Wioyara i^ddresaed to l^<ity Gleiu^QC9 ; and w^uper^ 
to tlie Comtease Leinseoge», '^ Ca va gr^md tramp' indica*^ 
liDg by a look thofle of whom she spoke. 

'* O dat is always de way io dis county : either des drtk^ 
« gmme^ de vertu, or else^ tSte baUsi^ yoU give de grand scan* 
daU. 'Tb noting new ; 'tis i^ vaiare ordinairpn Ca fait 
piiUf but it cannot be help. Tou^ciurs des grander pasHonif 
which end in de run away» de iood for de newspi4>er8 ; and 
den 9auv^ qui peut, and de woman^ is left to sink or swinif 
qm i>QUS etesmaladroiteSfVQU* awtres SflghU^*^^ 

"Pardon me> dear Gomtesse," said Lord G^isooigne, 
joining in the conversation^ and qteaking in the tone of 
satire with which he sometimes Is^hed the l^ibles of the 
dayt "pardon me, Comtesse» not always f there are mac^ 
who» a little whil^ after their icartS, have retired from the 
scene in order to return to it with a fresh title and fresh 
fame. It only depends upon the rank that is held by the 
prefere. It is true, were he as handsome as Adonis, and as 
sQducing as Love himself, that would be no excuse ; but if 
he has wealthy power, title, the afiair passes through a regu* 
lar process of scrus entendu^ and then all is smooth again» 
et an ptutse d des nouveUes amtmrs/* 

" Very true," rejoined the Comte^e I^einsengen sharply ; 
" and so much for your boasted London morale.^' 

" Pray, however, remember, Ck)imte99e» that London is not 
England, nor England Loudon ; althoc^h, in regard to lb- 
reign capitals, that inference might once hare held good, and 
Paris could be justly said to be al) France. But our system 
of politics, as well as of private hfe, is one which no fo- 
reigner ever did or ever wUl understand.'' 

The Comtesse Leinsengen ga^ her aceustomed shrugs 
turned away before Lord Gascoigne* had finished speakings 
and the whole party soon after broke up^ the ladies retiring 
into the house to chapge their diresa andprepave for the ball. 

The dancing was alreadj begun when Lady Qleni^ei^'s^ 
ftarty entered the hftlli^room. 'I'h^ wkole glitte?pf the \mx\- 
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tiful seene, the perfbine exhaled from the plantst whicii 
floated through the freshness of the country air» all conspired 
to take the senses captiye ; and nerer did Lady Glenmore 
look more brilliant, or appear in more joyous spirits. There 
was an ingenuousness abom h^ l!irhich enolianted even those 
who had least of it themselvies, and who thought that per- 
fection of manners consisted only in the refinement of art, 
to the exclusion of aft natural feefing. As she was led away 
to the dance by Mr. Leslie Winyard, Lord Crlenmore's eyes 
followed her, beaming with love and admiration. 

'' Wle ewt ramasantey'' said Lady Tenderden. 

LordGlenmore evinced his assent to the truth of this remark 
by a smile, which Lady Tenderden was willing that those 
around ishould consider directed to herself; and she conti- 
nued to keep Lord Glenmore in conversation for some time, 
to improve an opinion, which it was always her aim to main- 
tain, of her possessing an influence over him. Nor was the 
powerful charm of the scene, and the circumstances attend- 
ant upon it, experienced alone by Lady Glenmore. Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, in her turn, also acknowledged their influ- 
ence. The consciousness of the presence of the object of 
her love, and the unalloyed Confidence of the continuance 
of that enjoyment throughout the evening, gave to her beauty» 
an air of triumph and of joy, which, had it sprung from an 
Imnest, innocent source, instead of being founded on intrigue 
and artifice, would have possessed a power and a charm 
u^hich, as it was, her beauty missed. As she walked up 
the bull-room^ leaning on Lord Albert's arm, a crowd inter- 
vened between them and the dancers ; for every body had 
clustered together in one spot, attracted by some object 
which was hid from those at a distance. 

Lofd Albert heard on all sides exclamations of admiration 
on the beauty and the grace of some person who was at this 
moment dancing. Their curiosity was excited, and they 
pressed the more eagerly onwards ; till, arriving suddenly 
at an opening in the circle formed round the dancers, Lord 
Albert perceived Lady Adeline Seymour immediately oppo- 
site to him,— the attraction of all eyes, the object of the 
concentrated admiration of the whole room. She was danc- 
ing with Mr. Foley ;— dancing, not with the aflectation of 
^ drawling over the floor as though she were doing penance, 
but with airiness and elasticity of spirit, tempered by griice 
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attd i9ninifie iklie^cy. ]Lady A4dme wa8 not M first con- 
aoio^a Qi'lU9 pi««aenoe ; whiles jMibj»^«k>odiPQ0led to the qK>tir 
be jiad Jeisw^ tp g^ae i^<m her^ lonigted mirpiise aod 
9gitv^(m bef<»re sbe peso^ived Um ; bi^ wben sbe did* her 
c^ lor a moment rented on hi0» n^ae ejcpresflaoa wiit^^ 
brief %b the mo^ieiit wjms, 4hook hi» i»sy frame. It w«« im 
agonized lo&k of jpye and reproaob : for not osJy <fid she see 
one vrkom nhe bow was, ibiteiBd to believe a rival io his afiec-. 
tiofis leaning fpndiy ^» I>iid A}bert*s iHrm* but in the bosom 
of that rival the very wyrtte^ i|»ig whkih Lord Albert had 
tak^ from her at the drawing-room with sudi seeming de- 
voiiixa, She id«Dtified it too well as being the saoie $ for 
in her bitterest agony, when she plucked it on the mcHrniiig 
of the Court, she had told o?^ every leaf and every flower ; 
and connecting each of them with^ some allusionto past days, 
and again feeling it to be the medlo^i of a returning act of 
fondness, how could 9be forget, or mistake it for any other 
myrtle ? As Lady AdeMne now beheld this eortoborating 
evidence of Lord Alb^'s cruelty and deceit, the cojour 
glowed and 6ided in rapid alternation on her cheek ; she 
seemed lost in thought ; hw footsteps became unsteady, and 
ready to sink under her ; and it was a mcNoaent or two before 
Ht, Foley, holding h€^ hand, could succeed in drawing her 
attention. She appeared io gaze at him like one whose 
senses bad fled : then, as if nidking an efibrt to recall them, 
she stepped forward to continue the dance ; but the buoy- 
ancy of her motion was gone ; h^ kte gossamer footstep 
seemed exchanged for one of lead ; her eyes sought ^e 
ground : and when it was her turn to go back to her place, 
^e remained in the middle i^ ^e circle till, again rendered 
conscious of her mistake by the other parties advancing. 

In this pause of the dOnee, Lady Adeline had an opportu- 
nity of recovering her presence of mind ; and, calling to her 
aid the just indignation which Lord Albert's conduct in* 
spired^ she felt hmelf mied against the tenderer feelings ; 
and by what she construed his treaehery and desertion, she 
was enabled to £^eel her heart to every soft emotion, and not 
offi^rd. greater Iriutnph to her rival, or greater gratificaticm 
(o his self-love, by betraying any marks of sensi^ltty. This 
idea, together with what a^ owed htv mother, whose fed^ 
lAgB she well knew would be dee|dy wm^Mled if throtu^ 
weakness she made any public disclosure of her uufcilng» 
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enabled Lady Adeline to rally ber spirits sufficiently to go 
through her painful part with apparent ease and indiff^r^ 
enoe ; and so completely did she obtain Uie mastery oyer 
heiBeK that perfaape no one, save Lady Hamlet Vernon^ 
was conscious of the workings of that breast, the peace of 
which she was perfidiously destroying. Lord Albert even 
was a stranger to what she endured ; for, blind to the -errors 
of his own conduct, be of course became blinded to their 
consequence, and never attributed Lady Adeline's behaviour 
towards him to the natural result of his own in respect to her. 
it is ever thus ; — we look not to our errors as the cause of 
the misfortunes which befall us, and the pains and penalties 
to which we are doomed. 

From the moment Lord Albert first beheld Mr. Foley 
dancing with Lady Adeline^ he had remained transfixed to 
the spot. And how can language render by its slow pro- 
cess the thousand rapid feelix^s which gush-mmultaneously 
from the heart, and seem to pass through the mind at the 
san\,e moment ? Jealousy, indignation, scorn (though love 
in ambush was concealed beneath ^ese bitter passions), 
alternately distracted him. The mother and daughter he 
alike accused of subtilty and subterfiige. He recalled to 
mind Lady Dunmelraise's manner to him ; her words espe- 
cially, and her expression, on the subject of the breakfast : 
Adeline's feigned jndifierence to it, now contrasted with l^er 
actual presence there, dancing with Mr. Foley. All these 
circumstances seemed to confirm the fatal truth ; and disap- 
poi|ited love and mortified vanity ,'and a sense of having been 
deceived, juggled, contemned, were struggling at one and 
the same moment for ascendancy in his bosom. In this state 
of mind, the time, the place, the whole scene, save only this 
one prominent feature of interest, were to him as though 
they existed iK>t. As the dance 4i'ew to a close, he asked 
himself what line of conduct he should pursue. Should he 
speak to Lady Adeline in a language of reproach ? should 
he give utterance to his feelings in a few brief words of 
overwhelming import? No, he would not ; it was beneath 
him. And if she was unworthy, and had forgotten, what 
was due to him and to horary he would never forget what 
was due to her. Could he address Adeline with calm in- 
difference ?— impossible 1— bis heart would not second the 
deception. 
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Wliile he stood thus lost in thought, like one bereft of 
sense, the workings of his soul were not unheeded by her 
who leaned on his arm the while* She felt that this very 
instaht was the critical point of all her hopes, ^nd she almost 
unconsciously pressed the arm on whicli she rested closer to 
her breast. Her respiration was broken ; her eyea wan^ 
dered in quick succession on Lord Alb^ and Lady Adeline 
alternately ; and though she dared not propose to moye 
from the spot where Siey stood, yet to remain there was 
torture; At last the dance, which had appeared to her inter- 
minable, ended ; and Lady Adeline passed on with Mr. 
Foley, without taking any notice of Lord Albert whatever, lis 
though she saw him not. 

Lady Hamlet once more felt that she could breathe again, 
when s^e no longer beheld the object of her fears before 
her, and without any mutual recognition c^ each other having 
passed between Lord Albert and Lady Adeline. Fresh 
hopes revived in^her breast. She now ventured to address 
the. former, in a tone of tremulous gentleness. 

'^ Shall we not walk about in the garden ? it is very hot 
here. ' ' He started, looking at her as a man awakening from 
a dream ; and as he suffered himself to be led whither she 
nicpuld, he continued to muse in silence on all that had 
passed : then suddenly murmured, in a half-broken sentence, 

**lwiU see Adeline ; I will see her to-morrot0." Lady 
Hamlet knew too well from this what must be the purpose 
he was revolving, and the fervency of his still remaining 
attachment for Lady Adeline. An icy chill withered her 
heart as she thought of the possible result of that interview, 
which the words that had involuntarily escaped him too 
surely predicted. But, deeply skilled in the human heart, 
she did not attempt to say any thing to dissuade him at tiiat 
moment from his purpose, nor did she venture to make any 
allusion whatever to Lady Adeline ; for she was well aware 
that all interference would not only be fruitless, but might 
hazard the very object nearest her heart Besides, Lord 
Albert had never suffered himself to pronounce Lady Ade- 
line's name, even when, in th^ many conversations which he 
had held with Lady Hamlet Vernon, she had been covertly 
alluded to ; neither had Lady Hamlet Vernon dared openly 
to touch upon his attachment to Lady Adeline, since their 
first interview after the visit at Restonnd, when in the fer- 
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toDcj at her feeBogii tad the plemtttdd of her des^ir, 
she saidy 
^ Lady Adeline ivW never nake you hafipy." 
Fiom the coiistraiiie4 and pauxful sknalion in whhdi iriie 
now fom^ herndf fiMcM, ipflta silence wasr sdarcely to be 
boEne^ tkod yet to break it was penlous, she was relieved by 
the i^m>ach of Mr. Spenoer Newcomb, Lord Rainham^ 
and Lcnrd Qlenmore ; and, glad to arrekt them by way pi 
saying aomething, aakeri if they had seen Lady Glenmore. 

'^.Yes,^' reined ]^»rd Rainfaam. /'Ilefther some time 
ago enjoying that most enyiable amnsemeBt, which only 
demands strength of wind^ind limb, and spares«ll the ttreor 
and tear of brains that graver cares demand, t wish it 
were the fashion for men of my age to m^ke girouetfes and 
firauetifiBf and cut tnlres. Grown gentlemen are taught to 
dasce^ and I have lopg had serious thoughts o£ learning 

^ 1 hope you wtfl let yottr intimate friends at least enjoy 
your first dSM^'"' cried Mr. Spencer New^omb. ^But, 
after all^ you know, Rainham« that gwoueHe* and prcuettes 
belong pfpmUlj to the dance .of life aa to the dance of the 
ball-room ; and we are none of us quite ignorant of these, 
though some of us make thepi more gracefully than 
others." 

Lord Rainham had a way of not hearing when it did not 
suit him to hear ; a^d ha^ng no impromptu faii a Udsir 
ready at diat moment, by way of reply, be passed on, ^p- 
parei]% insensible to the sting, which he was much better 
skilled in knowing how to inflict than how to receive. 

^I think," said Lord Glenmore, ''that at all events 
Georgina must have had enough of that enviable amuse- 
ment, as Rainham caDs it, by this time ; and that if we do 
not go in quest W her, we shall not be^ together at supper." 
So saying, he sought her first amqpg the dancers ; but passed 
on, i«|0irinf , as be went, if any one had seen her. Some 
relied one thing, some another ; and many answered in a 
pointed manner, whieh^ however, was undeserved by him^ 
for it WM contrary to Lord Glenmore^s nature to entertain 
a doubt of those whom he once loved imd esteemed. Being 
wearied of seeking Lady Glenmore, and concluding she had 
gone to the refveshnent-room, he sat down by l^dy Ten? 
deideiiy whoMf vajtsfy was always gratified in every oppor* 
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1:umty of keeping up theremembrairce of a past jtrrenile 
gossip- in the eyes of "^ world. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Crlenmore, ,who had been over- 
come by^e heat of the ball-room, had been easily prevailed 
upon to seek the refreshing coohies» of the terwices ; and 
having walked about some time, entered the conservatory, 
and sat down for a moment to inhale the perfume - of the 
flowers and plants, and to enjoy the tranquillity it afforded 
fron^ the noise and bustle of the dancers. Here Mr. Leslie 
Winyard beguiled the hour, and interested Lady Glenmore 
by reciting various passages from various poets, analogous 
to the spirit of the place, and then passing from these t» 
the theme of such feelings as the lines he quoted were cal- 
culated to inspire. He dwelt with eloquence on the imper- 
fection and little refinement of all attachments of the present 
day, expatiated on that homage which ought to be paid tp 
woman, and wfiioh, as be spoke, he seemed to imply was 
willingly paid by himself to her. 

There waw an inebriating danger in this address, which 
Lady Glenmore was too young and too pure to see ; and 
she listened complacently and unsuspectingly to the perilous 
flattery, forgetting how the moments flew, and unconscious 
of the impropriety of her remaining so long absent from the 
general circle, and in a place so remote from observation. 
Nor was she aware of the appearance which might attach to 
her, till a whisper fell on her ear, and, startling, made her 
urise hastily from her seat. It proceeded from Lord (Jas- 
cotgne and Lord Baskerville, who stood behind some orange 
trees. 

" Basky," said the latter, arresting his companion by the 
arm, " we are de trap here," directing his attention to the 
spot where Lady Glenmore and Mr. Leslie Winward were. 

** Upon my word," replied Lord BaskerviUe, " this is 
worth all the /^fe put together." 

« Hush l" md the latter, distinctly ; " let m be off : it is 
not fair." 

Lady Glenmore looked round, but saw no one : it aroused 
her, however^ to a recollection of the length of time that 
she had been sitting there, and moving forward on the 
instant, she' said, 

" We must return to the Iwil room." 

Mr. Ledie Winyard woiild willingly have detained hei:. 
Vol. n.— 13 
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but he felt that it was upyudicious to press her to remaif 
when she seemed to have tkken alarm ; and having himself 
heard the voices, which he believed to have occasioned 
Lady Glenroore's sudden departure, he was conscious that 
some curious intruders had witnessed the fact of his tete'd- 
Ute; and he consoled himself for its interruption with the 
idea that its fame would soon be spread abroad^ and in 
colours far more glowing than the reaUty. 

When Lady Glenmore returned to the bail room, she saw 
her husband in the midst of Lady*Tenderden'« coterie, 
enjoying that easy flow of spirits, which, tempered with 
elegance and refinement of fancy, marked peculiarly the 
charm of his society. As she approached, he arose and 
took her hand, ^nd with an expression of pleasure drew her 
arm through his, as though he had found all that he wanted 
to complete his enjoyment of the pleasure of the sc^ne. 
Lady Glenmore, too, seemed delighted ; while some of 
those who witnessed this meeting exchanged significant 
looks, and whispered remarks upon the cunning duplicity of 
the one, and the consumniate bonkommie of (he duped.- 

" It is the best thmg," said Lord Baskerville, " that I have 
seen this many a day :" and by Lord Tonnerre, Lord Boi- 
leau, and the rest of that knot of persons, Lady Glenmore 
was pronounced to be the cleverest woman in the worlds 
her husband the greatest fool, and Leslie Winyard the most 
fortunate of men. 

All this while Lord Albert had been cjose at Lady 
Hamlet Vemon^s side, mute, and apparently insensible to 
every thing around. Once only did Lady Adeline pass 
before him ; but he couldf not be deaf to the lavish enco- 
miums he heard repeated on all sides, of the beauty and the 
grace of her who was to have been his own, but who was 
now lost to him, he feared, for ever ; and all these things, 
and the sad contrast of the past and of the present, aggra- . 
vated the bitterness of his soul. 

The last glimpse he caught of her was on her leaving the 
Priory, when she was leaning on the arm of Mr. Foley, 
accompanied by Lady Louisa Blithewaite. Her spirits, 
wound up for some time to a factitious spring, had given way 
at last, and she could no longer keep up the &oeption. 
Languid, inanimate, almost unable to stand, she thoogbtthat 
she had done all which Lady Dunmelraise could demand : 
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^nd, under the plea of excessive fatigue, she easily prevailed 
«h Lady Louisa Blitbewuite not to await the end of the 
J^ite, but to return to town. The general homage she had 
received, and the very particular ditwuement of the Duke of 
Mercington, mi^ht, under' other circumstances, have been 
powerful stimumnts to Ibe vanity of any young mind ; but 
one absorbing passion is the best ncUural preservative 
against the foHiea of the world, and the heartiessness of 
vanity ; for .the incense of flattery pails upon a heart that 
is deeply engaged, afld which scorns all praii^ that is not 
uttered by the lips of the one object of its devotion. 

Before Lady Adeline reached town, the morning light 
streaked the horizon ; and she felt that this rising of day, 
with its accompaniment of vernal airs, and twittering birds, 
and sparkling dew-drops, and all the gladness of an awakened 
creation, were but a mocking contrast to the setting sun of 
her hopes, the mournfill notes of sorrow which rung in her 
ears, and the deadness of that affection which she had once 
thought could suffer no diminution or decay. The chiljing 
damp of disappointed love clung around her heart and 
withered every hope, rendering her wholly spiritless, and 
unable to cooiFerae ; and when she arrived at Lady Dunmel* 
raise's door, she took a hasty leave of Lady Louisa Blithe- 
waite, and stealing as ndiselessly as ^e could to her 
Apartment; she courted the silence of reflection, but not the 
A^ahn of -sleep. 



CHAPTER XIL 

LOTEBS' ERBOKS. 

Had Lord Albert d'Esterre beep himself at the time, and 
not the victim of contending paasipns, he would have le^ 
tlie fUe at Avington Priory the moment he had seen Lady 
' Adeline •depart. As it was, he remained ; it cannot be sup- 
posed from any entertainment or delight that he had derived 
hf>m the scene, imit from that species of suffering which 
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rendefs all scenes alike ; and in the bitternesa of bis heart 
he even albcted a gayety such aa the poor maniac feeH ^ 

^ l^^th moody madness laaghing wild 
Amid severest wo." . 

How many hearts are there in similar situations, whose 
gangrene wounds are festering at the core, while the mask 
of pleasure is painted on the foce I But there are few per- 
sons in the world who know us sufficjiently, or think of us 
enough, to detect the assumed disguise ; and thus the 
wretched are numbered with the happy. Some few, how- 
ever, there are, who, mingling in this cheating crowd, have 
yet their hopes and hearts anchored in a far different sphere, 
and pass through the infected mass, themselves unspotted,like 
Milton's personification of Purity, amid the crew of Comus. 

These, with deep commiseration of spirit, penetrate the 
paint and varnish of deceptive pleasure^ and, shuddering,, 
see what waste they make of life who never look beyond 
it — losing, for its shadow, the sum and substance of true 
happiness. But ^ueh as these were not to be found in the 
circle in which Lord Albert nioved. He had often, since 
his efUrainement in that delusive scheme of existence in 
which he was involved, exclaimed, ^' I was not made for 
this !" The nobler, truer purposes of existence were still 
the inmates of his breast, but they were under a spell which 
he had no power to break : they were dead letter, and were 
in peril of becoming obsolete. 

In this state of moral danger, had he confided to Lord 
Glenmore*s ear the contradictory feelings by which he was 
alternately swayed, in him Lord Albert would have fi>und a 
true friend ; for he was not one of the many who pass by 
' exultingly, in the pride, or - indifference, or selfishness of 
their nature, and say, " You, too, are happy," careless of 
the reality, so long as the sunshine of their own amusement 
is not darkened by the sorrow they see another wear. No : 
Lord Glenmore would have not only pommiserated, but coun- 
selled ; not only oounselled, but aided. Alas ! we may 
suspect that, when we shr'mk from confiding our sorrows to 
a friend whom we know to be good and true, ^ we are 
ourselves under some fatal delusion. 

Lord Albert sought not to unbosom himself to Lord 
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Crlenmore, from a latent fedmg that he was himself in 
«rror ; and he had not had, for many a day, the courage, o^ 
rather the virtue, to probe his own conduct, but suffered the 
brlindness of se)f-deception to gather like a cataract oyer his 
mental vision ; he acted under the conselousnes;^ that he was 
to blame, yet without sufficient energy to attempt to dispel 
ihe film, and look on things as they really were. It may 
seem matter of surprise that LordOlenmore, who lacked not 
penetration, had not only spoken to his friend on the subject 
Df his engagement with Lady Adeline : but while Lord Glen- 
jhore was happy himself, in tliat deep sense of the word in 
which it most imports us to be happy, the mazes of entangle^ 
mept which gather around those who swerve from the path of 
rectitude entered not into his imagination. He had always pur- 
sued a straight'forward path, and truth and sincerity had given- 
him a clue to pass through life without entering on any of those 
tortiH>UB ways, such as now distracted his unhappy friend. 

'Phis clear moral light of action rendered him, in the pre- 
sent instance, blind to the conduct of Lord Albert ; and 
though the rumour was prevalent among the circle in which 
they lived, that his engagement with Lady Adeline was at 
an end, yet it had not reached Lord Glenmore*s ear; and 
even had it done so, perhaps, from ignorance of Lady Ade- 
line's merits, he might have thought that his friend's affec- 
tions would be better bestowed elsewhere ; but, at all events, 
he would have felt, that to mention the subject, while Lord 
Albert had made no allusion to it himself, would have been 
an indoHca<rjr on his part. 

Thus was the former, froi^ his own want of confidence, 
deprived of the only counsellor who might, by a word, have 
dispelled the mist of error which surrounded him ; and by 
assisting Lord Albert to recover his self-esteem, hav^ restored. ' 
him to a happiness which was now eluding bis grasp, if it 
had- not already done so. Experience, however, muflt be 
bought. Th^e jf an ordeal to be passed through by every 
one. Happy are those who are purified seven times in the 
fire, and come forth humbled and ameliorated i 

However much Lord Albert's ayfTerings uiight have beeja 
unnoticed by the general^ eye, there was one who read bis 
soufs specfret but too plainly. Lady Ffaml^t Vernon s^w 
through the veil of the false gaye^ apd foreeii s|^iri|i wlMcU 
be assumed ; and again and aprain fe!^ wifii at^ iinpansiowtd 

13^ : \ 
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woman's fedingsy that the hour was come which was to 
decide her fate. 

Ofi the nighti or rather nu>fliingy when the festivities of 
Avington Park were ended — when the last lingering foot- 
steps of the votaries of pleasure passed away, satiated but 
not satisfied with the very continuance of that diversion 
which for ever demands fresh food to ieed its siekly appetite^ 
although it palls upon the aliment it craves^^Lord Al.bert 
could no longer drown his senses in the hun^ and glitter of 
the gay crowd ; and having handed Lady Hao^et Vmion to 
her carriage^ sought his own. And there once more alone, 
with a perfect al^traction of nnnd he threw himself back^ 
and, cQvenng Ma face with his handst shuddered at the broad 
blue light of day, which seemed> in its pure serenity, to 
mock the dark turbulence of hk stormy thoughts ; but be 
jcould not shut out the beam of conscience, before whose 
searching ray the light and daikness are both alike. 

His pillow brought no repose^ and he felt glad when the 
hour came which called him to attend the routine of his 
official situation* Distasteful wA the occupation was become, 
harassed and preoccupied as were his thoughts, he went 
through the du^es it imposed wift his usual precision and 
power ; and found, what every one will find» that duties, 
however dry, when they are strictly fulfilled^ bring a palliative 
to suffering, and act as correctives of evil. It must be 
allowed, however, that it is a great |>ferogative which men 
enjoy over wQmen, in experiencing, fiN>m Uie very nature of 
the emfdoyments which generally devolve <m th^, a relief 
that strengthens and invigorates, while those of women b^t 
them invariably back to the very source aod centre of their 
sdrrows, ^d awaken all the enfoeUing tenderness of the 
heart. But neither s^uld this create a spirit of repining' 
BoMbttoss, every one who seeks for strength where alone it 
can jDe found will nxA seek in vain ; and the feeble may 
become strong when they place ^ir trust aright. 
. Lord Albert d'!l^i^erre, having finished the business of 
the day, wa^ Maabled with more calm»ess to meet the pain 
which he expected woold attend his visit in South Audley- 
atreett whith^ he went to seek an e^lanaticm from Lady 
Dnnmelraise and Lady Adeline. As be crossed Piccadilly 
fsam St* James's, with the intention of avoiding Um throng 
f4 llyde Park, and as he was taming into a street leading^ 
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more directly to tbe pcHnt wbitli«r he was goiogr LMy ' ' 

Hamlet Vernon's carnage passed kirn. Sbe looked out of > 

tke wiiu]Qw» aA tbe same time luaiuAg her hand as though 

she wished him tostop ; bvt r^^irmog her salute* he pasa^ ' 

oa. Still there was somethiag^pecAidiar in her expression 

which did oot esci^e his o^erratioii. Itapoke a triumph, 

of whichf had he idio^sm the causey it would have pnoved an 

antidote to tbe misery that was iii.atore for him ; for in that 

case he would, under every civoumstance, have persevered ^ 

in his determination of obtaining an explanation from Lady 

Adeline in person. 

When arrived at the well-k^pown 4oor of Lady Dunmel^ 
raise, he waited with impatience for its openingi hut no one ". 
came. He desired his servant to knock again ; and looking 
up, he perceived the windows were open* and maid«servapts 
passing to and fro in the.rooms with an air of unusual bustle, ^ 

which made him shudder, although he knew not why. At 
the* same moment^ the porter opened the door, and infmrmed 
him that La<^ Dunmelraise and Lady Adeline had left town \ 

a few hours before. He waa tor a mom^t mute with 
astonishment* <* Left townl" he exclaimed; <<for how 
long?" 

« I really do not know, my lord.'* 
. *' When do you expect their retunv?" 

<*N6t this year," was the reply: <^at least, we have 
received no orders to lead us to suppose my lady is coming 
back ; but, on the c<Hitrary» we have directions to take down 
the furniture." 

*< This is unaccountable f ejaculated Iiord Albert, with 
a movement of mingled indignation and grief* • '* Where is ' 

Lady Bunmebaise gone ?" he asked, after anotber pause. 

" To Dunmelraise, I believe* my lord." 

Lord Albert continued to sit on his horse mechanically tor 
some minutes, as if wholly unable to collect his thoughts, or 
to believe the truth of what the servant said. Again and 
again he asked the same ^luestions, and invari^ly received 
tbe same answers, till there waa no longer any doubt of the 
fact ; and then in brc^en sentences he said, unconscious 
that he spoke aknid^ — ^*^ It is too true» too evident — ^unneces- 
sary 1— unw<Mrthy I'* 

« My lord?" said his groom, thinking he addressed him. 

<< Nothing, Jamef, nothing," he said, starting from bin 
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ireTerie ; and sufienng hifi horse to choose its own direction^ 
he allowed the reins td lie heedlessly on its neck ; and then, 
again, actuated by a change of impulsey he urged it to its 
speed, dashing rapidly through the streets ; when some of 
his acquaintance, who saw hiin as he passed, observed, 
<' D'Esterre is certainly quite mad ; 1 always thought so." 
And thus he continued his way homeward, now riding 
furiously, now creeping along, as the wayward mood of the 
moment directed, till he found himself at his own door ; 
and then, flinging himself from his horse, he rushed to his 
apartment, fort)idaing all interruption. Lord Albert's ser- 
vants, who were exceedingly attached to him, looked aghast 
at his altered demeanour, and miuvelled what had. befallen 
their master. 

No sooner was he alone, than he paced the room in all 
directions, uttering broken sentences of, " Gone — gone — 
not to return ! — ^without one word of farewell !*' Then he 
cast himself first into one chair, then into anotlier ; -then 
rose abruptly, and striking his forehead, cried, ^* It is so. 
The die is cast, and all is over. But I will write to Lady 
Dunmelratse. — No ; rather I will go myself to her. I will 
upbraid her duplicity, and shame Adeline for this unworthy 
conduct." Then a^in, sinking into a calmer mood, but 
one of deeper anguish, be said, ** Tt is too plain, it is too 
evident. Why should I seek that which I know already? 
No, no," he added, with a bitter smile, " Adeline shall not 
have it in her power to say that I was the first 4o break our 
engagement. Jiady Dunmelraise shall not avail herself of 
any precipitation on my part, to dissolve a tie which she 
wishes broken, but knows not how to break. Adeline shall 
herself give me my dismissal ; for it t> Adeline who has 
coldly, cruelly, and shamelessly cast me off." Here he felt 
a check. There was a sort of echo that gave back the sen- 
tence in mocke^ to his ear. "Adeline has cast me off," 
seemed repeateu in bitter deiision. There are words and 
circumstances which occur in the life of every one, when 
something more than the Usual meaning of the one, or the 
common import of the other, appears to attach a conse- 
quence to them beyond their own individual value. So 
strongly did this feeling come over Lord Albert at the present - ' 
moment, as he referred all blame to Lady Adeline, that a 
sqddan revtilslon of sensation rendered liis mind a cha6^ 
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Still bi§ uawiUiDgDess to acknowledge himself in f^ult 
made him recall every trivial occurrence which CQuld 
confirm his jealous doubts, and dwell on these till he again . 
persuaded himself that he was the innocent and aggrieved 
person. 

Mastered by this false impression, he determined to remain 
silent, and await his expected dismissal. << Then," he said, 
^' then will be the time for me tp speak of my wrongs." His 
mind was turbulent and gloomy all that day ; but when the 
evening came, he habitually sought the circle in which he 
had been too much accustomed of late to pass his time, and 
which had become necessary to him. As J^ady Tilney had 
a soiree, he drove to her house ; and in this routine of 
what is termed pleasure he courted and found that tprpor 
of reflection which it is its peculiar and baneful property to 
produce. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon, who had heard from Mr. Foley of 
Lady Dunmelraise's sudden departure, and who felt like one* i • 

snatched from the perilous brink of an abyss on receiving l 

the intelligence, was now once more enabled to put forth all 
her fascinations ; and on that evening devoted herself, with 
successful ardour, to tM_taak.^j|^«igagiBg^Lotd Albert's^ ,^ _ , 
attention^ and^verting his mind from painful retrofipection. 
With all a woman s wiles, she suited her discourse to his ^ 

taste ; and, without too much or teo little display, brought 
her varied talents into^ view, not as though they were her 
oion, but merely the reflection caught from Lord Albert's ; , 

existing but through him and jfor him ; by him to be fostered ^ 

and improved, or by him to be crushed and dissolved, at j 

pleasure. '^ 

Who but a woman can enter into this refinement of en- 
chantment ? Who but a woman can glory in being a slave ? f 
The eflect Lady Hamlet Vernon product on Lord Albert 
this evening- was that of a lulling ^pell ; an influence which 
she always possessed in greater degree, in proportion to the i 
racking doubts and anxieties under which he laboured, and ^ 
which rendered him the easier prey to her seducing arts. 
When he parted from her, accordingly, on that evening, he '^- 
felt grateful for the solace which her friendshipand devotion , 
seemed invariably to afford. False and unstable as W9k its 
basis, he leaned on it with mistakes confidence ; for he had 
plunged ipto the deceptive aea of error, and w«s doomed to 
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be the sport of every incidental circumstance that floated on 
the surface of his ajQfectiens. 

On the foUowing morning, his cruel, unjust opinions of 
Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter were confirmed, upon 
reading in the newspapers an announcement of Lady Dun- 
melraise's having left town, accolknpanied by a remark, in 
the usual language of i^milar information, that it was under- 
stood the lovely Lady Adeline was soo|i to be led to the 
hymeneal altar by Mr. George Foley. He cast down the 
paper with a feeling of sickiiess at his heart, which again 
gave way to a sense of deep injury ; and then once more 
was renewed the determination to clear up the question by 
a direct application to Lady Dunmelraise; but the false 
pride ^f wounded feelings, offended honour, indignation at 
being deceived, and all the minor concomitants of self-love, 
brought back the tide of error which swept his thoughts 
into another channel, and with the sullen gloom of despair 
he finally said, " No ; the issue of this strife must soon come 
of itself: let it come: it shaH- neither be retarded nor 
hastened by me." 

While Lord Albert was thus sufilering the penalty of his 
. own mistaken, 'erring conduct I^adjr feline's aufierings 
had not been less painfully acute ; with this only difference, 
that 'self-reproach had never torn her breast ; and agonizing 
as were her feelings on the morning when she returned from 
Avington Priory, they were enviable in comparison with 
those which racked his heart. Lady Dunmelraise had 
given orders, the previous evening, that her daughter should 
not be disturbed on the following day ; concluding that the 
fatigue of the f^te would be to her doubly trying, and that 
she would require a long and complete rest. She was much 
surprised, therefore, when she came to breakfast, to find 
Lady Adeline awaiting her. Her countenance and air at 
once told a melancholy truth to Lady Dunmeljraise ; and 
she felt not only that rest had been a stranger to her, but 
that some more decided event, and more painful than any 
which had yet befaUen her, must have occurred, to have, in 
so brief a space^ effected such ravages on her youth and 
bloom. Nor did she remain long in ignorance of this so 
sud^n change ; for Lady Adeline, meeting her mother's 
embrace, with many convulnve so^ breathed oat hw . 
entreaty to be taken immediately from London^ and to be 
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spaired her being called upon to witness any more of those ^ 

agonizing scenes^such as she had been exposed to at Aving- |^ 

ton Priory. . 

<<.I have done enough^ I have done enough, dearest \ 

niamma/Vshe exclahned, ^Mo show Albert an indifference 
which I never can really feel towards him ; and you will 
not, I am sure, condemn your poor child to any more similar 
trials." She then detailed to Lady Dunmelraise the parti^ 
culars of the last night's occurrences, who saw too plainly, < 

and shuddered as she saw, that this strife of suppressed 
feeling had shaken the frame of her child, and not only 
blighted her happin^s, but endangered her very existence. 

^«« My sweet Adeline," said Lady Dunmelraise, with the « , 
tenderest earnestness, *< would that I could as easily take all 
sorrow from you as I can now comply with this your request ! 
You shall no longer endure a protracted stay here: we will \ 

leav« town directly." ^ 

Lady Adeline knew her mother's heart, and doubted 
not of her ' acquiescence in her wi^es ; but there was a \ 

manner of feeling vMh her at the moment, which was 
grateful to her wounded heart beyond the mere act of 
compHance ; and as she wept on her mother's shoulder, she 
said, V 

''I am an unthankful being to feel unhappy when I have 
such a parent." Lady Dunmelraise kissed away her tears ; 
and having done all in her power to sooth, left her with the 
secret intention to arrange their immediate departure. 
. Scarcely was Lady Adeline alone, than she looked fearfully 
around, as though the very precincts of the room upbraided 
her for going away, and as though she had voluntarily 
sought to take a step which was for ever to piart her from 
Lord Albert. 

An icy coldness clung round her heart, as she gazed again 
and again at the-walls of the apartment, and in every article 
of their decoration recognised some trace of him she loved. 
She murmured inwardly, " Even where his shadow fell, the 
senseless waH recalls all rny grief ; for though it left no 
trace upon the spot on which it passed, what can efface the 
, reflection of his image from ray heart ? 

*< Can it be," she went on to say, <^ that so short a time 
ago I entered this house, elated with hope and delight at the 
idea of meeting him ? can it be that \kh should have appeared 
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ia^ired with the sane ieelkgs ae mywit, aad th^, wkhotit 
any veaaoDy so eradlj, so heartlesriy deaert «e ? I think I 
could have better borne this sorrow, had he only confided in 
me as a fneod. Yes, had he but told roe the truth, I might 
have BMnicnad in secret ; bat I nevwr should have w^t fox 
him as I do now in bitterness of heart, to thmk <iiat f have 
so loved m object unwortl^ of my as toem ." 
Alas I when we are in sorrow, we fancy any'other grief 

h would be easier endured than t^t wluch weighs us down ; 

i but we jqdge erroneously. Sorrows sprmg not out of the 

ground ; and it is knowing how to suffer the scewge under 

» whidi we smart that can alone bring us any alleviation^ 

There are few persons, so young as Lady Addkie, with feel- 
ings as finelf strung, who are so well 4>r9pared to meet wiii 
trial ; yet still poor l^uman nature is in its best estate a mart 
for sorrows ; and #l>se are haj^iest who soonest learn to 
barter the bright, oeluaive hopes of youth for the sober, 
subdued views of reai life, which, without producing a dis- 
taste for this world'* enjoyments, deqpoil tb^ of that vivid 
colooring which cannot last, and detaches ^m from con- 
sidering it as their abiding place. 
Such wias the lesson now taught to Lady Adeline, as she 

, was called, with unexpected haste, to quit South Audley* 

street ; and she cast a last hurried glance at the chair where 

{ he had sat, who was still her heart's idol, at the carpet on 

* vihick he bad tarod, the book he had opened, and lasUy, the 

picture, the image doirer than all except himself, which she 
now left for the first and last time, as no longer worthy to 
be her companion. Notwithstanding the abruptness with 
which she was snatched Grom these melancholy contempla- 
tions, and the revulsion of feelings which her sudden fare- 
well to these cherished objects occasioned. Lady Adeline, 
after a few hours' reflection, acknowledged that the prompt- 
ness of Lady Dunmelraise's decision had been nmde in kind- 
ness, and that the blow which was to sever her from him she 
most loved, if it were inevitable, were best to fall suddenly. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

AN AWKWARB BILBSPfA. 

''tnEfite at Xvington Priory afibrded a theme of conver- 
WtioD, if such a term is not idapplicable lo such a subject^ 
of much longer duration than was usual ^ for in the e^t- 
^nce of those who were actors in the scene^ or participators 
in its^pl^asures, one folly generally succeeded another so 
t|uickly as to chase away all temembrance of its immediate 
predecessor. Perhaps, too, in this instsmce^ more interest 
was experienced iii the discussion of the entertainment, 
from the zest which some signal esclandres gave to it, and 
which were generally whispered about ; particularly jthat in 
which Lady Glenmore's and Mr. Leslie Winyard^s names 
' were involved. , > > 

Of this report. Lord Baskerville and Lor* Gascoigne 
were the active propagators ; and which, corroborated by the 
condemning facts they themselves had witnessed, led those 
who listened to the conclusion that the mattei was ime c^aire 
decidie. The only question then was, whether it was well 
or ill arranged ; for in all things the creed •£ these parties 
taught them to estimate the manner of an action without any 
reference to its morality. Opinions were given respecting 
the good or bad taste of the thing ; and speculation ran 
high how Glenmore would take it. However far from the 
triitfi, or unjust, these conclusions and^ opinions might in 
reality be, it cannot be denied that Lady^ Glenmore had in 
sonie measure afforded subject of conversation to the licen- 
tious and censorious tongues of these traducers, by permit- 
ting the very marked and exclusive attentions of Mr. Leslie 
Winyard iir society ; and, in doing so, justified an appre- 
hension which the most candid and the most kind observer 
(if anv such had been there as a witness) could not but feel; 
that she must inevitably fall a victim to a man of Leslie 
Winyard's character, unless some powerful hand snatched 
tier from die peril* 

Vol. IL— 14 



. In the example of Lady Glenmore's present danger, the 
mischiefs arising out of the system of the society in which 
she lived are ^dnfully apparent ; and although they have 
more than once been dwelt upon» yet, with the object of 
mimasking a disguised evil, they cannot be too frequently 
alluded to or minutely 4et^l«<K Nop can the obsenration 
be too often repeated, that such dangers must unavoidably 
accrue to the youpg ^ni iixe^Mijiopg^d while receiving none 
of those salutary checks whicn are afforctedthem in a society 
difl^rently orgtMmed, ai?4 whfirp th« tw QfffmiitoraAdtbe 
counsel and prptectioAQf.sipp^reipei^dSf ^ npf,9$e^nBfiei to 
ti|6. laws, and rules of; e:^cli)^V|9i)ii^hip^ 

tady GJeijinpre's i^Ji^enc^,, it qii^t nlmwit, be Ciolled 
aii^natiouj from i^.r4 aqd I^iidy ^^€^<)^^ 
own family, had be^Q sptgradimjP ap «;ajccejy tp.bf? perc^tible. 
Had. it been otbej;wJMiQ, sh^ wouUL h^c^e^ racoiled. frw t^ 
idea, and l)er exceili^nt hdart would hav^ suJ9EM<ed tQ g^axd 
hjsr fjqv^ so ui^i)iLturajl a ^ult ; bu^ the evil, ^w ojmiI of th^ 
ciriciimstances in whipb sJ^erwa?. placed, axidmci)Qa«edwitl^^ 
out any appe^ura^ce which oou|4 awi^l^eQ a suspicion of its 
real tendency. She did not go to-day to Lady M/dcomhr 
because Lady Tenderd w« or Lady Ti)ney, or soipe other 
of her friends, had pr^venf^d her at the vexr mpinient ahe 
waa stepping into^ hei: carrif^^. ; biU she w^d go to-^mor* 
row: and when torQioiToyf ca^et fatigued with the ball, or 
the a^mbly of the precediog ev^ninff, she did not rise till 
dS^ so late an hoiir, t&it Lady Melpon^ wot^d be out, and 
it was in vaiii fpr her to gQ« WJiei^ the evei^ipg in ita turn 
came round, then son^e cereWHiioqa diplomatic dinner, fiol- 
Ipwed by the «oWe#of the di&reot ixvptnbers of her catmef 
equally precluded her from fulfilling thi8.d)4y^ 

Thus one ds^ ps^ssed on aQer anotbei^ and, th^ raro- and 
short visit to her parents, trhen it was paid, afibrded no real 
communion of heart or thought. Yet all ti^is happened not 
wilfully, not in positive inqiSbrence, or fop-getfulnesf of 
natural affection,, but arose, as. it were, unavpidably, out ol* 
the life she led^ Let it,Qq$.e^it^ surprise that^this a)iena> 
tion had been productive of no alann in the tender and 
affectionate hearts of Lord and Lady Melcomb. They, 
indeed, saw less of their daughter than they wished ; but 
though they sometiines sigh^ over the ^' angel visits, few apd 
far l^tween,*' of their estranged child, still, in tite indulgent 
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rbndneaa of t!hto b'(§ltTte,'|)erhips too m a mistaken pitSe, 
t'hfey tbtittd ati tek^iWfe %t *h6r coiislantly living in a rdiind of 
did^pUliOt), :parftly ftoiA tt6 pomp and circiimfetahce aftend- 
^TM dft th^ public sittiatidn which ber husband held, and 
pttrtfy tlftftti mukhig It Yi^tiirkl Ihal one ^o young, and gifted 
#itb'^2ftfeYfial gtades, Should iVliulge in the pleasures thtt 

Att6tbi^ c1ai(iS6, too, e^i^te^/tdVehder their separiitidn an 
ipaiMt eotis64u^nC6 of b^er ifiaHlage. Lord and Laay 
e!(;ormb hWd ndt liViSd at a'n^ Ulifle on tmtns of intimacy 
with that (jircle Wbich fioljr exclusively formed their daugh- 
ter^i and Lord Glfenmore's society ; and a further barrier by 
this meanrd st06d between their meeting ; but it was one 
tehicli, if nattj^al ^^lihgs had been allowed Ihdr proper 
ittflufemie, and had any advance bedft made to Lord and Lady 
Mel^mb, Oh the pfiirl of those persons, towards their ac- 
quaintance, might easily have been removed. 

In this case, for their daughter's 6ake, they would readily 
have met any advance, and in. order to do so, biave stepped 
out of their oWh liabilual line of society ; a soci^^ty founded 
on the dignified principles of high rank, and the rational 
grocfndg of real social happiness i but they were the last 
person^ to cou)ft an intimacy where a mutual desire was not 
expressed for its formation; and the question, however 
painful, as it affected their natural intercourse with their child, 
"was not, however, one which gave rise to i^ny seriously 
uneasy feelings. Wheii they did see her^ they saw her so 
fondly attached to her husband, and so happy, what could 
they fear for her ? It would almost hav^ seemed like a selfish 
apprehension, to have indulged any doubts regarding her 
future welfare. 

Their own course through life hs^d been one • perpetual 
gleam of sunshine, a circumstance iVhich is apt to render 
us more blind to the possibility of evil, than when we have 
been exercised in the school of adversity ; that school by 
which we ire alone perfected, and \vithoiii whose salutaty 
discipline the false security isihdulgec!, thlit " to-morrow will 
be Us to-day, and etfen more abuiuianW^ and we dread no 
check to our earthly career. 

How fearful is this species of happiness, which, resting 
on itself, forgets the hand by which it is alone upheld ! 
Could Lord and Lady IVtelcomb have s6en through this de 
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lusion — could they have gi^^eased thct'their child stood at the 
moral point where &e two paths separate which lead to vir- 
tue or to vice, and where Ibe traveller in the road of life, 
according as he makes his choice, will be admitted in the 
end to niisery or happiness — ^they would have performed t\mr 
duty as parents unhesitatingly ; they would have pointed out 
to iheif ehikl the excellence of the one 4^urse,*and liave 
wamed her of the inevitable ruin and degradation attendant 
' 6n the other. As to the current reports of the day, they 
were the last to hear them, as is usually the case with those 
most concerned ; and in this respect Lord Gienmore wa^ 
removed still further from a knowledge of the truth. Lady 
Glenmc^e, deprived of hr^ natural and true guides, sur- 
rounded by persons whose lives were, generally speaking, 
characterized by the sanie errors, on the brink of which she 
DOW hung, and who, if they looked on such conduct as^^rror^ 
hei^ it in a very venial light even when detected, and as 
nothing,, if it evaded open discovery, had little chance of 
receiving any counsel in time to save her. ^ 

Speaking thus of Lady Gienmore, it must not be supposed 
that she viewed her own conduct and career in its true light, 
or tbiLt she erred fi^om any determination to err, qr even 
from being led away by any impulse of passion ; far from 
it. The innocence of her nature, her dome^ic habits and 
education, as well as her attachfnent to her husband, had in 
the first instance rendered her present mode of life distaste- 
ful. But it is the very property of the subtle poison of that 
atmosphere in which sbe lived and breathed to pollute the 
healthful springs of being, till the moral taste becomes les^ 
and less acute, and isatlaigth wholly corrupted, leaving the 
mind totally unable to discriminate between^ right and. 
wrong. 

Almough, with the young men who lived in the same so- 
ciety, tlie event of the downfall of her reputation was looked 
upon as a thing of course, and hailed, in jtheir licentiousness 
of sph'if, as a matter of congratulation, since it would level 
another victim to their standard, still there were others of 
the coterie^ who, from motives of policy, were anxious that 
no further esclandre should take place, than that which had 
abready arisen on the subject, to call forth the loud repre- 
hension of a public whom they at once feared and despised, 
and whose opinions, though they set them at defiance, they 
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ia reality wishted not to briVe ifehecessaiily : for in the 'nh 
stance of Lady Gleninore, the destruction of so much ba{i- 
pitiess as was supposed to*h^Ve centred fn hei:^ Union would 
bfe likely tp create proportionate afehori-ence and cQodemna- ' 
tioii of iBi systenl of society w^ich had been the occasion 
of it, aiid lead to a siftihg and exposure of the principle ami 
motives on which tl^t system was based. 

Lady Tilney was the first . person whose acuteness and 
vigilance descried the danger ; and was in^>elled to attempt 
aki arluhg^ment of the business, as well^ from her general 
lave of managing ^Very body and ^very thing, is from the 
more we^ty reason attach^ to it. Being perlectly aware 
of^Lady Glenitiore'S character, ishe dreaded lest an atfair 
which, in the hahds of a woman of tact, might have been 
managed without any ^daff would with her be precipitated 
i6 i point which must end in an expodui*^. She felt, how; 
over, that to speak to Lady Glenmore openly would be to 
cofmnii herself with a {torson^ whose want of discreticm was 
the chief ground of her apprehensions respecting her : and 
thetefore^ after much reflection, she determined to seek ihe 
asisistance of Lady iTenderdeh in the business, and employ 
hef in ib management, as being more intimate with the par- 
tiiBs than she herself was. 

it was not the first tinii^ thai Lady If^itney had availed 
herself of an intermediate hand to work out a favourite un> 
dertaking. With this view, some ten days after the Jete at 
Avington Priory, and when the whole affair was openly 
spoken of throughout their circle, Lady Tilney sought ah 
opportunity of communicating her views to Lady tender- 
deh ; and having denied herself ib every one else, they were 
soon in deep conference in the boudoir. 

** Dear Lady Tenderden," said the former, addressing her, 
^',1 am sure that I may spealr to you in confidence on a 
. subject in which you will feel an equal if not greater interest 
than myself: I allude to onrSUve^ la p^iieQeorginA' This 
is a very silly affair of hers with Leslie Winyard, and is 
going too far : don't you think so ?" Lady Tenderden gave 
no direct answer. 

'* Surely you must allow that she is not the sort ot person 

to risk any hazards, or to manage this kind of a&air well or 

with prudence* If allowed to go on by hersetf, she will run 

fieadlong down the precipice, and no earthly power can save 

14* 
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her. Besides, it would be a t^rible tiding for tis, if there 
was any public scandal to ensue. Consider, my dear Lady 
Tenderden, we should all incur some portion of blame, and 
she would be pitied ; while we should have all those persons 
whom we have banished without the pale of our society 
raving against us, and our system, as though it were sHetza- 
retto in which all the plagues of Egypt were assembled. 
Now, though we know how false this is, still we ougbt to 
provide ugainSt it. "^ - * 

Lady Tenderdeu nodded i^ssent as Lady Tilney went on : 
— " You agree with me, I am sure ; for the curious and dis- 
appointed will not judge coolly , and we must try to shelter 
ourselves from their imputations, however groundless. We 
ougbt to move on in a. sphere out of the general nature of 
things ; but, id order to do this impunement, it is necessary 
to be vigilant and prudent ; and I assure you I am never 
off the watch," 

*' Peat-itre ; but den Aotp would you do in this instance ?" 

^^ Ah \ thera lies the delicacy ; in that how consists the 
difficulty of the business ) for you Itnow, as to la petite per- 
sonne herself, we cannot with any safety comprameitez our- 
selves by speaking to her on this subject. She is" one of 
those innocent persons who would, I am sure, either start off 
at' the bare mention of any licuaon, and would make a great 
fuss, and a scene which might be very unpleasant to us all in a 
tl^ousand ways ; or else she might give tete baisse into the 
thing, 80 much the more from being warned against it, as 
your meek people alws^ys do; and, though not discreet, she 
has cunning enough to keep it strictly till the moment, when 
she steps into the carriage which is to take her from her 
disconsolate husband.^' . 

« Peut-etre,^' was again Lady Tenderden's brief reply* 

Lady Tilney proceeded. " Now, I think there is one, and 
only one way in which it can be managed ; and your assist- 
ance will be vitally important for its success." 

*• Oh de graces! do not involve me in any of dese trou-. 
blesome rdles^ : I am not at all de personne to play dem well ; 
and Vinconduite de la petite en question makes me quite 
frissonnS to think of any thing of the kind." 

«^ Oh ! but, my dear Lady Tenderden, for Glenmore's 
sake, you know, for all our sakes, you will not let this affair 
terminate as it must do if something is not done to put it on 
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a right footing ? you will tureiy not }et the scandale of such a 
commonplace d^nauemeiU attach to our so<dety, as the infal- 
Hble issue of the affair must cause, unless we attempt to save 
appearances^ and settle marche dujeu in b^ter taste at least ?"' 

J^ady Tenderden's countenance relaxed, as if she was 
pleased at the idea of holding an influence, over Lord Glen- 
more; and Lady Tilney was satisfied that she had done 
wisely in condescending to flatter her amour propref by con- 
fessing herself secondary in influence ; a point which, she 
warf never very willing to yield : but she felt it was the 
surest way to proceed to secure Lady Tenderden*s co-opera- 
tion, and proceeded to say, 

, " Now listen, I entreat you, to what I have to propose ; 
and if you do not approve my idea, then suggest something 
better. The only thing th^t remains to be done, in my 
opinion, then," continued Lady Tilney, ** is to g^t Georgina 
out of Engl2^nd; You know Glenmore cannot move ; but 
that is no reason why ^Ae may not be absent for a few months. 
The advantage of jour company, her health, a thousand ex- 
cuses may be found : and if she is not ds deeply involved as 
we suspect with Winyard, this will break -off the affair ; 
while, if she is,, absence, and distance, and thei chances of 
time and place, que sais-je ei^n^ — a million things, may 
turn a^ay the tide of observation fromu*; at all events^ the 
eclat will be less oflensive abroad than at home. Now .could 
you h(rt propose to her a little tour to Spa, or Les Eaux de 
Bareges, when the season comes round for leaving London ?': 
. Lady Tenderden seemed half inclined to acquiesce, but, 
like most people who make sudden changes of opinion, she 
did not know exactly how to give as ready an assent as 
she was willing in her heart to do ; while at the same time, 
there was a little demur at the idea of being made the tbol 
of Lady Tilney, as well as of being mixed up in an affair 
in which, if it ended wrong, she /vvould regret to. have 
been implicated. 

Lady Tilney's flattery and persuasive reasonings, however, 
as was generally the case when she had a favourite point to 
carry, prevailed ; and the eonversation ended witli an arrange- 
ment, that Lady Tenderden should, in the course of a hw 
days, open the subject to Liady Glenmore, and put it en tram. 

Although the solicitude of the polite Lady Tilney for the 
late of her young iUde might have been premature as to the 
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precise degree oC lier ItaU^m with Mr. L^Iie Winyard/slill ii' 
it had been entertained on a better principle than diat of mere 
expediency, it would have been amiable and jumtifiable ; for 
when a married woman'ff name is once connected with that 
of any man in particular, there is an immediate taint oh her 
character, which, while it is degrading to herself, attache! 
To her hilsband the character of dupe, Or something worse, 
and affords an example to otheM, productive of almost a&. 
much evil as wotdd accrue from actual guilt 

There are rery few women on whom thiii st^A i6 (^ast, 
who eould, like the youthful Lady Glenmdre, plead perfect 
innocence of intention ; but ^e had been, aUnost at tlie 
outset of her marriage, thrown alone in the midst of the 
most dangerous class of the most dangeroussociety of Lon- 
don. She had not certainly to complain that Lord Olen- 
more had wilfully deserted or neglected her : his absence 
was« necessary consequence of the duties he had taken upob 
himself in bis public career. 

While, howerer, she acknowledged thia, ahe cduld not 
but feel and inourn over his absence with childish simplicitt 
of tenderness : and when at last, partly fVom necessity, and 
pB.Ti\f from the various arts used to wean fa^r from this in- 
nocent love, n^ i^, M it was natural she should feel, con- 
sidertng that no very strong principle of religion had been 
instilled into her mind, or given stability to her character, 
that there cotdd be no impropriety in having recourse to the 
pleasures and pursuit^ of fashion — pleasures which per- 
t^ned to her situation, and ^ere not only sanctioned^ but 
^leouraged by her hudband-^sttll, in doing this, it was not in 
her nature to aspire to any leading part, or to takd any par- 
ticular statioii, In the circle in which she moved. Had it 
beenso,-— had she been, in short, more Woorldly,— her dondutit 
Would have been nK)re measured, more under the control of 
a{ypearances ; and though ^tm would not have had so much 
real virtue, she would better have known how to preserve 
its semblance. But as it was, the object sou^ by her in 
the maze of pleasure was simply an indemnification for het 
husband's absence : and not possessing a mind ^red by 
solid instruction, or gifted with strong judgment, amiable, 
pliant, and fond, she entered on this perilous career without 
ofle of those qualities which might hate enabled her to steei 
her course with safety. 
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Thus exposed, she risked becoming Uaq victim of any design- 
Mig persons who ibund it theiivamusementcn' their interest to 
render frer the subject of licentious animadversion* Where 
ahnost every event, as in the Jkind of life described, bears 
some analogy, little variety occurs to mark the progress of 
time. One intrigue resembles another; ope slander is like 
its neighbour ; one soiree is a specimen of all : and unless/ 
indeed, some defiance of morality more glaring than usual, 
some solecism in a mamage or a ball^ a death or a break- 
fast, Uke /place, there is little for the chronicler of the sys- 
tem to register in his page. 

Ministers had looked forward to rest after the burthen of " 
the session ; the nobles had gone to their country seats to 
epjoy the beauties of the *' sere and yejlow leaf," tb^re to 
renew the dissipation of the town. Hither, too, the invited 
intrigtukt hsid followed the object of his present pursuit, to 
tell in shady bowers the tale, so often told before to others> 
of treacherous love ; while the sportsman, with more open 
and more honest if not nobler aim, hied him to moors and 
highlands in pursuit of his ruling passion. 

If, during the last moments of the waning season, nothing 
of stronger character had occurred, on Lady Glenmore's 
and Mr. .Leslie Winyard s part, to :attract the particular 
notice of 'the circle m which their liaison was matter of 
conversation, ^t'dl there was no relaxation of his attentions, 
or of ker apparent preference, to justify the belief that he 
had relinquished his pursuit, or that she had discarded him. 

LadyTilney, therefore, continually urged Lady Tenderden 
to. the necessity of adopting the meas\]res she had proposed ; 
and the latter, having satisfied herself that po unpleasant 
responsibility was likely to attach to her, consented to fill the 
allotted part in the roe»sure, and propose to Lady Glenmote 
to accompany her on a tour. 

'<* What do you do with yourself this summer ?" said Lady 
Tenderden to the latter^ as she was sitting tite-d-tiie with 
her one morning. 

" Indeed I do not in the least know what are Glenmore's 
plans I but I should hope we shall go to the country some- 
where, for I begin to feel- that my health suffers from the 
racked of a town Fife. But whatever he chooser I shall lik^ 
best, for nothing would do me any good if he were not to 
he of the party." 
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**OhI quM&ettfoMfBl^tgfe! W^Bl {hoped yon htdtiteMKi 
twny ^t had habit df helfig aheays in d6 l^fiadingHfthfig. 
What ! foii a tninialerVirifey and st^pose that he is to M- 
low you up stair and down Jtoir vn nourti^t^m all youj" fife ? 
My dear, how wotdd de state be taken care of after tb^ 
fkshioq?" 

" True,** said Ladjr Glentnore, sigfain^, ^<aod f ftin now 
iised to be akne.^ In faet^ Lady Tebde^Jen knew that these 
words were uttered more ffotk hicbit tWn from feeBtxg tl^em 
in the painftd degree in which lliey wonU once hate be^ 
qK>ken ; and she replied, 

« Weft then, my deaf ladi, U /dwrf pftH/ire if&n pariie ; 
and since H is impossible yon libooM have him always d tos 
f rovtfejr, what think >ou of making a iittie excnrflnon with 
me to Lee Eaux de Bmrhgt$f Or to Spa, ibr two ot three 
months in the bdle salronT This wodd; i i^ould think, 
exactly suit you : it will refresh your beauty, rei5t your 
toU^te, tt "wms re»ie»dr€9 cnH^remeni rmamveS^. On se 
re99etU de la fitm^ de Lmdnst, It is quitQ necessary 4o 
go away ; and a vHiegkiutii in England is tio dull !''' 

^ What, go abroad V said Lady CRenmore, wit& nnfeigned 
sunrise. ' 

*♦ Vaus iU» impayMe^^^ rejoined Lady Tenderden, 
<< t&mme fai saweni eu rkonneitr de oou^ dire. One Would 
imagitie you lived a hundred years ago, when pec^le talked 
of going abroad as they would of going to the moon ; — but 
now, al^oad is at home. Allona i I will not allow yoii to 
hesitate. Leave me to set^ the matter with Glenmore, I 
will arrai^ every Umtg ; and he shall come and meet you, 
and bring you home, in case I choose to pass the winter at 
Paris." 

Lady Glenmore had not the leiist ideii that her husband 
would think of consenting to this proposal, but gave a sort 
of half acquiescence, more to escape from Lady Tfender- 
den^s persecuting entreaties, than from any wish to realise 
the scheme ; and she was quite astonished, some days after-' 
ward, to find Lord Glenmore of opinion that this plan would 
l)e the pleasantest thing in the world for her, the best adapted 
to recruit her health, ai^ in all ways the most eligible, 
Half grieved at the thoughts of absence from him, half" 
gratified at his eager desire to proctire her a pleasure, and 
persuaded at length by his solicitation^o try the remedy of 
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cbafigie of «ir for (fa^ iugiipv which had ol 1^» a&Q^ hfir 
nutiiniDy ^ood eoDa|il^ioii,-^lte^ wtA tQ<^ of yWWiiif ve»- 
{riick (^iemnce to hi^t wilU-*-^ QOi^biooA to detatniii^ her 
to coBseni ; and she fiotUy agyeed to the pN^^Md €;XQ«tF- 
•kHi, which was sooq: fcrilowed by {H:tpavctiQn9 and amngpe- 
mente for their deparjti^e to Bai^dges^ 
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Wnnj: eveDtatbiis iBtimately conitecied wiih Lady Gko- 
iBore'ft happinesB. wtir^ ailently progresdiof^ Lord Albdit 
d'Eaterre'a raind was engioaaed and Umi by a thousand c<m- 
tonding feeiiags of a nature Mibfilj different, but not lem 
fatally deatruetite of his peace. After reeovering ffom the 
violenoe^f the fire^^ shock which Lady Dimaaelraise^s sud- 
den departure had occasioned, he had remained toi^pid and 
incapabl# of action : then again, in«Hird|y harassed by 
the most livelf ansiety, he had awaited, with an agomy of 
suspense which none can iaiow^ save those wha have expe- 
rienced how ^'hope deferred m^eth the heart sick^" the 
eomraunication which he felt Lady Duemehratse could not 
]^«>6sib]y long delay, relative to Lady Addine. 

During each of the four-aasd^twenty hours whieh had 
passed since the blow had fallen cii hiin, Lord Albert had 
thus been the victim of one contradictory passion or other ; 
but still, in the aheniaie storm or lull of bis emotions, he 
had mechanically sought the society, of the tmff person in 
the WiM-ld whom he now believed entered into his feelings, 
or tOiA any real int^wst in his fate. It may be^ readily sup* 
posed that Lady Hamlet Vernon did not lose the advantage 
which Ais undivided share of his time ailbrded hc^r ; zmi 
she found means, even in the staie of apathy in which Lord 
Albert seemed {>lunged, and during the lengthened silence 
to which, at intervals, he gave way even in har presencOf to 
imprsss him, 1^ a thousand attontions, with, a sense o^ the 
deep sympathy shefdt in alibis sufierings. At the same 
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lime sbe kinew the woand that rankled at his heart wa^ jet 
too recent to be rudely touched, and the paroxysm of hii^ 
malady too violent to bear those remedies which, with the 

, skilful and tender solicitude of one wIk) w4tchcs a patient 
on the bed of sidiness, she awaited a favourable moment 
to administery but forced not iBJudiciousIy upon his 
acceptance. 

With one exception onlyj no event occurred, no word 
was spoken, no circun^stance had been alluded to, that could 
in the remotest degree b^ng forward the dreaded tiame of 
Lady Adeline. When, however,. Lord Albert heard, acci- 
dentally, at Lady Hamlet Vernon's, that Mr. Foley had also 
left town a few days after Lady Duniiielraise, his feelings 
were roused to a pitch that nearly decided him on hastening 
to Punmelraise in person. Nor is it probable, notwith-> 
standing Lord Albert's former resolves, that he would 
longer have hesitated to take this^step, had he not been 
assured, in the most pointed and positive manner, by Lady 
Hamlet herself ^wbo foresaw and dreaded the effect of this 
natural impulse), that Mr. Foley had not followed Lady 
Adeline, but was gone <m a visit to some other part of the 
country. 

l^iiis intelligence again changed the current of his feelings, 
and for the moUient he was lulled into security, that whUe 
his rival appeared not in Adeline's presence, she would have 
leisure and freedom of mind to reflect and repent of the 
cruelty ot her behaviour towards himself ; and vainly ima- 
gined that there was a better hope in leaving her to the 
workings of her own heart, than by giving way to any 
reproaches which he might have made/ 

Thus he lost the only chance that remained to him; of 
avoiding the blow which was- so soon to annihilate all hope. 
It was a fortnight after Lady Adeline's leaving London, 
that the post brought him a letter, at the sight of the well- 

' kno^n characters of which he trembled ; for with one 
glance be recognised them to be the handwriting .of Lady 
Dunmelraise. He knew that that letter must be the arbiter 
of his fate, that it must lead to an explanation. ; and he felt 
that no explanations were likely to prov^ happy ones. For 
a few moments he held the letter in his hand, dreading to 
break the seal, for he was aware that it was the messenger 
which was neither to eondenm him to the loss of Adeline, 



^r give bim the power to ^(5^ b^ as bis wife ; ^d, ,pf tile 
latter, som^bing witbi^ bis bjre^st forbade the bope. .A^ 
length he slowly tore qpen the papyri and> with gf|S|4% 
eagerness, read fis, fpllpiws : 

" My dear Xiord Albertrd'Esterre, 
<< The p^od which Tims to decide the fti^laient of rthe 
wisbefi entertained by L<M!d Tresyllian and the late ,^0^ 
DiMUnelraise respecting youreelf and Lady ^del^ne has f(t 
length arrived. Wishes of this kind, howeV^, ft?e i^or- 
tunately too often subject to the same chapg^ wbii^h attend 
on every thing earthly ; and it wonld be weak* theisefore, as 
well AS wrong, 4o lament over thera wheii unreaUzed ; still 
less should we do so, when their accomplishooent op l^pger 
appears to hold out that prospect of felicity which, Jn the 
present instance, I am certain, was the only motivetfbr their 
first indulgence. I need not, my lord, enter upon the,|:ea~ 
son& which have induced my da.ughter to resign the vhopour 
of an alliance with your house ; they will naturally suggest 
tbem&elves to your own heart ; and if they dp not, |dp this, i 
consid^ an explanation of them would be an iotrufion^n 
my part, of which I sliould be sorry tp he guilty. 

** 1 remain, my dear. Lord Albert d'JSsterre, 

" Your very faitbAil ^fid obeidiemt 

^* P.9. T forward a copy of my letter tp Lord TresyUian 
by this post." 

<<It is then as I thought," exclaimed Lord ^bert. 
*^ Faithless, treacherous, cold-hearted Adeline ! why did' I 
ever love you ? why place my happiness on so fra^l, so 
unworthy a, tenure! But it is well, it is better thus. — 
Since I have now no cause to mourn your loss,! will not 
suffer grief ibr such an object to ma^er me. It is well 
that you are lost to me. Lost !" — he started at tho Sjo^ind, 
as he repeated, "Yes, lost to me for ever!" and his Ijip 
trembled, while a sense of suffocation oppressed-and. oiiwr- 
powered him, and tears, burning tears, burst froin>his «yes. 
Not softly, not refre^ngly,4id they flow, but li)ce the lava's 
flood, w^Cih scathes the ps^i down which it counieB. \Eor 
two days and two nights Lord Albert ren^iuaed in^the mo^ 
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pitiable state of mind. He would see no one, for^o virhom 
could he unburthen his griefs ? and not to speak of them 
was impossible : to whom would he deign to show his lace- 
rated heart ? yet to what other subject than that by which 
it was torn could he give utterance ? 

The necessity of replying to Lady Dunmelraise's letter 
waa the first thing that aroused him from this lethargy oi' 
sorrow ; but when he essayed the task^he found it one of 
no easy nature. He read and re-read the letter ; he endea- 
voured to extract from it some gleam of hope, some open- 
ing of possible change ; but it was so calm, so cutting^ 
and despairingly reasonable, so dignified yet so decided in 
its tone, so meek yet so authoritative, that he felt it pro- 
nounced a verdict which admitted of no appeal. 
• ** Be it so," he said, with die composure of despair ; 
**h\iif at least, I too will sp^ak my mind. Yet how ? In a 
brief answer imbody a world of thought ? How can words 
convey the sense of a broken heart ? Not language can- 
not do that. And if it could paint ray feelings, why should 
I humble myself before those who have thus sported with 
and spumed them ? why lay bare the weakness of my heart 
to those wbo have proved themselves incapable of compas- 
sion ? What can I expect to gain by so doinfif ? Nothing." 

Blinded by this false reasonir % he felt, at that moment, 
that he would have rejected Lai5 Adeline's hand, could he 
have gained it ; convinced, as he was, that her affections 
were no longer his own. Besides, who ever reclaimed or 
regained a heart by reproaches ? And then again relapsing 
into tenderness, he mourned over the defalcation of that 
purity and truth which he had worshipped even more than 
her charms. All these, and more than these, were the 
thoughts which checked the Aow of Lord Albert's pen as 
he wrote copy after copy in answer to the letter, and tore 
each, in despair of ever writing one which could in any de- 
gree comprise or convey his mixed and agonized feelings. 

But again the necessity of some answer pressed upon 
him ; and, although with the conviction that none which he 
could write at that moment would be adequate to express 
what he felt, or prove a faithful interpreter of the thousand 
tortures that possessed him, he finally traced and folded up 
a few brief sentences, sealing the envelope immediately, as 
if to preclude the possibility of further delay. Yet once 
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more he he^tated, once more a wish- arose to write alto- 
gether in a diffisr^it tone and strain ; but then he n^pidly re- 
called to his aid all his late reasonings and feelings on the 
subject, and finally despatched the following letter : 

, " Dear Lady Dunmelraise, 

^^< It would be doing injustice to my own feelings, if I did 
»pt state that they alone have prevented* my answering your 
letter sooner ; the purpose and tenor of which made me too 
plainly feel, that any develc^ment of the. sufferings called - 
forth by its contents would be equally misplaced and,obtru-* 
sive to you, as well as to Lady Adeline. 

"To say that any emotion of surprise has mingled with 
my sorrow would be contrary to truth, because I had felt 
the sudden and unexpected departure of your ladyship from 
London (not even communicated to me till your present 
letter) announced some decided change in your opimon and 
determinations in regard to myself. There is one point, 
however, for which, in the midst of all my sufferings, 1 must 
feel grateful ; it i3, that the letter which announces to me 
the forfeiture of that happiness whicli for years I have been 
taught to cherish and consider as my own, leaves me no 
doubt that the future welfare of Lady Adeline now centres 
in some other object, in the attainment of which it will be 
more surely realized,' than had it -continued to rest on me. 
That that welfare may be realized in every sense of the word 
will ever be the prayer of, 

" Dear Lady Dunmelraise, 
" Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

"D'ESTEKHE. 

" P.S. I shall of course communicate your letter, ac- 
<iompahied l^ my answer, to my father, Lord Tresyllian." 

No sooner was this letter beyond the power of Lord A1-. 
bert's "recall, and actually on the way to Dunmelraise, than 
he would have given every thing he possessed could he have 
changed its tenor : but this was only one, of those fluctua-, 
tions of passion, of which he had of late been so cruelly the 
sport ; and the impulse of the moment, had its object been 
attained, would as readily have given place to some other of 
» quite different tendency. When the mind is ouce suffered 
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I^fl6af about witliMt a guiding |iniliDi{i9i& 6f adSdn, it ir » 
mlttj mi a mfraele if t&^ Ui^ thus a<)tatteddoe^ QOtbe- 
coikie tb6 ptej of destniction. 

Afl Lohf Albert perused csftt and over agMA di6 copy ol' 
his ansfrerv l|e ibagmed he read in ^t sufficient ground to 
(/all forth an explanation, on the part of Lacfy Dunnaelraise^^ 
of the causes wpich had led to her sudden abandonment of 
Lady Adeline's engagement with hifiuelf. But .th^i llB 

. ^p^uh^ upon objects which like a Ifod man hie could 
not see ; for never admitting, nor indeed feeling conscious^ 
(hat it was his own errors which had wrought the change 
in Lady Adeline, he never could rightly apprehend the line 
off conduct which of necessity she must pursue. If he had 

'• dotie SO, had he taken the beam from his own eye, then 
wotild he clearly have seen to take the mote from )iers; an^ 
it WouM not have required a second perusal of his answer 
to Lady Duntiielraise to have acknowledged that it aBbrded 
no opening whatever, whether from its tone or its contents, 
to induce herself or Lady Adeline tO' swerve from the course 
they had adopted, or lead them to any other determinatioa 
than that which they had alread/ avowed. 

Hfe how<fever endeavoured to make himself think other- 
ivise, and in some degree he succeeded in this object ; for 
n^hat distortion will the imagindition not assume When 
warp6d by passion ? In this delusive hope be continued 
(cfi some days, vainly expecting every post to bring him 
some communication from Dunmelraise. How little he 
knew Lady Dunmelraise's feelings ! how falsely he judged 
of his own ! As soon as she perused his letter, she did not 
for a ihobient think of replying to it. She had indeed not 
doubted, for weeks past, that Lord Albert's heart and affec- 
tions TtriM^ totally alienated from her child ; but the degree 
of cbld indifference with Which, in her reading of his answer, 
he seemed to cast her off, exceeded what she could have 
thought possible. It may be that, in. her interpretation of 
the It^lter, Lady Dunmelraise yielded in sbme degree' to 
her previously-formed prejudices ; and, as is eVer the case 
#hfeii iVe vieH to prejudice, saw through them as through a 
glass darkly, and pronounced the being who could thus 
coltlly renounce Such t treasuW as Adeline wholly un- 
worthy of further thought. Fir from feeling, therefore, that 
Lord Albert's reply required any futthfer notice, or that it 
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centaiaed any thing winch couKi raiad an after-i;^«t if passed 
by in. silence, or reanimate a dying «park of ^pe in Lady 
Adeline's breast, she considered it final aild definitive, and 
without hesitation placed the letter ift heir daughter's bandd^. 

Lady Adeline's sentiments, on having^ perused it, were 
in accordance with Lady Dtpmelraise's ; bt^ as soon as 
the first biief flush of indignation had passect away, the 
bitterness of sorrow that was tt>oted in hei^ heart ckdmed 
Its full power, and griefs not anger ^ preyed like a cankcpi^ 
on the bloom of her existence, Lady Dunmelraise watchedr 
week after week, with an anxiety proportioned to its ob- 
ject, for a return of something like cheerfulness, on the 
countenance of her dear child ; but though resignation 
sat on Lady Adeline's pallid brow, and beamed in bpr 
angel smile, still there was a settled melancholy, a change 
of fearful import, impressed on- her whole person. Evod^ 
her very movements, once so gay and elastic, werei bow 
languid and measured, like one who was seon ta pass to 
another sphere. * Nothing of the vivacity of her age and 
temperanient remained ; and Lady Dunmelraise felt that 
she waited for the hoped-for ch^age in vain. 

It was therefore some relief to her, when a visit from 
Mr. Foley created a variety in the daily routine of their 
lives ; and Lady Dunmelraise thought or fancied that the 
exertions which Lady Adeline knade, in order to be 
agreeable to one for whom she bad always entertained a 
matenial solicitude, seemed the only circumetance ^ that 
at all dissipated the gloom in which her daughter was now 
habitually involved. Mr. Foley, however, while he re- 
marked this favourable change, ascribed it to other motives ; 
and with that self-love which predominated in his charac- 
ter, he saw in it a growing preference for himself, and 
waited only for a season in which he conceived the feel- 
inj^s of Lady Dunmelraise and* her daughter would be suffi-^ 
ciently prepared to admit of a disclosure of his sentiments, 
to make an open avowal of them. 

Meanwhile, Lord Albert, who was equally with Lady 
Adeline the victim of self-delusion and martyred affec- 
tion, continued to drag through the heavy hours till even 
suspense itself became blunted. But Lord Albeit con- 
tinued to strengthen himself in what he deemed the du- 
plicity ctnd heartlessness of her conduct, and found a diver- 
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if^ 16 kHi iskSenkgB in due iktea tiat tk^y weiv o^cdek 
^di^d t^ ah taiwmtky olbje^ity %tom 4ie was c«iliBd opOB 
l^jr^ei'^ Miftionai pniid!ple lo mmish from kis remembrance. 

'At klkgA it likewise beoa^Mct known to him that Mr. 
¥%i)^y %as actaalljr as iamsteof Dunmelraisey aind this eir- 
fHimeftanee ^t the seal to t^^rroneoos convicfaon whieh 
idr 80 many toofiths 4iad beisn gaimog cm has deJoded mind. 
DVyi^ IhoBdlBeai^dell, Mh^he hnagiaedy ty her wImwi ^ 
Mild, In Am^ ywa^ l6ted d^«»er <lian tibe vt^hale wovld biSr 
m^ds-; "wolAKted in 4ii8;^dev^»t ^ediags, ^ifd opfended w. 
hk Ikm^iy 'pMe ; I^Ord 'Albert unhappily Ibund himniBlf 
^p|Mfrt6d>iki hte'Buataken uppHAkStmoitia by lUi father, Ijxd 
^(^liian, WhOf^aeouatomed 'to refer most actioiw :tio4o^ 
"bf s^ittndiiwftiertt and ^Mihver, ^uid having survived 'these 
i^er tfffedtiOM t\^ich ^ ^ofte: tidfe fikHiiid Mm to l^ord jkm- 
'ftielraise/aifd made'^him atttio«B}y Wish fiir<a union betwaon 
tfaeirehildren, now only^awin^Lady Dodmehtaise^B Willi- 
>di«ewiiig from this engagement ^some ^neeakd dt^t of 
interest, wiiioh impeUed him scomfuliy to resent her be- 
haviovdr/and thus confirm the delusrre viewscof<1iifi son. 

From the time of Lo|dAlbert*s having come of 4Cge, 4J>e 
entiiteindependenee of his circumstances had (widumt^la- 
tiota, lioweter, of any filial duty on his part) occasioned his 
intepeoui^ with his father to be of rare occurrence : but 
^hen be communicated the purport of Lady Dunmelraise's 
letter to Lord TresylUan, an identity of feelings seemed to 
arise' between them ; and in their offended piide a tie of 
i^mpatfiy Iras freshly formed, by which they mutually tm- 
eouvag^ eachrother in an ill-ibunded and unjust resentment. 
^Lord' Albert's heart, however, was far differently ccmstituted 
from hie father^ and in most other respects Uiey felt, not 
legetber. Still, therefore, he found himself alone, as it 
were, in the world, without one kindred breast on which to 
-iean. Perhaps no sensation of pain is greater than this 
eonseious loneliness of being. He had hiU)erto avoided all 
open confidence with Lady Hamlet Vernon oh the siibject 
of Lad^ Adeline ; for tiiough she was well acquainted with fdl 
that had passed, yet fVom motives of delicacy, as well as from a 
secret mistrust even of her sympathy, he had Temained 
aifent. But^when at length freed from the only tie wl:|ich 
msMi fats lips, tiie long«cherished and lingering hope of 
Lady Adi^ne'B returning afiectkmi it required no stimulus 
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to make Lord Albert iiDb«41rah Ms heaH and all xbi griefe 
to one, the onlj eiley who, he thought, entered into dien. 
The sd9§acl once conunenced, the whoie troubled tide of 
fears, belief, confictiimt and subeequefit indignation ^ras 
poured into her ear. 

Too readily, and with too greedy delight, did she receive 
thia ccmiidenoe, as the sweet confirmation of all her long- 
VDTtured and most ardent wiahes ; and the first step ahe 
took^ in consiBquenoe, to heighten hffi resentment against 
Lady Adeline, was to aVow a Isiiowledge of Mr. Poley's 
long residence i^ Oionsekaise to be the result of his pas* 
sion fpr her.; a passion approved, she said, by Lady Dun- 
iBebuise, as well as by her daughter, and which wi^ soon 
to terminate in marriage ; addijQg, at tl^ same time, that 
shie felt, as well as thi^ inutual friends (meaning Lady Til- 
ney 'and her coterie)^ that it ivas matter nf coi^atulation 
that ma allianoe so thoroughly destmctive to his Views and 
^pinrsuits of 1^ should thw be dissoived. 

While in this manner Lady flainlet Vernon £xed the dag- 
ger more firmly in Loi*d Albert's breast, she no longer hesi- 
tated to evince for him, in every wqrd, and look, and action, 
het de^«>tedness'; imd it was not in nature, that under such 
an iMueoce he should be allowed to rela'ace his steps, ^veit 
had jhe wished to do so, jor to refiect on his own conduct ; 
altfaot^^h, had he had recourse to self-examination, even in 
this stage of the business, he might still have retrieved his 
error. ' 

Day after day, week after week, his diseased state of mind 
gained ground,|till at length the whole moral man became cor- 
rupt, and Lord Albert was theisktv« of her whomhe would have 
loathed, cQuld he but have seen the. snare she had so art- 
fully dmwn around hrm. Jt is true, the duties of his ofii- 
eial situation employed him some hours every morning ; and ' 
in the routtoe of these ihere was no analogy to any thing 
like ^ling^ so that they pnxved a temporary antidote to 
pain : but when they were over, he was in the society of 
Lady -Hamlet Vernon, and of Lady Hamlet Vernon aloiie ; 
for it was the nature of a mind like his to be wholly en- 
grtoBsed by one, object. 

The world,. that in reality cares for no one's actions, ex- 
<$ept"KB affecting itself, iloolced on with iildiflrerence, and saw 
in Iioxd Albert's cQursemilycuiions matteribr^esBillAtian. 
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Some pitied him as a fooU ahould he cont^opkie matrimoDy 
with Lady Hamlet Vernon ; while others c^iplauded the 
dexteritj of the woman who could succeed in lead^ him 
captive/ and secure to fierself so great a prize. But one 
iiriend yet remaioed to Lord Alb^, who would have sin- 
cerely lamented the circumstance, could he have believed 
«uch an event as marriage . aossible ; — because^ though 
Lady Hamlet Vernon was uniioubtedly clever, Imndsome, 
fascinating, yet he saw in her no soimd, intrinsic qualities, 
nor was there attached to her rank or situation any of Uiat 
preponderating family influence, winch he could have wished 
should distinguish the wife of his friend. But Lord Glea- 
more was not one of those who doubted Lord Albert's good 
sense or pni^iples ; and though he saw him involved in a 
liaison which he was far irom approving, still he ^looked 
upon it as one <^ those temporary attachments from which 
he hoped soon to see him liberated, and therefore discarded 
all serious fears for him. But 'Lord Glenmore was unfor- 
tunately mistaken. The entanglement in which Lord 
Albert was involved was not one easily to be broken 
through. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon's object was advancing rapidly, and 
hef victim nearly sacrificed. London was now almost empty. 
The only individuals of note remaining in it were some offi- 
cial persons, who were looking forward with anxiety to the 
moment of their departure. Lady Glenmore's arrange- 
ments for her visit to the continent had been finally adjusted; 
and she bad at length quitted town with a heart divided be- 
tween regret at leaving her husband, and that kind- of anti- 
cipated pleasure which attends a first visit to a foreign 
Country. 

Whether any regret mingled with these sentiments, as 
she journeyed with Lady Tenderden to the point of em- 
barkation, at the idea of being likely to lose in her absence 
the society of Mr. Leslie. Winyard, it is difficult to say ; and 
equally so whether the result of this absence would break 
through that intimacy with the latter, which her sci-duani 
friends considered to be of such perilous tendency. Mr. 
Leslie Winyard certainly did not leave town immediately 
on her departure." 

in the midst of these final removals for the season, Lady 
Hamlet Vernon found it difficult to arrange her paauog the 
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apprbaching aifltiaiia hi -the sooifety or Lord Albert To 
propose to faknself dintb^ wof projcet of the kiod, vi»t tlie 
thought! hasardoua ; and though feelkif ib» isipOTtance of 
securing to herseif bis presedcc^ 9b». was ohiiged to trust to 
ehance, and to the habitual in^ueiioe wMch she knew she 
had obtained over hini^ in «Tder to ensure his following her 
wherever she went. 

** Whei^ do you mean to pas^your autumn^ Lord Albert ?" 
she said one day to him^ speaking as if in afi unpremeditated 
maanery. and announcing at Uie same time her intention of 
going to Tunbridge. ^^ Perhaps jou wiU be in<kiced, if you 
have no otiier pttn in view, to piay me a vkit there ?'* 
' " Yes,^' he replied, sighiitg^ *< I shall like it exceedingly. 
Where can / go but where you are ? Nobody else in the . 
wide world, save yourself, cares for me ;" — and a teader 
glance from Lady Hamlet Vemon gave back a confirmalion 
of the latter part of this querulous speech. 

Many days more did not ekpse, when Lord Albert, al- 
though pressed by Lord Glen more in the most friendly manner 
to accompaoy him to his country seat during the recess, mis- 
led by the unfortunate and false conviction that.no one parti- 
cipated iri bis feelings save her who had in reality caused their ' 
bitterness, blindly yielded to the delusion of this hollow 
attachment, and found himself loitering round Ladyllamlef 
Vernon's footsteps on the fMra5e-dad bills of ^Tunbridge, 



CHAPTER XV. 

PROOESDINGS ABROAD/ ' ' 

However «mall the interest which Lady Tilney really 
took in preserving the purity of Lady Glenmore's character 
tulocte, dtill her wishes for the preservation of that outward 
decorum which she deemed Aecesaary towards the mainte- 
nance of her coterie^ s respectability were per^tly sincere. 
It will not, however, appear that in this instance her wishes 
Sf^V^ likely to be realized. ' 
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' On landing on the continent, the point to which Lady 
Gienmore and Lady Tenderden directed their steps was Spa, 
having abandoned their previous intention of going to Bare- 
ges ; a change in their plans, which they decided upon partly 
from the length of the journey, and partly from Lady Glen- 
morels not liking to be so very far from her husband. When 
they reached Spa, they found some lew of their acquaintance 
already there, foreigners as well as English-; and ten days 
had not elapsed from their arrival, before Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard, accompanied by Lord Giaficoigne, joined their circle. 

Lady Tenderden had already made a selection of such as 
were to constitute her society, and of course these latter 
persons were admitted in the number. Allowing for change 
of place and difference of hoqrs, the same desultory mode 
of life was pursued by them at Spa as in London, and at 
best the same vacuity of mind and intention became the 
result. This negative description of the passing hours, 
however, was not applicable to all. Of course, in the pre- 
sent instance, there could have been but one motive which 
induced Mr. Leslie Winyard to resign the pleasures of an 
English autumn for the waters of Spa ; and this fact he 
seemed at no pains to conceal. Lady Gienmore was his 
avowed object. 

There is something always unfavourable to virtuous hap-' 
piness in the voluntary absence of a wife from her husband, 
and especially if she ha^ designedly or carelessty, from vanity 
or descsuvrementi given encouragement to marked atten- 
tions from any other than her husband. Whatever niay be 
alleged by some, that absence makes meeting sweeter, and 
renovates affection, it may. be laid down as a rule well 
known to experience, that genuine wedded* love is best 
maintairieii by that sweet habitude iviiich renders each a 
part of the oifier, and which feels not that it can live sepa- 
rate from tJiat dearer self: ^nd happy, and only truly happy, 
are tl^ose married persons who,' in an honest heart, feel that 
they CBu udd to love virtue, and to virtue habit ; so that, 
when long' years have gone by as a tale tliat is told, they 
can louk back upon their course with joy^ and feejit dearer 
as they know it to have been hallowed by the lungo costume 
and the dolee metn&He, 

Unneeessary absences, on the contrary, between married 
persons, are at best very tiangeroua experiments : th^ in- 
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dtice in women an independence of feeling inimical to ten- 
derness, and incompatible with .the. duties of a ivife ; and en- 
courage, on the part of others, an intimacy and a freedom 
of manner, to the abandonment of those forms which, in the 
presence of the husband, would perhaps be obseived. 

Thus it was in the case of Lady Glenmore. Mr. Leslie 
Winyard, already too much encouraged by her easy good- 
nature and affability, ionpelled by vanity to suppose himself 
irresistible when he chose to give himself the trouble of 
being so, and not wholly indifferent to her whom he how 
pursued, considered. Lady Glenmore's absence from Eng- 
land as intended to afford an opportunity for the furtlierance 
of their intimacy. The mode of life at Spa, and similar 
places on the. continent, wJiere the English congregate, ho w^ 
ever resembling the empty folly of London in its moral 
effect, differs in this respect, that it is more like Irving in a 
fyui^j circle, divested of the ceremonious restraints of soci- 
eties in great cities. The daily routine of arrangements 
which threw all those who circ^led together into an unavoid- 
able familiarity, the long excursions during .the day, the re- 
pose under some shade after a fatigue, the return at night, 
the supper^^the dance that not unfreqUently followed, proved 
all of them too favourable opportunities for a man of in- 
trigue. 

If, therefore, Lady Glenmore was in peril when guarded 
by the forms of society, in the presence of a husband whom 
she loved, and feeling the wholesome moral check which, 
to a young mind entering on the snares of life, the con- 
sciousness of a supposed cognisance of parents and friends 
so usefully imposes, — ^if, under all these circumstances of 
protection, she had yielded to, or rather been entangled 
in, an indiscretion respecting her intimacy with Mv. Leslie 
Winyard,— how much more fearful was her present danger, 
when no restraints of the kind were at hand to* guard 
or to warn her ! 

Had Lady* Tilncy's object been of that true and high 
nature which proposed no result but to save Lady Glen- 
. more's virtue, she would not have intrusted her to the 
guardianship of such a person as Lady Tenderden, who 
united to the airy flightiness of a Frenchwoman the spirit 
of an intrigante, which is to be found in all nations. But 
Lady Tilney's object was merely worldly and prudential, 
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namelyy that of removing ft protohle fraaaa tfcm bet oirn. 
circle 'io England ; ami this point carrtedy/the ot^er was 
of small importance. Lady Tenderden had drawn round 
her a society at Spa, quite in harmony with which ahe had 
heen accustomed to live in. There were several persons 
of the coterie of London^ who, froni time to time, made 
their appearance among them, and kept up the tone of the 
nUtHnMemeni to its own pNeculiar pitch. Mingled with 
these were foreigners of distinction and diplomatists of va- 
rious nations, who, from forming a false estimate of English 
society, as most foreigners do, fall into a very natural mis- 
take respecting the higher classes in England, of whom 
they jbdge en fRoase hy the Ihnited specimen which they * 
are taught to consider as the sample of our nohility, and 
who therefore, with this false view, circled round Lady 
Tenderden and her friends on the present occasion, as 
the centre of attraction and a model of English man- 
ners ; a melancholy mistake, and one by which foreigners 
have been led into the greatest errors respecting our^highei* 
classes. 

Although this remark«did not^lg^lt apply personally to 
Lady Glenmore, yet, under the circumstances oi the t^se, 
Lady Tenderden was not a fitting guardian in any respect 
for her ; and in the end, during their residence at Spa, the 
permission of Leriie Winyard's divouement made it attach 
to her with too much truth, and she became, consequently, 
as much the subject of animadversion and example as Lady 
^ Tenderden herself. In the life of dissipation thus followed, 
not even the seventh day was left for reflection or repose. 
The too often misapplied and dangerous adage, that *^ (Mie 
must do at Rome as they do at Rome," was an excuse for 
entirely forgetting the Sabbath to keep it holy, aft observance 
which is in some degree attended to among us (except by 
the most notoriously profligate); but it has been a just re- 
proach of many thinking Roman Catholics on our nation, 
that, when abroad, we lay ainde the religion we profess, 
at least its forms, while we laugh at those which iAejf follow. 
Of what religion are we, then ? might be the natural 
question asked, and was one which appli^ certainly to Lady 
GlenOHMre, who had now learned the most fatal of all lessons, 
that it is unneeessary to hallow Uie Sabbath day ; and she, 
went on to learn, that she could live and be happy without 



iier husband. Letters caioe from bioQ) breathing kin^e^s 
and afiectiony and these w^e answered with something like 
a corresponding feelings ibr still in her heart his image was 
enshrined^ although her vanity betrayed her into the perilous 
error of being engrossed at the moment by the. attentions 
and presence of another. Lord Gleninore's letters, however) 
contained no hope of his being able to join her at Spa ; for 
government contemplated an earlier assembling of parlia- 
ment than usual, and the presence of all the ministers 'Was 
required at>n unusually early period. This eiroumstance, 
however, afiected Lady Glenmore but^ little, for her regret 
was waning into carelessness at his absence. Thus bound 
to England, Lord Glenmove expressed his wish thaf Lady 
Glenmore should leave Spa about the end of October or 
middle of November, and proceed by the way of Paris, 
where he still indulged a faint hope that he should be able 
to join her. ; , 

JHotwitbst^EndiHg much dissuasion on the part of Lady 
Tenderden apd Mr. Le^ie Winyard against obeying these 
iDJUDctiens, Lady Glenmore remained firm, and they shortly 
'after were on their way to Parfs. Mr. Leslie Winyard, of 
course^ took his route to Paris likewise ; for though he began 
to feel that the affair trame en Zo^ueur, he was determined 
at least to enjoy the renomm^e of adding another name to 
the list of his successes. At Paris the rumour of his attach- 
ment to Lady Glenmore found a wider range, anji among the 
mixed, and larger a^regate of English, b^amethe subject 
of more marked and varied observation. Here, therefore, 
in the same selfish spirit of worldiy-mindedness which hatl 
Induced Lady Tilney to send. Lady Glenmore to the conti^ 
nent. Lady Tenderden saw the propnety of giving some ad- 
monitory hints to the latter: such hSf"ItmasnotVfellto 
siake all on one throw: that it was not in g6od taste to have 
but one cavalier always in attendance ; and that the prtfSr€ 
himself would cease to be iSattered by that preference, if 
he had champ Uhre always at command^ without any coiti- 
petitors to dispute the honour with him. .Besides, there is 
a certaiar€f6itKtf to be observed,'* she went on to saj, "by 
women of fashion, who should never give the yul|praD ad- 
vantage over them, by net having a ready reply to make^ or 
be nmde, to any disadvantageous or impartimii obaerva- 
ttoR : for example, if they should^^ayi ' Mr. Leslie Winyard 
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is always at Lady dwnnore's elbow,' it n^igfat be answcrerf^' 
' And so is Prince Luttermanne, and Lord Gascoignd) and 
Lord Baskerville, and e thousand others.' A little addres&r 
my dear Lady Glenniore, sets all this sort of things to rights ; 
only one must know bow to conduct oneself." 

"There rs nothing wrong," replied the still innocent but 
somewhat perplexed Lady Glenmore, " and therefore there 
is nothing to set right." 

"iVim, assurementf nothing wrong ^^^ answered Lady Ten- 
derden ; adding in her doucereux voice with more of truth 
than usual under her patte de velours^ '^ and that is^^^Uie 
reason why you are not sufficiently upon your guard." 

These hints, however, appeared sd indirect in their ten?- 
dency, and of so little conspcjuence in the eyes of her to 
whom they were addressed, that they were merely smiled at, 
and passed by unheeded. 

In this state matters continued till far on in November. 
It was the veiy 'season whew Paris was beginning to fill. 
A few weeks of protracted absence from home was again 
pleaded for by Lady Tenderden, even though Lord Xxlen- 
more, from press of business in the ministry, had been 
obliged to abandon all idea of Joining them ; and accord- 
ingly they lingered on from day to day at Paris. 

The same cause which prevented Lord Glenmore from 
leaving London obliged Lord Albert d'Esterre to quit 
Brighton, whither he had accompanied *LadyH«mlet Ver- 
non. In returning to the subject of this liaison^ few parti- 
culars can be adduced which would not a)[>pear trite and 
stale. Like all intimacies of the same nature, it had during 
this interval gradually approadied a climax. Nothing in 
this world is station^i*y : the world itself is passing swiftly 
away ; but the use or abuse we ma'ke of existence remains. 
Lord Albert's intimacy with Lady Hamlet Vernon, must 
of neces$ity have either assumed a decided character, or 
have been totatally broken off ; and, unfortunately for him, 
she played too deep a stake to lose for o)ie moment that 
vigilance and foresight for which she was so distinguished, 
and which alone had ^constituted the success of her d^gns. 
It may be readily imagined that she now redoubled all her 
care, to sedure the prize which was so nearly within her ' 
grasp. During the last few weeks, in which Lord Atbert 
and herself had continued isolated from all other society. 
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XK^l£kiLii6thii}g to c^l his attention .away ftona her, ^or to 
direct the current of his tbought»^ iiubo any other chaimd^ 
the result may be easily guessed. 

Lord Albc^rt made proposals of marriage ; and it is un- 
necessary to add they were accepted with a transport of joy 
which Ijady Hamlet Vernon could ill conceal within the 
bounds of prudence, but which, to his deluded view, appeared 
to he the efflision of a genuine and devoted passion. It is 
impossible fbr any generous nature not to feel gratified by 
the devotion of another; and Lord Albert was glad to mis- 
take Ihis gratitude for a tenderer aiul more spontaneous 
movement, of the heart. Y0t, as the moment approached 
for allying himself for ever to any other than her whose 
image, in despite of all his endeavours to the contrary, came 
back tO; him at intervals in the clouds of the air, in the 
shadows of the waters, or the dreams of tlie night, he sought 
for delay. Strange to say, too, some lingeriug doubt of 
Lady Adeline Seymour's becoming the wife of Mr. Foley 
at timesi ji^rossed his fancy, for it was more like a vision of 
the fancy than a rational belief ; but still he wished to think 
thai she should be the first to bind herself to another ; and 
with fk feeling not amenable to the laws of reason, he looked 
anxiously in the newspapers every day to see the announce- 
ment of her nuptials. 

Uiuder these eiroumstaaces, and with this feeling, he was 
called to town to attend oflicial business, with the hope, 
however, in a few days, of returning to Lady Hamlet Ver- 
non. Arrived in London, he found himself, the first time 
for many months, absent from her, and robbed of the illu 
fiory charm of her society ; a charm which he had taught 
himself to consider as necessary to him as the air he 
breathed. He now found, when official duties were over, 
that tlie hours bung heavily on his hands. 

It had perhaps been owing to the idea of his having so 
lo^ itidulged in a selfish gratification, which must of ne- 
cessity have drawn down observations derogatory to the 
xiharacter of Lady Hamlet Vernon, that had finally deter- 
mined Lord Albert to make her the offer of his hand. But 
;now, whin away from her influence, he Ipoked back upon 
the gulf over which he had passed^ and contemplated it 
with somewhat difierent sensations ; conscious that the 
^tep he had taken was irretrievable, he felt less than evei 
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disposed ta seek diversion from his own thot^ts, or reMof 
from them in any otker quarter. He even avoided mttch 
intercourae with Lord Glenmore, as thongh he^watf afraid 
the latter should read his secret; for it was intended that 
his marriage should yet be kept profoundly secret ; pardy 
in cotnplianee with his own feelings, which suggested that 
the world (and who can, or who ought to be totally reck- 
less of the world's award ?) might blame him for aUying 
himself to a woman of Lady Haoriet Vernon's character, 
and partly at the instance of the latter, i^Fho, though she could 
not explain the cause of her apprefaensicms, yet dreaded 
lest the cup should be dashed from her lips by some un-^ 
foreseen interference. 

The time that Lord Albert did not pass literally in busi- 
ness; he employed in reading over Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
letters, which he received daily, or in answering them ; and 
as those she wrote breathed the most impassioned langoagej 
his own contained enough of that reflected hue of tender- 
ness in them to please, if not to satisfy," her to whom ttey 
were a<&ii'<essed. The time was past when solitude and refec* - 
tion could avail Lord Albert ; for he had decided his fate; 
It was his duty, therefore, now, as weH as kis interest, to 
encourage himself in the belief that he truly loved the pre* 
sent object to whom he devoted himself; and hecarefuUy 
endeavoured to shut out all re m e mb r a ncee which might re- 
call the thoiight of another. Lord Albert had been neariy 
three weeks absent from Lady Haml^ V^non, when he 
hastened one morning at an earlier hour than usual to Down- 
ing-street, where his letters were always directed. He 
found one from lier, as was customary ; but, in taking it 
eagerly in his hand, he was aware it did not consist, as usniJ, 
of many sheets, but was a single letter in an envelope. 

Something, he knew not what, struck him with agitation 
oi> this recognition, and he paused on breaking the seal~; 
then cast his ejres hurriedly over the open page, and loc^ced 
in vain for the terms of endearment which were wont 
to be the first that courted his glance ; and he grew sick 
and di2zy as he read the first few lines, which ran then : 
^* Grieved I am at heart, and stunned by this fktal blow, so 
unexpected, so subversive of all our hopes. Is it not possi- 
ble that, in the dismay of the moment^ you may have inter- 
preted more severely the words of Lady Dqninelraise than 
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tb^y required ?" Lord Albert Parted af the; name of Dun,- 
melraise, and held the letter from him^and gazed at-it again. 
" Lady Bunmelraise !'' he repeated aloud. « What can this 
allude to 1 . And in Amelia's hand !" Again he look^sd at 
the letter^ and turned orer the page, and saw the signature. 
A death-like shudder seized him, and an icy chillran through 
his heart. As his eye ccmtinued to run rapidly along the 
the lines, it met the words, " dearest Mr. Foley.'* Again 
he pauised. But he was not now in a state to reason on the 
propriety of reading through a letter evidently not addressed 
to himself, although he cont^nu^d to do so ; but, breathless 
¥nith surprise, in vain essayed to read collectedly. At length 
iQastering the contending feelings which for a few moments 
overpowered him, he perused the letter consecutively. 

" Grieved I am at heart, and stunned by this fatal blowv so 
unexpected! so subversive jof all our hopes. Is it not possi- 
ble that, in the dismay of the moment, you may have inter- 
preted more severely t^e wor^ of Lady Dunmelraise than 
they required ? Yet when I return to the copy of her letter, 
which you enclose to me, I canDpt but think with you that 
th^re is notJiing to hope. Still, how strange that both she . 
and Lady Adeline shoul4 have allowed those demoostrationB 
of your passion, which they must have understood^ for sucJi 
a length of time,,withoiit expressing any explicit disappro- 
bation ! And then you say, too, that you are confident, 
from every circumstance, and every word, and every look, 
that has occurred, or faUeUy either from Lady Dunmelraise 
or her daughter* that d'Esterre rtp longer holds any place 
either in their affections ox their esteem ;' and the conversa- 
tion you report to have heard between Lady Delamere and 
he> sister was certainly as conclusive as any thing coiild br 
of their utter rejection of the thought of any renewal of en- 
gagement with d'Esterre." Lord Albert groaned aloud. 

"J know not what advice to give you. I dare not urge 
upon you a perseverance in your suit, because ihat might 
eventually, if Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter are firmly 
decided against it, draw down an interference which would 
give pul)licity to the affair ; a circumstance, on all accounts: 
decidedly to be avoided. Hitherto, I should suppose what has 
passed has been confined to their owh breasts ; for Lady Dun- 
melraise is too much acquainted with the world to make her* 

le* 
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>self, or any one heltmgmg to har» unneoessarily the 8tt(^|ec4 ^ 
p^Mc remark. At pmseot, you know, the secret is aafo in 
our ovfn keepiflff j Md afler many hours of painful refiec- 
tion as to whatyo^i had i>est do^ 1 think nothing remainabnt 
your going immediately abroad for a timoy to avoid the sin- 
gularity of your absence &om Dumnelraise. 

^' In r9stcrd to the heaivy pecuniary disappointment wbieii 
you must hare e^erienoed, dearest Mr. Foley, by thiad^^t 
of our plans, I h^ie I shall soon be in a situation to make 
you ample recompense ; for d'Esterre has at lei^th so 
openly declared bknself, that my marriage camot long be 
delayed ; and that (mce aecomf^ished, you may depend on 
my constant ejiertions for all connected wi^^Niur iiUmet. 
Tq the meanwhile, should you require aoy funds for your aud- 
den departure, I enclose a draft for £200. I would not have 
voa come by Brighton to embariw winch perhaps you might 
be inclined to doj knowing me to be there ; aftl I think it 
i>etter, ^ the present, that you do not write to me on this 
^uliject ; but let me have a few lin^ announcing, yom amval 
r»n the continent. 

" Again I repeat to you to count upon my piost friendly 
assistance at all times. You may depend on my acquaint- 
ing you, when the event on which now all depends shall 
have tak^n place ; 

" And I am ever yours, affectionately, 

*^ AiTELiA Hahlet Vernois. 

*• P.S. — I would not have you state your intention of 
:4oing abroad to any poi-son ; and prevent, if possible, any 
announcement of your departure in the newspapers." 

No words can adequately convey an idea of Lord Albert's 
leelings as he finished the perusal of this letter. It was 
plain, it was clear, that a conspiracy had existed between 
Lady Hamlet V ernon and Mr. Foley, of which he and Lady 
Adeline Seymour had become the victims. The detailed 
process of language cannot concentrate in one point the 
thousand varied feelings which combined in his bosom all 
the pangs of self-accusation with all the joy^of believing that 
the precious being whom he had wronged was free from 
stain. Ghrief mingled with the conviction that he had again 
!buiid his own transcendent Adeline, bright in 9II her purity^ 
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only to be conrviBced^at the same moment, tbat he had him- 
self placed a xvtde gulf betipeea th^a^at eould nevw be 
overpassed | and the knowledge that thk was the case, ex- 
cited such ov0^ol«iing emotion in hifi Ixreastaa defies the 
power of language. 

It would be wrong, however^ in this instance, as in all 
others where refcot»>n- points a moral, not to observe the 
oomipotence of virtue, which, it maj.be truly said, is a 
light to lighten our darkness ; for in the deptli of Lord Al- 
bert's present su0erings there was a lat^t spring of conso- 
laticHi in his heart, the cause of which he eould little under- 
stand or account for at the momeirty and frc»n which he was 
not prepared to dcrt^Ke the benefit it was intended aflerwsa^ 
to convey ; and this consolation vras a sense of humble con-' 
trition, derived from the consciousness that the blow Whipli 
bad fallen upon him was righteously dealt, and that it was 
only retriiutive justice that he should meet his punishment 
fixffltt the v^y person for whom he had, in the indulgence of 
his vanity, played with the feelings of another, till at length 
he sacrificed and lost her. 

This sense of humility ia ever the foundation of true re- 
pwit^nce ; and true repentance brings resignation ; and re- 
signation is the balm winch sooths a womjded spirit. He 
soon felt that the merciful ways of Providence had forced 
him unwillingly to a knowledge of his own fault, and with 
a contrite heart he^iissed the rod that smote him. ^ He felt 
at once as though a heavy burden were lifted from his breast. 
None of the double-mindedness, none of the obscure uncer- 
taintjy by which of late he had been oppressed and involved, 
now darkened his path. He was like one who is brought 
firom a piisoned cavern to rejoice in the wholesome air and 
light of heaven. He no longer hesitated in his course, or 
wavered how he- should conduct faim^ielf^ but determined to 
profit by the severe lesson he had -received, and ieict once 
more uprightly. He fblt, as it were, instantaneously, that 
he had never reaUy loved Lady Hamlet Vernon, and that 
vanity alone had betrayed him into her snare. 

Had he loved her, would he not, even with the conscious 
proof before htm of her perfidious conduct, have at least 
mourned over a knowledge of her baseness ? As it was, he 
thought not of her, save in refer^ce to his own erring 
conduct. 
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" Oh Adeline, Adeline !^' he exclaimed, in bitternesa o£ 
heart, '< is it for such a one as this that 1 have lost you, and 
deprived myself for ever, not only of your affection, but 
your esteem ? Yet, though, to reUrieve the past is impossible, 
and to become what I once was in your eyes is as impossible 
as it is to recover mine own consciptisoess of desert, still 1 
will live for you and you alone. ' * The virtupus principle which 
'had thus been restored to its rightful place in Lord Albert's 
breast gave him power to struggle with sorrow successfully 
in this his hour of need : and though at intervals he sunk 
into that despondency which, lost as he was to all his best 
affections and brightest hopes^ coukl not but flow back upon 
him with an overwhelming tide, still the sense of returning 
virtue bore him up agaih, and fixed him on a rock from 
whence np tide of circumstances eould hurl him. 

In this situation he thought, for a time, that he stood alone 
in the world, without one sympathizing friend ; ytt, perhaps^, 
there was one who still remained — Lord Glenmore. Should 
he open his ^^art to hiu) ? Should he seek succour and coun- 
sel from him ? No. Counse) he needed not, for his mind 
was made up how to act; and consdation could not, at the 
present moment, flow from any earthly source. As involun- 
tarily he read over and pver again Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
letter, a still renevving sense of the baseness of the writer 
flashed vpon him. In every turn and phrase he thought he 
traced some clue to each individual circumstance wliich Imd 
occurr^ to poison his mind, and give birth to the unworthy 
suspicions he had entertained of bis Adeline : every one*of 
them, in turn, seemed to rise up, as it WBre, in judgment 
against him ; and again be wondered how the artifices 
with which he had been deceived liad not before been de- 
tected by him. 

The whole of his intimacy with Lady Hamlet Vemoij, 
from its commencement, was next reviewed.^ His minri 
went back to the first evening in which he met her ; hei 
praises of his Adeline ; tlie seductive grace with whicji she 
expressed her hope, when be sp<!>ke of foreign intimacies, 
that he would find some objects wortliy also of hjs i^gard 
and friendship in his native land. He saw, as if at the mo- 
ment, her downcast looks, and felt over again the surprise 
which her tone and manner caused him. He recalled their 
interview at the church at Restormel ; her subsequent con* 



versatipn, relative to Lady Adeline, before he left that place 
for London ; and in aU Uiese, and in every other incident 
connected with his growing intimacy, he now beheld the 
wily stratagem of a preconceived plan to win away his heart 
and affection from one to whom tW Circean destroyer of 
his peaice wa» aa widely opp€ised as^ darkness to light. 

This probing of hiewoundfit tWs investigation of the cir'- 
eamstancet whoch had involved him in error, was a wholes 
some though painfal exercise to his mind ; fc^* he traced his 
misery to its rightful source — hims^. lie could not but 
dwell oa the feiirfiri imd rapid chaiige which had. been pro- 
duced in Um by a life passed in a circle whose whole 
tendency was to undennine principle and destroy the onder^ 
standing. He asked hsmself, what was he now, comf^ured 
to what he had been eighteen months before ? what action^ 
dnring that period, x;ould he recall without blushing for the 
misuse or waste of time ? How had his pursuits^ been aban- 
doned 1 hi0 honouraMe: views iir life lost sight of ! his studies 
negteeted! all the fruits of long: and virtuous education 
scattered ! and himeelf become aa object <^hi8 own andiof 
all good m^i'B contempt ! 

In refleetiena sueh as theses the hours passed away^ on the 
day of his rec^t of llier letter. He had hurried through 
his official business a» quickly a« poss^le, in order to seek 
the retirement of hk& own apartment ; «nd. thierey with the 
picture of Adeline before him« he sat absod)ed in harrowing 
contemplation. So entirely had the curroat of his affections 
been sent back to their propcar channel by the revulsion 
which. had shaken Inm, that with 4ie exception of perusing 
Lady Hamlet Vernon's letter, for the purpose of bringing 
home more strongly the clear conviction of her infamy, ivD 
ha^ not felt one regret on her account. Even the feeling of 
indignation, which conduct so base was calculated naturally 
to excite, had not for more than a momeot occupied his 
heart ; a heart whidi waa aa dead to any impression she 
could make upon it, as yxnigk he had never known her. 

Mi(kiight had already passed, and the idea that Lady 
Hamlet VemaR would be in ignmramee the while of what had 
occurred had not struck him. , He then felt the pi^nAd part 
which he was called upon to peiftxcmt in addressinf the 
person whom he had been oa tliue vetgs of making: his wife 
in language sueh as h^ condilct merited and his own 
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reproaches ipight clictftte. He at length resolved to let the 
night pass, and in the morning, if possible, to set himself to 
the task with a calmer mind. . 

He slept not, however, and arose fi^ehng distracted and 
feverish. Finding himself unable to go out, he sent, there- 
fore, to Downing street for some officiaf papers which were 
to be looked over. The messenger brought back with these 
his letters also : among them there was one from Lady 
Hamlet Vernon. His soui sickened at the sight, and He cast 
it from him with disgust. He resolved not to open it, for he 
,mu8t necessarily loath the expressictfiB of attachment with 
which he knew it would be filled ; and he determined to 
retui^ it unopened, together with his answer. This answer, 
in the course of the day, he despatched by express ; feeling, 
the moment he had given vent to his indignation, that it was 
but justice to do so, both to himself, and to his injured ar>d 
lost Adeline. 

The tenor of his reply mdy be easily conceived. He 
kept the original of the letter which had so happily removed 
the veil, of wickedness from his eyes, but he -transcribed a 
copy ; and having animadverted on the baseness of the arts 
that had been practised on hims^f, and the fiend-Hke cruelty 
that had been exercised on the former cherished object of 
his afibctions. he avowed his determination never again to 
hold intercourse with her who' had been the cause of so 
much misery and delusion* At the same time, with a feeling 
of that nice honour and noble generosity of soul which tiad 
never entirely left Lord Albert's breast, he informed Lady 
Hamlet Vernon that her infamy would remain a secret with 
iiim, unless her own future conduct towards himself should 
make it necessai^, in self*defence, to do oth^wise: ' 

Before this answer reached Lady Hamlet Vernon, she 
Jiad been in some degree prepalred for the Wow, for Mr. 
Foley, who was in town, on receiving the letter wl|ich had 
been intended for Lord Albert, instandy surmised the worst, 
and had proceeded with the utmost haste to Brighton.— 
There Lord Albert's answer found him and Lady Hamlet 
Vernon in all the dismay and terror which detection of so. 
sinister an intrigue would naturally cause. 

The arrival of Lord Albert was hourly looked for by them, 
as the sure consequence of what had taken place, in order 
to demand an explanation of the letter which had fallen inta 
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Ills hands ; for Lady Hamlet Vernon was eertain that she 
had written no other letter by that post except to himself 
and Mr. Foley, and felt, therefore, a convictton on the subject 
of his arrival which was anticipated ^ a certainty.: and 
although the necessity of the moment obliged Mr. Foley and 
Lady Hamlet Vernon to be in consultation together, a person 
was on the watch to apprise them of his approach, so that 
Mr. Foley's presence, might not strengthen the suspicions 
already connected with his name. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the arrival of a 
letter only was, at tlie moment, rather a relief; though it 
had been felt by the parties that there was more chance of 
Lord Albert's being still deceived, bad he been^ e:t;posed to 
the influence of Lady Hamlet Vernon^s charms in a personal 
interview. — His letter was broken open in haste : the return 
of her own last unopened, which fell from the envelope, 
sufficiently foretold its purport. The messenger had de- 
parted after giving in the packet, with a brief announcement 
that there was no reply. It would be impossible to charac- 
terize all the feelings of disappointed passion, self-interest, 
hatred, and revenge, together with the mutual reproaches to 
which these gave birth between the detected actors of this 
infamous intrigue. 

After giving way, however, to the first ebullitions of anger 
against each other, mutual recrimination, and all those 
scorpion-like feelings which are the consequences of a co- 
partnery in guilt, the sense of pecessity to secure self-pre- 
servation, and to shield , themselves from public ignominy, 
inade them both catch eagerly at the terms c^ secrecy 
implied in the latter sentence of Lord Albert's letter ; and 
when Lady Hamlet was convinced, that there was no hope 
of regaining him to her views^ she felt the necessity of sub- 
mission^ and sheltering herself under such terms as the 
€Jxigency of the case required. All love was banished 
from her breast by feelings of rage an^ shame at her detec- 
tion ; and with the heartlessness of an intrigante, she deter- 
mined to put bonne mine a rnauvaisjeu, and boldly deny a 
guilt which she knew could be but covertly imputed to her. 
She wrote an answer, therefore, on the instant, to Lord 
Albert, couched in terms such as the offended feelings of a 
haughty woman would dictate. In her turn she cast of 
Lord AlWt — "one for whose happiness she avowed that 
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she had been ready to jacrifice evenr thing. But now she 
foQBd that the very meaaures she had tiJteDfrom pure devo- 
tion to himaelf had been made matter of accusation against 
her; measures easily ezfilained, if an e^lanaiion had b^eti 
sdicited. It was he who had sought her afiections, not she 
his ; and when he thus rudely rejected a heart which he bad 
taken pains to win, she could not4^t feel that she had escap€»d 
from that irretrievable ruin which must have followed her 
union with him." Having fhus endeavo^ted Co turn the 
tide of recrimination against Lord Albert^ the feeling which 
at the moment pressed most uigently upon her was, as in 
the case of ail criminal confederacies, to rid herself of the 
insuffsrable presence of the partner of her crime ^ and 
therefore pressing upon him the draft which had Seen 
intended originally to remove him to the continent,«he placed 
it in his hands for the same purpose now, and in a few hours 
aflterward he had embadied for Dieppe. 

Lord Albert read Lady Hamlet Y^non's communication 
with calm indifierencCf^ His eyes were unsealed. He knew . 
her character now too thoroughly to be mn*prised : still less 
waa he to be shaken from his purpose ; and was hx more 
firmly resolved to pursue the* right course than he had ever 
been to follow the wrong : and wretched as he was af hearty 
he fotind consolation in reflecting deeply on the merciful 
interposition of a higher power t^n any^rthly one, which 
had thus snatched him fix>m misery. Wretched as he wa^ 
at heart, he found consolation ; and with this feeling com* 
menced, the arduous ts^k of bringing back his mind aijd 
heart to former principles of uprightness and virtue^ 

Lady Hamlet Vernon, on her part, took a diflerent course* 
Sensible, that to betray any feeling on the event would only 
draw down further remarte and observation, she again 
plunged into the society from which «he had of late 
withdrawn ; and prolonging her stay at Brighton, avoided 
all those unpleasant circumstances which, for a time at 
least, would have attended her meeting -Lord Albert in 
public. 

Lord Albert d'Esterre Imd formed his resolution on a 
principle of rectitude,^ and acted upon it with that degree of 
promptitude which is the sure testoif sincerity in well-doing. 
When the moment's exertion, however, was over, his mimi, 
enfeebled from the lengthened moral disease under which it 
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s& loDg liad IftboQFedy shrunk back in conscious weakness : 
and he became sensible, that however earnest the will may 
be, the difficidty is great to retrace our steps from ernaf ; 
arid that it is still more difficult to regain firm footing in the 
path of virtue, when we have wandered from it for any 
length of time. 

The {lainful recollection of the hours he had lost, or more 
than lost, the conviction of the misuse of his int^leeiual 
faculties, pressed upon him with a leaden weight that seemed 
to defy all his e&rts to recover the power and energy of his 
mind« That solitude of the heart, foo, which was now in 
prospect before him, shed a gloom around ; for, f<nr whom 
was he to live? was* the statural question which now sug- 
gested itself, and one not likely to meet a wise reply at the 
moment. * 

AUker-reiection^ indc^, might tell him, that there is a 
higbf» motive to live to virtue, than any which this world'6 
a^ftlions can afibrd ; but to this nobler impulse he had un- 
fortunately for the present become insensible, and in having 
become so he had lost the surest means of happing. 
Lord Albert was^ however, notwithstanding this sense of 
destitution, unwilling, for many reasons, to thr^w himself 
on the only stay left him— rthe supporting friendship of Lord 
Glenmore : partly, perhaps, from that averseness to humUe 
himself in the sight of another, however dear or honour; 
able the individual may be, which it is so common to human 
nfiture to feel ; and also from many mixed motives, alike of 
genuine goed and spurious quality, which affect the purposes 
of all at some time and in some degree. 

Lord Glenmore had in part heard and part guessed Lord 
Albert's ^uptqre with LadyHamlet Vernon, and secretly re* 
joiced in the event : but with the delicacy and kindliness of 
feeling which was his particular characteristic, he tacitly en- 
tered ^to the unhappiness of his friend ; and thought, as he 
always did v/lien he saw another fall into temptation's snare, 
that had he been tempted in as powerful a degree, he also 
might have fallen under the like condemnation. 

Without^ therefore, appearing^ to seek Lord Albert's con- 
fidence on the present occasion, Lord Glenmore showed him 
all the t€»der sympathy he entertained for him by a thotisaad 
nameless kind attentions; attentions which rekindled in 
Lord Albert's breast all bis feelings of former friendship, 
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and a sense of the value of that fHend from whom of hOe 
be bad been so entirely estranged. Gradually and imper- 
ceptibly tbey beeame once more reunited in tiieir habits of 
intercourse, and Lord Albert's vacant hours were again de- 
voted to Lord Gleamore^s society* Little did the latter sus-- 
pect tliat the time was drawing mghf when he himself 
should require similar support and consolation to that which 
he was now affording Lord Albert. But thus it is : — vre 
are all dependent beings one upon another ; and they are 
wise who, by mutual good offices, lay up for themselves a 
store of kindness for the hours of perplexity and be- 
reavement. 

Several weeks had passed away, after Lord Glenmore's 
express wish for Lady Glenmore's return, before the latter 
quitted Paris. This delay arose not so much from a posi- 
tive reluctance on her part to return home, as from that idle 
habit of living in the momentaiy excitement of frivolous 
pleasures which so much enervate the mind, and deaden 
the sense of virtuous affection. Lady TenderdenV cha- 
racter afforded no antidote to the bane of this growing evil ; 
and Mr. Leslie Winyard, of course, still bent on the pursqit 
of Lady Glen more, used all his endeavours to retard her stay 
in Paris as long as possible. 

At length, however, the day of their departure came ; 
and when she arrived in London, she was received in the 
arms of an af[€Ctionate and too confiding husband. Per- 
haps, on the first moment's reflection, brief as these mo- 
ments were, Lady Glenraore fdt in this cordial reception 
somewhat of self-reproof that her return had been so long 
unnecessarily deferred : but it is one of the concomitant 
evils of such a mode of life as hers was, that it is utterly 
impossible reflection should have any permanent seat in the 
mind ; so that the natural checks of conscience, which at 
mtervals will force themselves into view in hearts not quite 
hardened, become gradually ismothercd and suppressed, till 
at length they are wholly discarded. 

Thus, on the morrow after Lady Glenmore's arrival, the 
better though perhaps paijiful feelings with which she arose 
were not suffered long to maintain their ascendancy. The 
throng of inqiHrers and friends, and of d4scsw>re persons, 
who flocked arouod her, soon banished all reflection. The 
inquisitive, investigating spirit of a long morning's tete^d- 
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^te ^Uh Ludy Tilhey, the empty notliyigness of Lady 
EUersby's converse ; tke worldly-noindedness of Lady de 
Chere, and the frivolity of ail ; with a subsequent soiree that 
closed the scene of her first recog)iisance in London ; were 
circumstances well circulated to turn away Lady Glenroore 
from any salutary train of thought, which, if steadily enter- 
tained, might have led to m good result. She found even in 
Lord Albert's constant presence (for he now Almost lived 
with Lord Glenmore) a secret satisfaction, a something of 
the continuation of that scattering of attention which had 
become habitual to her during her last four months' residence 
on the continent ; and the circumstance of never being alone 
with her husband in the once happy privacy of domestic 
quiet, which some time previously she would have mourned 
over and regretted, was now an agreeable relief to her. 
What a fatal symptom it is of the state of the affections, 
when the presence of any third person is felt to be a relief, 
in the habitual intercourse of daily. life between man and 
wife ! h is a touchstone by which all married persons may 
try the condition of their hearts ; and one by wliose proof 
it is always well to abide, if any lurking evil is found to en- 
danger happiness. 

Although Lady Glenmore might not feel that there was 
much to hide in what had passed during her absence, and 
that many would have called her conduct only Hving as 
others do who live in the world, yet her nature, originally, 
was so amiable and ingenuous, that she still reserved a place 
in her breast for that silent nrnmitor which had never wholly 
left its station ; and it told her that perhaps all ^ihat had 
been said, and done, and written, and permitted, would not 
iiave been agreeable to her husband. There are a thousand 
minor occurrences, which, when considered apail, are not 
of criminal nature ; but which, when taken together, form 
a tremendous aggregate of danger, and which are most cer- 
tainly detrimental to the purity of married love. If the 
soui^es of the heart are polluted, of what value is the na- . 
ture of the virtue that is left ? 

Lady Glenmore certainly clid feel that there were circum- 
stances attendant on her gifaur at Park and at Spa which 
she would not relate to her husband ; and she was happy to 
think Lord Albert's coDstant presence afforded a cheek to 
uny but general allusions on the subject of her tour. Had 
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Lord Gleomore be^ unoccupicid with pnblic affairs, or had 
he noit been one wiiose own uprightness of hetati and Conduct 
shut out all suspicion of others, he might have observed that 
dometbing of gSne in Lady Glenmore's manner rendered 
her di^reilt from what she had been, iSut delighted to be 
once more with bis wife ; happy in her presence, and in the 
joyousness which her renovated health and beauty diffused 
around him ; and frequently absorbed, besides, in those cares, 
which abstract a man from many of those minute perceptions^ 
that idle people are alive to, he observed not the alteration 
in her manner. ^ 

Three days, hbwever, after her return, a case addressed 
to Lord^Glenmore at his office in Downing-street was for- 
warded frohi the custom-house at Dover. On the box being 
opened, it was found to conUin o, parte-fiuilk resemWui^ 
those in which pliblic papers are transmitted between 
official personages, and was stamped with a ccwonet, and 
with the initials G, G. The box itself was not fastened^ 
and was accompanied by a note fk>ih on^e of the heads of 
the custom-house, stating, that it had been left at Dover some 
days back ; and, from all accounts, by one of his lordship'^s 
servants in the hurry of departure, the initials on the box 
seeming to authorize the (Supposition. On the note being 
handed to Lord Glen more by his secretary, he desired him 
to inspect the contents of the porte-feuiUe ; and when 
informed that it seemed to contkin papers of a private na- 
ture, Lord Glenmore desired to see it himself. He found 
it filled with letters addressed to Lady Glenmore, and among 
others, some which he recognised as being his own ; and he 
was about to give orders thait it should be sent to his 
house, conekiding it was a mistake, when, on removing some 
of the letters, and lifting them up for the purpose of shutting 
the box, a miniature portrait attracted his eye. He thought 
he recognised the features. He paused for a moment, «til} 
gazing at it. At last he exclaimed, «' Why ! thil is surely 
Leslie, Winyard*s portrait ! How came it here ? This must 
be a mistake!" Again he looked at the letters, but there 
ivas no mistake. The letters were all addressed to Lady 
Glenmore, and some of them were his ovm. 

He involuntarily shuddered. For a moment he half 
doulked vnhatXo do ; whether to close the box, and leave it 
to Lady Glenmore to explain a circumstance which appeared 
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^ sfrange, or whether hlmstCflf to endeavour to elucidate 
the mystery by an investigation of the contents. He hesi- 
tated between these two resolves, while his hand meciia- 
nically turned the papers over. In another moment his at^ 
tention was arrested by a few brief wcHrdsy-beginning, *^ You 
will not leAve Paris, surely, so cruelly, $o unexpectedly ? 
Remember there ane duties of the hearty as well as those of 
concenance. I rely upon your giving me some days to pre- 
pare for your absence : indeed you owe roe this favour ;" — 
and the note ran on in a similar strain of familiarity, and 
implied confidence of a return of sentiment 
. To a person of hord Glenmore's opea, unsuspicious 
naturcj the shadow of such a discovery as seemed npw un- 
folding itself was paralyzing ; yet he was a man of too mucli 
strong sense alike to shrink from investigation when such 
was necessary, as to act upon any sudden impulse, or form 
a hast; «onclusaon« There was enough, however, in what 
he had seen to make him think deeply^ fearfully, and to 
determine him on probing the matter at once to its very 
source. 

Afler a few moments' reflection, his resoluiion was taken. 
He knew that t^breathe such a suspicion as these circum- 
stances created of the woman he loved, even to herself, if 
she were iniu>cent, would be the severest wound and deepest 
degradation that could be inflicted on her heart ; and if she 
were not innocent, that it would demand more of calm re- 
flection, than, in the agony of excited feelings^ be could 
perhaps command, in order to come to any decision. He 
determined, therefore, ere he took any further step in the 
business, to proceed to an immediate examination of the 
porte-feuiUe. With every nerve stretched to agony, and a 
brain on fire, he ren^ov^ the papers one by one, turning 
over all the letters and notes it contained, ue dreaded to 
iind what he was searching for. Who can express the pain of 
such a search? It was some time before be found any 
character assimilating to those of the note he had already 
perused. At length, when he came near the bottom of the 
portfolio, the same handwriting presented itself on a thou- 
sand scraps, of paper, and on the directions of various 
letters. . / 

Again he started, and was obliged Jfor a moment to pause. 
— ^his sens^ refused their office ; but, in aoother, he rallied : 
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though with that inward treinor which checks t^e |nil8^ oi* 
life, be turned them over, **ftd, seizittg the first ^haf^pM- 
dented itsrff, read it with a^Hect knowledge of its 'JSta- 
tents. The notes and letters were numerous, ]^he td^iiB^ 
not one ; but contitftfed to Ye^ them carefully thit>tigh#ith 
breathless eagerile^, alive to the apprehension of diseo- 
vfering, at every line of their perusal, something that would 
inflict a more deadly wodnd than h^ liad yet f^dt^d. 
When lie catne to the concltision, he literally gti^ped for 
breath. " Ttiank €h>d,'* be cxdaimeicl, as he dftshed a btrrn- 
i\ig tear from his cheek, "there is nothing posHively to 
(5rimTnate the wlf« of my bosoni f" Eut to sd fond, so 
noble a^d faithful a heart as Lord Glenm<yre*s, Wa» it nijt siif- 
lic^ent agony to find, that, while bt^nt from him, h^inti- 
jtiacy with another had been of that kind which ^ould per- 
mit of such a correspondence!?— a corresponder^ce which 
proved thath^lntercotrrse With Mr. Leslie Winyard Imdteen 
of.that nature which sullies the purity of a rtiatiried woman ; 
and which proved, likewise, that it had been one of daily 
habitude, and that not only had the hours of the day b^een 
passed in his presence, but often, by the dates 6f th^e note^, 
it was evident she mtist have received them in the 'ttrornihg 
before she arose, and at night after she hfed rMiired to rest. 
Was this hot sufficient. to barrow up his soul?- Calling, 
however, to his aid as mlich calrtin^ss as the dirtumstances 
in which he Was placed could admits he re^riifeed the liotes, 
to avoid all chance of a hasty or superfieiil jodgtheftt ; and 
again he had the consolation of feeliAg certain that they in 
nowise criminated Lady Glenmore, however muoh they 
proved her guilty of an indiscretion" of a ftiost peirilduid khwl. 
Hie letters were the artful cotoptHiitions of a lii^ii of 
intrigue, such as he knew Mr. LesHe Winyard to be ; and 
in the intimacy which they discovered, there wasti staiii on 
the character of Lady Glenmore, which, though many de- 
grees removed from positive Vice, was still a degradation to 
her and to himself. And is there not a pang of long remorse 
to follow such a dereRction of duty ? iAtid are there not 
tears of penitence, wrung from the heart's inmost core, to 
be shed, which, though they through inercy *wash 6ut sm, 
cannot wash out shame ? And is there not a something, 
too, of 8elf-condemnati<»i that pierces the heart of the hus- 
band who can, in the veriest shadow of a shitde, impute to 



Ilia own negl^t^ or tdt^sliiae, dr ever-weefiing aecttr^ 
hid VfW& abemttiofis ? Oil t Wl^t « world of soleaa re- 
^ectioh wad fiow opened ti]^ii>efbrerLolrd Gienmore'd view i 
Bitterly did he repeot having e?er nufif^ed a mam: of such a 
character as Mr. Lcfelie Winyard to^ fee Oft terms' even of ac- 
quaintance in bis hOtlSie. ~ 

It was not the time, however, to dwell on this irretrievable 
point j^ neither to give Way to the euspioions which fashed 
aeross him, of Lady Tenderden's hiiving been, at least, 
deeply to bknte in suffering the progress of an a^ir ol' 
which she must have been aware, and whrcli she ought to 
have arrested in its course by returning home directly. 
Neither did he suflfer himself to d#eH on the reOection, that 
perhaps the society into whi^h Lady Glenmoro had been 
thrown in EftghM^id pi^ight have: hid the fotmdation of her 
present deviation frtjto propriety. It was all tdo Me. It 
was enough; for the present moment, to knoVy, by the evi- 
d^ce before Mm, that % feaifiil evil^sted ; and he prayed 
int«ardly that he might already have learned its full extent. 
He felt that he Could have no surer test how far Lady Glen- 
gore's hctirt Vas involved ift the error of tier, conduct, than 
% a direct appealt6her*eif;!for bethought, "It is impos- 
sible ^e could as yet hate lost tliat ingenuousness, that 
<)peimfess of disposition, which was ever her peedmr charm ! 
The 4mi8f space of a few nUMJths eanttot h«vo iqirobted 
virtues which were the growth of years t Should it be,' --— 
and again he ofS^i^d tip aspirattons to Haaven that strength 
and counsel might be given him to act for the best tmderall 
circumstances, and as in a Christian spirit he t>iight to do. 

Immediatl^ auction, under a sense of mental ftgony, is )es^ 
painibl than an inactive endur^nee ; and Lord Olenmore 
hastened iiome to sound the ftill depth of his misery. Ar- 
rive^ at his house, he fotttod LAdy Glemnoro was out. He 
felt it impossible to meet her any where bat tinder his own 
roof and alone, and was therefore determined to awjut her 
return. It was l)ite befbre she came in ; and as she hur- 
ried from ber carriage, she gave orders that it shoold be at 
the door again in an bour, and was proceeding hastily to 
her apartment to change her dress for dinner, whoi a senrant 
followed her halfway up stairs, saying th|it Lord Glensiore 
had desired to see her ladyship as soon as she entered. " Tell 
liord Gleninore," sbe replied^ ift a gfty tone Of voice, " that 
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I am Tery late, and have bardlj time to dress. I am going 
to diae with Ladj Tenderden ; but I will see him before I 
go- out. At what time is Lord Glenmore's carnage or- 
dered t at eight, is it not ?" 

" I believe so, my lady," was the reply. 

** Oh ! very well. Then I shall be with him before I go 
out" 

Lord Glenmore, however, had heard his wife's voice ; and 
coming out of his room he called to her, " Georgina, I must 
speak with you," There was something in the tone in 
which he spoke unlike its usqal sound, which made Lady 
Glenmore, without waiting to answer, descend inimediatel) 
(o his room. She entered, and was beginning to state the 
purport of the message she had sent to him by the. servant. 
\vlien he said to her, tn the same grave and impressive tone, 
*' Georgina, you cannot leave home to-day." 

" What is the matter ?" she exclaimed, « My father ! is 
he ill ? or my mother ? What has happened ? Has any 
thing befallen themf^iof mercy's sake tell me /^ — an4 she 
rushed into his anns trembling and in teara. Lord Glen- 
more bade her compose herself. /^They are well, <iuite 
well," he said : and gently disengaging himself from her, he 
gazed at her for a moment in silence, as though he would 
read her inmost soul ; and then said, >' G^rgina, have you 
no other cause for apprehension than for the safety of your 
parents?" * - 

w Oh, yes I" she replied, wildly, " for yourself ;" and again 
flung herself into his arms. " Has any thing grieved you ? 
has any thing befallen you ?" 

Lord Glenmore was touched by this genuine mark of 
feeling for himself, which he knew her too well to tliink w^ 
assumed. He sighed deeply ; and pressing his hand on his 
breast, unconsciously gave utterance to the hope which, at 
the moment this proof of her affection affi>rded him,'mur- 
muring audibly, " All may yet be well." Lady GliHimore 
looked at him with an inquiring eye ; when at length, taking 
from the table the packet of Leslie Winyard's letters, he 
opened them before her, asking her if slie knew them, and 
if they had been addr^sssed to herself. She looked at them 
with an expression of st^n9e : and then mingled shame 
and dismay were painted on her countenance, the cdour 
went and came in her clieek» her lip trembled, and covering 
her face with her hands, she burst into an agonf of tears. 
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** Georgina, I adjure you," said her husband, in the most 
solemn tone, rendered hollow and tremulous by emotion, 
" I call upon you by all that is sacred ; by your vows, 
plighted to me at the altar ; by the love which, if all things 
are not alike deceptive, you have till lately evinced towards 
me " 

" Till lately!*' Bhe interrupted him, with a gesture and an 
expressaon of the most harrowing agony, *^ oh ! ever,'evei: I" 
— and would again have thrown herself into his arms, but 
that Lord Glenmore retreated from her advance^ and she 
fell on her knees with clasped hands before him, and raising 
her eyes stedfastly to his, remained in silent supplication vtill 
Lord Glenmore, evidently as much moved as herself, gently 
raised her, and lidding her sit on the so^ by him, said, '* You 
^roust be calm, Georgina. 1 must hear your explanation* ' I 
need not ask you if you felt there was^ no impropriety, as a 
married woman, in your receiving notes of this description : 
your agitation proves that you feel it was vrrong. But 1 
must firet know how you came to admit of any addresses of 
the sort ; and then I must learn how far your error has pro- 
ceeded,, and whether your heart is engaged in it/"— Lady 
Glenmore shook her head in affony of denial. — *'^ And re- 
member, Lady Glenmore,*" continued Lord Glenmore, ^^ that 
while the most perfect openness on your part can alone re- 
store you in time to my affection, so also any deception for 
the moment, or any success in irapqaiRg on me, must event- 
ually recoil on yourself, and only hasten your ruin and the 
satire loss of my heart and esteem." 

Lady Glenmore remained bathed in (cars, apparently un- 
able to give utterance to what was passing in her breast. 

*^ If I understand you right, Georgina^ by the gesture 
which Ibis moment escaped you, your heart is wot engaged 
in this affair. But how, then, I ask, could you for a moment 
suffer any one to assume an intimacy with yon such as these 
notes testify ? Surely it'couldiiot be vacamar of affection, 
and in default of any object of attachment; for was 1 not 
myself, a few short months before, the husband of your free 
choice ? Or is it that you are changed indeed ?" he added, 
with a look of inqidring anxiety. 

Again Lady Crlenmore shook her head in bitterness' of 
sorrow. 

'« TeH me, then ; how long hasf this kind of familiarity ex.» 
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isted between you and tbe writer of these notes ? and tell me/ 
is any one aware of this degrading intimacy V- 

" I wili'teU>you allt<jilenmore/' she exclaimed ; "all — 
all!'' Lord Glenmore shuddered to^hink how his happi- 
ness rested on the awful revelation of what that all might 
be. " I will tell you etery thing," she repeated ; and en- 
dearoaring to still the sobs that tnirst from her heaving bo- 
som, she began. — ^^ That you, Glenmore, should think my 
heart engaged to any one but yourself is the deepest pang I 
(eel ; and if 1 have been guilty, in appearance, of any impru- 
dence or indiscretion, it is only in appearance. In judging 
me, 1 hope you will be merciful, tiKHigh perhaps I cannot ask 
ihb at your hands. But if you see fit to cast me off, and if 
what 1 shall say avaii*me nothing in restoring me to your af- 
fection, still my heart will be yours tilt it ceases to beat ; and 
as no one has ever shared it for an instant, so sliall no one ever, 
to my dying hour. 1 give my heart or my affections to such 
a one as Mr. Leslie VVinyard ? — impossible! I could not if 
I would. You, you alone can ever possess it. But to evince 
the tenderness which I feel for you in public, I was told was 
wrong, was ridiculous ; and i was tatight to think that you 
yourself would cease to love me, if I troubled you with de- 
monstrations of this fondness. I was told, also, that another 
than you ought to be my attendant in the world ; and the 
es^ample of those- around me confiruied me io this idea." 
Lord GlenmoFe si^ied heavily as he felt the truth of what fell 
from Lady Gleiunore. 

" Who could have told you this ?" he uttered, involun- 
tarily. 

" Glenmore, did you not yourself tell me, that I must look 
to the conduct of those with whom I have lived as the best 
guide for my own ? did you not teli me that Lady Tenderden 
would be my best model ? And if I have displeased you in 
my late conduct, think bow mucl^ I have been led into the 
error by your own directions ?'* • • 

" Georgina, your heart must tell you, that I could never 
intend, by any suggestions on .my part, that you should form 
an intimacy with sueh agperson as Mr. Leslije Winyard, at 
least such an intimn^r^ as you seem to have done by tb^ 
notes. It is true IHnight have bid you lay aside the foolish 
expectation that I should be ever at your sute in ^ubUe ; but 
I could never jadjje so ill of your uwteretanding, as to sup- 
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pose that such expressions, oa my part, could be interpreted 
to the extent of endangering your iionour and my happiness. 
But proceed. You have not yet told roe how this intimacy 
has grown, or what encouragement you have given to justify 
such insolent presumption." 

'^ Indeed, indeed, Gleomore, I can hardly tell you how. 
But first, whenever I was in public, you were always absent ; 
or, if not absent^ at least occupied with others and not with 
myself. 1 sat alone, ennuye^ and with a feeling of desertion. 
At the ecarte parties, especially, I felt desolate. To them, 
you know, no young, unmarried ladies were admitted ; and 
the persons who composed the society were either engaged 
in play, or else those who sat out were so engaged, two and 
two, in conversation at different parts of the room^ that I felt 
awkward in attempting to join them. Oh ! how I have sat, 
night afler night, in those fine rooms, thinking how little 
they aBTorded happiness, and wishing myself any where dse ! 
The first person who paid me any attention was Mr. Leslie 
Winyard. I found him agreeable and entertaining ; and nei- 
ther saw nor heard, in his manner or conversation, any thing 
that the whole world might not have seen or heard with me. 
If others spoke to me, it was a matter of form, or only a 
passing word, without seeming to care whether I answered 
or not ; while he, on the contrary, always listened to what I 
had to say with apparent interest, — always seemed impressed 
with a wish to [>lease me whenever we met ; and thus our 
intimacy commenced. Deprived of yo^, Glenmore, I 
thought there was no harm in amusing myself in public 
during the time that I was there, instead of being quite di • 
laisaie. You know how unwilling I was to enter on a li'^e 
of dissipation.'' Lord Glenmore again sighed, as if in as- 
sent to the truth »f these words; and blamed h'unself in- 
wardly that he had ever suffered Lady Glenmore to mingle, 
unprotected by himself, in society which now, for the first 
time, appeared to him, in its full ^rce, to be of such danger- 
ous tendency, that he felt he ought to have known better. 

'^ But your greater intimacy abroad," he went on to ask, 
'^ Georgina ? for it was abroad that these notes seem to have 
been written. Did you receive none such before your de- 
parture ?•* 

^^ None, on my sacred word," she replied, 

'* Then how came you to admit them ?" * 
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^ Oh i I can tearcelj tdi. Sovetimes wi were left in 
doubt, the eveninf be^e, whether our party was to take 
place on the foUowing day or not, and he wrote to me to 
know hmt it was to be. Then i sometimea retamed fatigued 
with our day's excursion, and a note of inquiry would arri?e. 
Then another morning would come flowers, anoth^ music, 
and with all these came notes*" 

^* Did you erer answer them ?" 

<* Very seldom, for you know I bate writing ; and when I 
did it was only a literal word of reply to some question about 
the half hour at which wtf wen to ride or dine out. The 
notes themselves will tell you this, Glennaore, for they com- 
plain of never being answered." 

- «« But if you did not answer, you valued them, Georgina, 
or you wouU not have pieaerved them." 

'* Yes," she replied, <' I liked the attention they proved ; 
but that was all. / meant so harm ; and though Lady Ten- 
derdcn frequently knew of the circumstance, she never re- 
proved me lor receiving them." ' 

<< Did La^ Tembrden," exclaimed Lord Gteamoto, with 
surprise, ^' never tell you you were in the wrpng, or, at leasti 
impradent?'^ . • 

" No--no," Lady Glenmore answered^ witb some hesita- 
tion^asif endeavouring to recoliect herself. 

^^ You hesitate, Georf^na. Did Lady Tenderden, f ask 
you pointedly, never make any remark on Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard's attentions to you ?" 

^< Yes, yes ; once she did say something." 

^^ What was it ?" exclaimed J^ord Glenmore^ with breath- 
less impatiecfece. 

^^ Slu; told me that I should not encourage Mr. Leslie 
Winyard 4dane ; that it was bad taste to have but one cava? 
Her ; that he would grow tired of me if I did not divide my 
preference." 

^'Gracious heaven 1" exclaimed Lord Glenmore, striking 
his heads together ; <^ and is it to this guarjclianship that I have 
intrusted you ?— But the picture, Geo/gina, the picture! tell 
me, how came the picture of that man in your possession?" 

^^ His picture!" repeated Lady Glenmore, with surpcise. 

<^ Yes," rejoined Lord Glenmore, sternly ; and taking it 
fVom beneath the paf^ra, pointed to it. ' 

" Oh ! I remember now ; I had totally' forgotten it, But 
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Q9)evtlay<»4vben;I wcis,ijrJ?itiM« he €^me i^ to loe.. Wehad 
}>eea talking, tjhe evenii^g before, of renuimlyenQg |>eople 
^Uid Xbeir features ni abeeocer and i bad declared mytiiHiMlity 
to recall a^y. ope,; however intiBtate, to piy memory, )(v:beml 
did not see them ; and then he said he could not bear r$/e to 
^forget him, and be would put his portrait in myp<^9^ef^^wiUe^ 
which I conclude he did^^ but indeed, indeed f haveneyer 
looked at it or thought of it since ;'' — and she rajbsed ^r »e^- 
quent eyea, streaming with tearm ^"11 in Lord iiteiii^ipce^e foce. 

The latter, durinf; the whole of what had pi^t«dyfelt4hat 
fl^is. wife was only the victim of the eyslem of that sooiety > 
in which she had been <9a8t. He ciMild not A>r a vonifist 
believe that the expression of that genuine feeling whi^ bad 
keen dispUyed could bave been assumed,^— that the vst^- 
jfuised truth had not been elicited in every wcn-d that J|Ad^ 
fidlen from Lady Glenmore's Ups,— that she had been J49d 
away by the vanity of a designing man's attention^ and4u4$g 
a season, perhtLps^ of neglect on his part. 

How could he then, if his honour aad her heart werestiil 
UDpoOi^ed, deal harshly by ber ? Lord Olenmore's vieifrt, 
onfall subjects, were<2lear and decided ; and ^ni what he 
bad elicited from Lady Glenmore, hid purpose was fix^, 
provkJed.she answered him satisfiictorily on iwo pointSr«Bd 
with the same ingenuous spirit, and the eame convietioiu— 
Turning to berr therefore, with muob-soleiBnity,'he<eaJdi 

^ Geor^na, you have been foolish : I believe this 40 be 
the extent of your error. I» perhaps, have been unwise k) 
trusting too muoli to your discretion. But before I oan 
^gain repose confidence in you, you must first assure me, in 
the most solenm manner, that you have told me 4Mf — that 
you have concealed no part of this transaction fr^oi^ me :i— 
yop must awear it.*' 

^' I swear," exclaimed Lady Glenmore ; and fiilliag on 
ber knees, once more raised her hands atid eyes tO'b0SV#n, 
in affirmation of her words, and in agony of feeling* 

Lord Glenmore was deejay agitated. ^^ And :3iiQ,'' he 
continued, his voice^ltering with emotion, ^^yoii mijM9l pro- 
mise me that you will break off all intereourse and aoqiMunt- 
ance with that man." 

" All, all 1" she cried, embracing bis knees ; <Vjo|^y I 
will break it ofi;" and raising an mploriiig look -of Um^m^ 
to his face. 

Vol. n.— 18 
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• ** Voluntarily, freely,*' be continued, as he gazed at het^ 
^* Yes, Glenmore,*' she repeated, with deep earnestness. 
*• What is he or his hated name to me, if you but love me? 
Only trust me, try me, and you will find how devotedly 1 fttn 
your own." 

Lord Glenmore was deeply affected ; and as iibe clung ti[> 
his knees, raised her in his arnfs, and pressed her convul- 
sively to his iieart. 

- *^ I will tru^t you^ Georgina," he said, as be impresses} a 
kiss on her forehead— * the seal of peace ; nor was it 
impressed ia vain. " And now," he added, '♦ you require 
repos^. This has been a deep lesson to you and to myselif. 
Go to your chamber, Georgina, and thank God, as 1 do, that 
you have been thus saved from degradation and misery." — 
Again Lady Glenmore flinging herself into those dear arms 
which no longer repelled her embrace, wept for sonie mo- 
ments on his neck delicious tears of penitence and love. 

Once more alone, Lord Glenmore reviewed all that had 
passed ; and in the calm reflection of a strong mind saw at 
once the miserable cause, and the nearly fatal effects, of a 
mode of life, the awfnl dangers of which he bad never till 
then questioned. He had the honesty to perceive in his own 
conduct much more to blame than in that of his young and 
. inexperienced wife. His belief amounted to conviction of 
her innocence, even in regard to the imprudence into which 
she had been betrayed. A thousand times did he condemn 
his own mistaken course, and his too confiding nature, as 
the cause of all that had occurred. A thousand instances 
did h0 recall of his having placed Lady Glenmore in circum- 
stances where a less virtuous nature than hers would have 
fallen a more easy sacrifice. 
/ ' The delusion of the false system of society in which»she 
had l>een cast was now unveiled, and a thousand proofs of 
the immorality and viciousness which marked the course of 
Uioee with whom he had habitually lived now stared him in 
the foce ; and with a deep feeling of gratitude be raised the 
iFoice of thanksgiving to Heaven, that the mist of error had 
been disflelled in time to save her who 'was dearer to him 
Uian his own life, and in whose happiness his own was 
involved. How to break from the entanglements of a s<r* 
ciety which had produced these bnnefbl result? was a reflec- 
tion of difficulty. 
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Lord Glenmore; was too much a man of the world, and 
too good and just a person, to act hastily in such circiim- 
atances ; for he well knew that to dp so would be only to 
draw down upon himself and his wife the animadversions of 
the world at large, and the rancour of those from whom he 
separated ; and in this his wife's character must suifer. It 
required^ therefore, the calmness of repose, and the delibe- 
ration of a less agitated mind, to decide on the after-mear 
sures to be taken ; and with the determination of adopting 
such as might appear best suited to the circumstances of the 
case, he retired, at length, to rest. , ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FINAB DEVELOPEHEIfT OF A DANGBBOUS STSTEM. 

WuATEV£R confidence Lord Crienmore felt in possessing 
the full and undivided affections of Lady Gl^nmore, >et the 
particulars of such a disclosure as had come to light, of her 
intimacy with Leslie Winyard, could not fail, ^r a long 
period, to^ throw a gloom on his existence : and gave bjrth to 
a feeling, that the happiness which he hiid hitherto contem- 
plated as unclt»ud^ was now ot)scured by some of those 
shades which are incident to all human enjoyments, and 
which are wisely ordered to wean us, perhaps, from a world 
we might otherwise love too well. 

Convinced, however, that Lady Glenmore had been 
timely saved from falling a prey to circumstances arising out 
of the natui'e of the society into which she was thrown, and 
which he could not help considering were in a groat mea- 
sure the result of his own want of forethought and care, he 
felt assured that the decision he had come tg was as much 
his duty^ as his heart told him it was his desire. 

To withdraw Lady Glemnore from that circle was never- 
theless no easy task. Habits of conventional dissipation are 
seldom broken through without producing a mutual aversion 
between the parties. From this feeling, on the part of her 
former associates, it was his anxious, wish to guard Lady 
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Qltomere; Cot be felttlmt to a young and mexpfBiimkced 
hettrt there can be no greater temptatioii to return to error^ 
tUan tb be exposed' to thbie gneerB and contemptuoua 
rdmarte nrhicb the world of firflj is eter ready to a|)piy when 
H findaitself tacitly reproTed. 

Wfatfe, therefore, Lady Gtenmore remained ezpooed^ as 
she nidst of necessity be for a season, to the casoai society 
of Lady Tenderden, Lady Tilney, and the rest of that part j^ 
it would have been impoUtic, with the vie^ws Lord Olen- 
more entertained, for him to have adopted any very marked 
change io his own or Lady Glenraore's outward deportment 
towards them. But he laud a sure and better foundation of 
future propriety in the conduct of his wife, by developing to 
her the dangers and awful consequences which, now that 
his fears had been timely awakened, he saw existed in the 
mode of life and peculiar society in which they had hitherto 
taken a part. 

Struck with dismay at the contemplation of the picture he 
drew, and white there was no. reason to appeal further than 
to her own good sense. Lord Glenmore felt convinced thai 
(he veil had been seasonably removed from Her eyes^s welF as 
^ awn ; and that, with a conviction of the danger whictt 
sbh'uunded^ her, and with affections fittniy'flxed upon himself,' 
hemiflfht discard all fear for the fhtbre onr her accounr. In* 
regard to her acquaintance, however, with Mr. LesHe Win- 
yard, a more danided line was necessarily taken ; and 
aithoQgh this step gave rise to some whispers among the 
younger and more licentious part of the society, and'elicited' 
innuendoes firom Leslie Winyard himself, under which, with' 
real baseness, he thought to concetti the mortification of hi& 
abrupt dismissal, yet the more prudent of the coterie rejoiced 
i(if the circumstance, as averting the danger of a pubUc 
setmdal which threatened them. 

Among this number Lady Tilney was loud in dWdling 
on' the fbrfunate dSnauement of ut affiir which, had it termi- 
nated otherwise, might have been detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the circle in which she reigned; and arrojgfated to 
herself the whole merit of htfving; hy her good policy, been 
the means of bringing it to this conclusion : — aAlae and un- 
hallowed presumption,* thus to altribuie to human agency 
alone, and^ hutnan foresight, events which proceed from a 
higher source than this world^s wisdom can reach I btA 
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which is too commoji an error in minds where religion is 
Qot the abiding principle. 

Neither Lady Tilney, however, nor ^y of the ca^erUt 
y^ere awai'e of the determination of Lord and Lady Glen- 
more to withdraw themselves ultimately from their circle ; 
an event which movements in the political world, as^unex- 
p<5Cted as they were generally deprecated, greatly facilitate, 
and of which Lord Glenmore failed not to take advan- 
tage, as much for the sake of his domestic peace, as for the 
maintenance of his political principles. Measures which he 
felt he never could consistently support were on the point of 
being brought forward by the hestcfof the ministry ; aiid with 
that frankness and decision of character which had marked 
his whole life, he sought permission to retire from public 
affairs, and resign the office which he held. 

Aware of the importance of his support, the minister of 
the day long sought to retain him on his side ; but no argu- 
ments of expediency could overcome the fixed principles ot 
right and wrong by whicli Lord Glenmore was actuated ; 
and he finally succeeded in liberating himself from the toils 
of an office which, since the late tbreatene^l overthrow, of 
his domestic peace, he had found induced too great a sacri- 
fice of more essential points of happiness. Equally rejoiced 
with Lord Glenmore was Lord Albert d'Esterre at this 
event, for in the present state of his mind he found mixing 
in public, which his official situation in^posed upon him, a 
most, irksome burden ; and Ue hailed with satisfaction a cir- 
cumstance which, as a natural consequence of Lord Glen- 
more's resignation, freed him also from the toils of office. 
The first favourable result that accrued from this change 
was, that it threw Lord Glenmore and Lord Albert more 
together ; who, in the leisure of retirement, experienced the 
sweets of that steady friendsliip which is the ofispring of 
mutus^l esteem 

In a proposal which, sooq after these occurrences, Lord 
Glenmore made to Lord Albert, of taking advantage of their 
liberation to go abroad, the latter readily joined ; not only 
as being his friend's wbh, but also as one inf wtHch he would 
have sooner indulged himself, except foi^ the ' pain Iiq 
endured at the thought of quitting Lord Glenmpre. All bar- 
riers to his wishes in this respect being removed, the arrange- 
ments foi; a foreign tour were soon completed i and leaving 
18* 
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the e$krie astoniBbed ml -the mawmdg Um of tiieir'qaittiiigr 
liOndon io the middle of th€ semmm^ and wfaefei my'oiie WM 
at Paria, and ifo ifldocemeDt c^Duld exist' for a* ^i^fouf ^rdad, 
attoordinit ^ ^'^^ calcoktioo. Lord CHeofmcu'e iTbd Lot^ 
Alben were* aoon eotiofned tx> oblrrioD, and' ceaaedti^ te 
M^ii6t» <tf icofltteraation. 

Tb«7', Ob dtobrpart; qtdfted Londbn wHbot^ obis of tbc^ 
i^^gnrta ad g^neftdJy expierfeDced by tli« joutigtfitd^g^j'wlmft 
6idd)rig adk^ toao itiany8edbdiig'|ib1tfftikii8t>rp4ea^roa^ 
pftantontt, liowever, wboae fkllacy they^ had tdd d^^ 
im>ir0dv ever to pmtiit a momenV^ ^it^6tet ibi&h iir 
fbtiire. 

'ffae rafdtlited fMedcta pursued their jdurtiey hi tfiie satiiis 
ttitiU ; and although Lord Aibert'sr hear^ irais any thitl^ but 
l^ht, a degree of 8i»«nity was gradually rei^iA^ to'bffli m 
the caltii'of jPi^fiectioo, the intiMieat of thesceireshe passed 
tHroagb, and* abo?e aU in that reflected rify of h^pphiesi^' 
iHiich he caught from his friend. 

A year io this^ manner had pass^ away, ahd Lord'6leii- 
Ebbre bad recovered that even cheerfulness which is a( test' of 
the h(3fait*s happiness^ and which the assurance of Lady 
Cffeijinore^s devotednes^ to hitnself, and total abandoBtneuf 
irf'alf wish to re-enter scenes from which he had \rithdrilt#ii 
h^K W^re calculafed to restore. It was at this period that the 
pirty &uiid themselves at Naples': and here Lord AihetVs 
pitoidmity to that country of classic name which he bad otic^ 
bfjfore visited, and wb^dh again seemed to caH hiitif to the 
cdtitemplation of all the interests and beauties which it ever 
retaids, together with that spirit of restlessness, which is^ the 
coticomitant of an unoccupied heart, tempted hiitt . once 
niore to revisit Greece. 

lii fulfilling this wish, however, he remained some time 
undecided, from his averseness to quit the Glenniores ; but 
when Lady Glenmore's health at length prevented the possi- 
bffity of their removing from Naples, he diBcidki on resign- 
ing die Society of his friends for a few months, and prepared 
for his (foparture. However lively his regret at the moment 
of sepiiration, and hbwever irksome hid absepce froih Lord 
OAenmbi'e niight appear. Lord Albert's stay in Greece was 
proTbbged far beyoiid hir original intention ; for Who, once 
haVitig tasted the delights aittendant ob Grecian travel, cSan 
r^lSaily fori6^othe cbiarm it affords ? If therb is eardfly baiiii 
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for a wKHmded spirit, it \s in the feeltDgs and feflections 
which such BCenesr inftpiHe. 

\ In the eorlrvspootlence that coiitint^betvtr^en' Lord Olen- 
mote, and iLord Albert d'Eslbrre, be found the former had 
quitted Hady^ anc) intendied to patss the winter at Munibh. 
When, ther'efbre, his otrn afikirs called him imperativelf 
httdK tb En^and, betook Hik route thvoug^ Germany ; and 
aftivinst lateat Muriich, stojjpiM^here fbr ttle night, in- ordei" 
Id enjoy ^ kv^r hours sbciety with the only piersons who stHf^ 
h€f bdieved, were- solicitous to retain h^ iVIendship. The 
annovneenr^ent of his artital^ was quickly followed by his pre- 
s^ce at the hotel inhabited by Lord Glenmore. The meet- 
ing and reception wer^ such as may be ima^ned, tfabu^ 
seldom realised, between friends so cordiialfy united; and if 
it^stiflbred any aEloy, it was the contrasted Ionelinel>» of Xord 
A'lbert^fi^ heart with the domestic felicity of Lord 6Renmore. 
But althdugfh he felt the pan^ of self-regref, he was' not in- 
sensible to the reflected joy c^ Lord Glenmore's happinesfif. 

His transient visit was soon followed b/ the declaration of 
his intended departure on the morrow. But who can teO 
what a d^y may bring forth ? From this intention he was 
eag^ly dissuaded by the joint entreaties of Lord and Lady 
€Henmore ; and yielding to their solicitations, and the pros* 
pect of the pleasure of their society, rather than to the in- 
ducement they held out of a court festiyaf^t was to take 
place the following diay, he gave a reluctant acquiescence 
to r^ard his joum^, and promised his attendance ftt the 
Gottft. 

On the morf<»w, Lord Albert arrived at the pulace, bat too 
late ; and was obliged' to hurry through the tipartments, in 
order to be in time for his presentation. This formality 
gone tSroiigh, he #«s leisurely retracing his way to rejoin the 
Glenmbter, who stood in a distant part of the circle, when, 
his eyes were attracttfd to a form wdich he thought he re^ 
coghrsed^ but so* changed, so pale, so much taller than he 
had been used to recollect as the image x>f iHe person whom 
fliC features represented, that he stopped for & moment in 
doubt. But thftt moment was sufficient to make him re- 
member altt It wM Lady Adefine Seymour who stood be- 
fore hiiAl For a m^jtwent he. paused, and was irresohite bow 
to ttct. His heiid'sw^afm rotm^, mid every object in the room 
becsLmiB dnecohi^cid nfMfiis. He tooked for a way to escafie ; 
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h^l escap^ tbefo waa none, withoiit causing modi oiwerva^ 
tioDy the circle was ao closelj drawn ; f nd he found h$ mnat 
ineyitably proceed in the direction where this magic phantom 
stood.. He endeavoured to arm himself for Uie dreadful 
trial ; but with every nerve tremblings and every pulse beat- 
ing, he was forced to move on. He endeavoured to fix his 
eyes on ihe ground, but, in despite, of himself, they^^were con- 
stantly rais^ to the object that so irresistibly attracted them. 
As Jit drew nearer, he observed Lady Dunmelraise leaning 
on the arm of her daughter. Again he utarted, and gasped 
with uncontrollable emotion. The Court was breaking up. 
The current of the throng set in one way, ^tid pressed upon 
him till he found himself absolutely borne close to the very 
beings whom, of all others, it caused him the most violent 
agitation of mingled feelings to meet. ^* Lord Albert d'Es- 
terre'' exclaimed Lady Dunmelraise, and courtseying, she 
half smiled as she recognised him. He bowed in siTence^ 
imable to speak. Lady Dunqnelraise continued to address 
him :«^^^ Have yoa been long at Munich, Lord Albert f 
" Yes — no — ^yes — no. I have been"—— and he mumured 
a few incoherent words that admitted o| any interpretation, * 
but which she did not misunderstand. 

^*' Adeline* dear !'' she said, turning to her daughter^ whose 
head had drooped, and whose eyes sought the ground, '< Ade- 
line ! do you not recognise Lord Albert d*£sterre ?" La4y 
Adeline bowed without speaking, or raising her head. She 
was powerless. Lord Albert^s eyes wete fixed in stupified 
amazement on her. The crowd had now congregated around 
them, and it was impossible for either party to move. Pain- 
"j1 as this situation was. Lord Albert thought he read, in the 
tremor of Lady Adeline's frame, ^ something indefinable in- 
deed, but which, nevertheless, breathed of tender reminis- 
cence. In another minute, the glove and fan which she held 
in hi9r hand dropped frOm her trembling hold. 

Lord Albert hastened to recover them ; and, in presenting 
them to her, the whole recollection of the scene at the Court 
of London flashed vividly on his mind : the myrtle sprig, the 
look that had accompanied the bequest of it to him, all re- 
turned to his remembrance ; and had it faded entirely from 
hers ? He ventured not to speak ; l>ut in this act of com- 
mon courtesy, while holding the Fan by one end as she touched 
it at the other, there Vaa a mutually tremulous vibration. 






that passed through it, which oAdfiittiofaUihatwa^thrm- 
ing in ber heart at tt^moitiertt, and which institletttely con- 
nef^ to him' a^ renovatisd gieatn of hope. Uitder thelte' feel* 
'tti0a^ Lord Alhtfrt, m hhi turn, stooped hia^he^d tK> bide the 
tetfr^ that started' to his eye, as he acknowledged-»^for how 
CG^ld he do otherwise than ackhowledge ?— -that iMf W9B 
not the feeling of one indi0erent to him. 

It needed, however, only a moiQent's reflfcctlotf to repress 
Urn presumptboiis joy which fbr an instant filled his breast; 
and, with wounds fi-^sh opeAed, he sbught the opportunity 
which a movement in the crowd' afforded him to rush from 
the palace to his carriage. Thehce he drove impetuously 
to his hotel, called his servants, ga^ orders for instant pre- 
parations for departure, lifnd hatitily changing his dress, and 
during his carriage to attend him at Lord Glenmore's hote^ 
proceeded thither. 

Hb entered with ^eeifai'feie^gi^ arid a* spirit irritated by 
ik& rofost cdnttadictory^ emotioiM^ and half-inclined to r«^ 
pncHicb Lord Glenmore'lbf having erposed hii» to th# paifr 
Ibl sceue wBi^h" he isnd just passed thrdvgh. Lord Albert 
met him on the stair-case, that moment retufn«d A'Om Ooili^. 
Lofd Gfennnfortf locked a« him at first with asCbnfshment, 
a'tid thett at bitf change of dressi 

'^ Glenmore,'^ said Lord Albert, iti a hurried tbne, *^ I mudt 
s^iettk to you ;'*— andas they entered his aparttneiit, be cOn- 
^inoed, in agitation : 

" Why have you ex|Josed me to this scene f Why did 
yOtt not tell me that she was here ? t have met Adeline ;" 
— ^and* he sunir into a chair, unable to utter more. 

** My dear d'Esterre,*' Lord Glenmore replied, " forgive 
me. You must koo# how fiir it is from any wishvof my 
heiart to pain or ajgitaie yours. That you should have met 
Lady Adeline under circumstances distressing to your feel-^ 
ings, you may believe, I deeply lament : that l knew she was 
re^dent here, it could never be my intention to conceal from 
you^: but that your meetii^ will be ultimately prbductiveof 
mutual happiness to you both (however agonizin^g -at the 
moment), I cunnot fbr an instant dOubt" Lord Albeft 
paced the room in agitation. 

** Hear me ; only bear me, d'Esterre, for a feiW moments.** 
Lord Albert again ca^ himsdf into a seat. 

^ Let me tell you, then, quietly, that since We parted, and 
particularly since' our residence iti this ptacOt^Lady Adeline 
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has become the ioUmate firteod of my wife. Her secret 
tbouf his baye been revealed to Georgina. Need I tell wbat 
these thoughts are ? They reveal an atta^ment the truest 
and most refined Ihat ever warmed a heart, and jthat faeait is 
wholly and unchangeably your own. Was it posmble, 
d^£sterrey that, knawing you as I do, I should allow what I 
believe to be the truth to remain secret, and not inform my 
wife that your affections were in reality centred in Lady 
Adeline ? And again, as'^your friend, knowing, or, at least, 
sunnisiog, all those unfortunate circumstances which had 
arisen to separate you, that I should not endeavour to clear 
up the misapprehension, and remedy the evil ? Was it, too, 
possible, would it have been the part of a real friend, bad. I 
deferred for an instant seeking to place every thing in its 
true light to Lady Dunmelraise ? I should, indeed, have 
been unworthy of the character, if, from a momentary fear 
of your displeasure, i had forborne to do so. This I have 
done, d'Esterre ;'*• — and Lord Olepmore added, half smi^iQg^ 
and extending his hand to him .as he spoke, *'*' and for this, 
as well as for the meeting that has just taken place, 1 feel 
you cannot bkune me." 

*'^ You are all goodness," exclaimed Lord Albert mourn-; 
fuUy. ^ fyt what then ?" he cHed with gasping eagerness^ 
'* wbat can it all avail me ?" 

<' What then ! why this, d'Esterre— the crowning of yom? 
wishes, the fulfilment of your happiness. I, found Lady 
Dunmelraise almost as much enlightened as to ^he circuHi* 
stances which broke off your engagement with. Lady Ade* 
line as myself and, in avowing this knowledge, she accom- 
panied it with expressions of regret that she had not herself 
been more explicit on the subject to you^ « 

^^ With this understanding of L^dy Dunmelraise's s^ti- 
ments, and the conviction of Lady, Adeline^s affections being 
wholly yours, have 1 acted wrong, even in apparent violation 
of your feelings, in bringing about this interview ? After 
all, the first meeting has been, perhaps, as little trying io 
both as could well be ; and it has, with this explanation, I 
hope, opened the way to a more delight&l reverie still.*— 
D'Esterr^, I adjure you by our friendship, by your own hap- 
piness, trust to me, trust to Georgina, and suffer not this 
fortunate moment to escape ! Give way to the genuine 
impulse of your heart Let not any false pride, any untimely 
fearS) influence you ; but empower me, thii^ very instant, ta 
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go to La<ly Dunmelraise, and prepare the way for your 
reception." 

Lord Albert d'EBterre,^ with a sense of happinesB too j 

overpowering to admit of any distinct feeling, yielded up all 1 

the latent prejudices and pride of his' nature, which Lady 
Dunmelraise's rejection still lefl rankling in his boaom ; and, 
overcome by the tender entreaties of Lord Glenmore^ he al 
last convulsively exclaimed, 

'^ Go, go, Glemnore ! but do not deceive me ; do not 
place me in any position unworthy of your friend,'* Lord 
Glenmore waited not an insknt, but flew to Lady Dunniel- 
raise, the happy messenger of happy tidings. The purpose 
of his mission was soon made known, and as soon acceded 
to ; and when Lord Albert, the victim of delusion, found 
himself once more in Lady Dunmelraise's presence^ the 
cordial pressure of the hand, the expressions of pleasure at 
again meeting, the tearful eye, and soft intonation or voice, I 

soon assured him that all the justice that could be done him l 

had already taken effect in Lady Dunmelraise's nind ; and 
the half-brokeh) half-murmured sentences which he attempted 
in reply were interrupted by the latter calling to Lady Ade- 
line Seymour from the adjoining room. As she came for- 
ward with downcast looks and trembling footstep^ Lord 
Albert hastened towards her, took her hands in hi?, and a^ 
he pressed them to his lips, asked her *^ if she could forgive 
him ?" • 

In sounds almost inarticulate, she pronounced bis name ; 
and as her head was bowed down, overcome with the agita- 
tion of such a moment. Lady Dunmelraise approached, 
pressed. their united hands together, and blessed them as her 
children. ^ 

With what inebriation of happiness did Lord Albert quit 
this scene ! with what a cheered and gladdened apirit did 
he return to Lord Glpnmore! with what an overflowing 
spirit of thankfulness did he pour forth his acknowledgments 
to the friend who, under Providence, had restored bim to 
happiness, and with such judicious zeal guided and coun- 
seled him to reach the goal ! — For these feelings there are 
no words. - To Lady Glenmore also he opened his whole 
soul, and condemned repeatedly his misapprehension of 
Adeline^ conduct, and bis own want of candour ■ while he 
liateRed with rapturous delight to every fresh proof whieli 
fell from Lady Glenmore's lips, of Lady Adetine's love; 
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though even in tfaia, tberevms j«.,ajDgi]iih n^ip^ed wrfii the 
joy, 10 think how little he had merited the devotion of uracil 
a heart After 0oioe hours had passtdy duwjBT "Whioh Lord 
Alhert, in the delinum of hit felioil^, scarcely could pen^uade 
himself of the reali^ of a change which so short a time hfud 
wrought in his eziBtence» he beieAine calmer ; and loofcii^ 
' back on the past, he co«lld not but see the overruling hand 
of Providence in all that had befallen him. * 

The unthinking might call it «. chance, which had opened . 
up to him the real character of Lady Hamlet Vernon ; and* 
in the same mistaken levity, might have attributM to the 
same blind accident the serious reflections which this disco- 
very brought in ks train : and continuing in this enoryihey 
might ascribe to the same fortuitous power, that he -had 
reached Municht a desolate and forlorn being, to v ahom no 
object in life presented itself to cheer eidslence oratinKilate 
exertion ; and that» now, how the evolution of a few hours 
had reversed the whole picture, and placed him on the sum- 
mit of human happiness I — Yes* the^untbinkidg and the 
hardened may ascribe all this, to chance : bat the wise and 
good know that ehoMce \» only another word for Providence ; 
and that in every (urn of our lives, in e^ry> minufia which 
lafiects our existence here or hereafter, there is a mightier 
power to be acknowle4ged than any secoiMlary cause can 
alone produce. 

*^ D'£sterre»'Vaaiil Lord GUomore, as the latter entered 
the apartment where he was sitting with Lady (Jl«nmore, 
^^ d*£sterre, do you know that ]K>ur carriage bas been wai^ 
iog for hours at the door ?'' and smiliog ^b he added, ^f I 
presume it may go back to yourhotel, for I have, lo tell you 
that Lady Dunmelraise and Lady Adeline will be here 
directly." Lord Albert looked his delighted thanbs. <<And 
if you intend to make any toilette lor dinner," continued 
the former, *' there is no time to lose." Lord Albert^aros€^ 
pressed the hands of both his friends to his faeajrt, and pro^ 
miBed to return instantly. 

As he descended the staircase, he saw his old servant 
Comtois, who held hie travelling doak. Lord Albert said, 
as he passed him, ^^ No, Comtois, no !" The forpcier xami^ 
a sign to the courier to mount* Lord Albert observed t^bis 
And turning round, added, '^Comtois» I shall not set off 
to-day." . . 

"No, mHor?'* rejoined the latter with surpJEisOi ,hi8 
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features c&tchiog a portioa of the joy that gleamed from his 
master's face, and to which such an expression had long 
beea a stranger. ^^ MiloTy doncy a change dHnterUion : il ne 
part |MW." 

'^ Noy Oomtois ; and I must dress as soon as possible, so 
go to my hotel/' The servant hastened forward to execute 
these orders, with as much alacrity as Lord Albert had 
shown in giving them ; and the grave tone of command to 
the courier to return with the carriage was changed to one 
almoist of friendly familiarity, as he said, nodding to him. 
^< Luigii mms ne partem pas. VUe <i VhdteV* 

It would be vain to attempt to describe all that passed, all 
that iil» said and looked, when they m^ between the now 
happy Lord Albert and Lad^ Adeline. Much time at 
Munich was not suffbred to elapse, before arrangements 
were made for Ltdy Duamehraise's and her daughter's return 
to Eng^uid, whither they were accompanied by Lord 
Albert ,; and when arrived there, tbeir union was to take 
place as^soon as possible. Lord and Lady Glenpore were 
entrea^f d to return in time for the ceremony ; and the 
former^ reassured by the two years' devotion and Increasing 
attachment of his wile, now saw no reason for his prolonged 
staj on the continent. 

Lord Albert d'Esterre, on his arrival in England, found 
some little difficulty in explaining satisfactorily to his father 
Lord Tresyllian's mind all the contradictory circumstances 
which had led to Lady Adeline's rejection of him, and in 
regaining his approbation of their union ; but the wounded 
prKle «f the latter was at length appeased by the most satis- 
factory details of all the occurrences, and beyond this Lord 
Tresyllian had little feeling. The marriage took place a few 
days afVer the arrival of &e Glenmores, and for nine days 
formed the subject of wonder and conversation in the coterie 
of the excluaires, in which Lord Albert had so nearly made 
a wreck of happiness. 

With this curcloy a few excepted, no renewal of intimacy 
took plaoe, either on the part of Iiord Albert or Lord Glen- 
mora. They found, by public report^ thai the fiite of 9ome 
who had figured in it had been audi as their course must 
sooner or later have brought them to. Hr. Leslie Winyard ^ 
bad married, a few numtbs affer Lady Olenmore's de- 
parture, an heiress of iflPMBse wealth : who? da^^ed wiAb 
Vol. il— 19 
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die idea of obtaining the entrSe into that circle of ton in ' 
irtich he moved, and betrayed by the delusive hope of 
reclaiming him from its mote destructive follies by fa^ love 
and devotion, had given him her hand, her fortune, and her 
b^ipiness. Enormous, however, as was her w^th, it was 
soon dissipated in the payment of his previotui debts, and the 
endless extravagances into which he plunged : and in 
eighteen months after their union she had died of a broken 
heart ; having hved to witness the foul desertion of the man 
for whom she had sacrificed every thing, and who was then 
living, in open violation of all religious and moral feelings 
with a recent victim of his seduction. 

Lady Glenmore shuddered as she heard these details, and 
lifted up her hands in silent thanksgiving to the Almigfaty 
for having been preserved from so awful a fkte. As regarded 
Lord Albert, if any thtng could have been requisite to 
confirm him in the proper estimate he had formed of 
Lady Hamlet Vernon's character, and the danger he had 
escaped, be would have found it in her subsequent history ,' 
for, pursuing the same course of intrigue in which she had 
so nearly involved him, she at length fell into the toils spread 
for others, and became the dupe of her own vicious folly. 
Brought to a mtoation in which the fruits of her conduct 
would soen b w ^ ota e glmiiigty ann> m wft a i >^aniL which, if disco- 
vered, must have driven her from that circle where every 
thing depended on avoiding detection^ and scorned by the 
' man she had sought to inveigle, she was obliged, as a last 
resource, to veil her infamy by a marriage with Mr. Foley, 
with whom she lived at present on those terms of mutual 
unhappiness which would naturally be the consequence of 
such a union. 

Some few there were of the coterie^ who had been timely 
warned, and, seeing the tendency of the course they were 
pursuing, had withdrawn from the magic sphere to better 
and more stable pursuits. Ampng these was Lord Gras- 
coigne, whose quick intelligence and clear head, accompa- 
nied by a goodness of heart which he often concealed under 
a show of levity, had preserved him fi'om losing himself en- 
tirely in the vortex of folly* Lord and Lady BaskerviUe, 
toO) had seen their error-«-an error more of the head arising 
from the contamination of example, thiSh Of the he^ ; and 
who now lived as became their station, and in the way which 
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bade a fair promise for virtuous happiness ; while others of 
the number continued their heartless round, without coming 
to any open disgrace, and yet without making any reform. 
Among these, again, was Lady Tilney, who continued still * 
the soi-disimt queen of ton^ blind to the approach of that 
period when h^ empire must yield, in despite of all her 
strenuous efforts to uphold it, to that of some fresh rising 
beauty ; and still insensible to the dreadful vacuum which in 
the decline of life, without the sincerity of friendship and the 
resources df a well-cultivated mind — above all, without reli- 
gious trust to cheer and gild the setting sun of life — must be 
the miserable portion of every human creature. 

One distingue member of the coterie was on the eve of 
leaving it and the country, not willingly, but from imperative 
circumstances. The Oomtesse Leinsengen, who had for 
years played the part of a crafty dipUmatiste with the go- 
vernment, as well as endeavoured to extend her rule over 
the circles of fashion, had found herself at last foiled in her 
political objects : and too proud to bear this defeat, she had 
announced her departure as decisive ; an event that to the 
minister afforded a feeling of triumph, and no less of secret 
joy in the breast of Lady Tilney, who had found in her 
^' dear friend''^ her most dreaded rival and pertinacious op- 
ponent. Oh ! what a melancholy reflection to think, if the 
Oomtesse Leinsengen ever did think on any thing beyond 
views of self-interest and the gratification of self-love, that 
an intimacy with those with whom she had lived for so many 
years had been productive of no one friendship that deserved 
the name^ and given birth to no one regret when she was 
about to leave them probably for ever ! 

Such, however, would be found to be the case with almost \ 
every individual forming part of this circle, where selfishness, 
heartlessness, and cold over-reaching, alternately swayed 
every action ; passions which, when delineated, at some 
future day, as they appear exemplified in individual cha- 
racters on the scene, will give additional strength to the 
moral lesson intended to be conveyed by this general view of 
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